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JOSEPH ABBOTT. 


JosEePH Apsport, the son of Joseph and Elizabeth Abbott, was born 
in Philadelphia, August 16, 1808, and was of Welsh and German descent. 
His father was a venerable and beloved elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church of the Northern Liberties, at that time under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. James Patterson. Born of Christian parents, he was a child of 
the covenant, and from his infancy grew up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. He was a healthy, active boy, and early showed a taste for 
study. As he advanced in years he became ambitious to excel in every 
respect, and while he would not be outrivalled in his class, he would by no 
means be beaten in his favorite sports of swimming, skating, rowing, and 
fishing upon his much-loved native rivers, the Delaware and Schuylkill. 

Rev. Robert Adair, of Philadelphia, his life-long friend, writes of him as 
follows, at the age of fourteen or fifteen : — 


“ He was noted for the correctness of his deportment and the courteousness 
and affability of his manners. He was kind and respectful to strangers and ge- 
nial to friends. Those traits which distinguished him in mature years character- 
ized his youth. Though he was not a professing Christian, his external deport- 
ment was more consistent with evangelical propriety than that of many who 
were members of the Church. 

“ He was punctual in his attendance on the weekly lecture, and on public wor- 
ship on the Sabbath, and he listened to the preached Word with reverence. On 
his return to his room he usually examined the passage of Scripture on which 
the sermon was founded, and wrote out some of the prominent points, adding 
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suggestions of his own. He was sufficiently acquainted with the Greek Testa- 
ment to read the text when taken from the New Testament, in the original. 
He thus early formed a habit of consulting the original, to ascertain the exact 
meaning of the inspired writer, and he often suggested nice shades of thought 
in regard to passages of Scripture, that were not seen in the common version.” 


Joseph Abbott, though born and reared in the city, rarely visited its 
places of public amusement. Books were his companions, the study 
his place of entertainment. The books of his choice were not the kind 
that usually interest the young; instead of works of fiction he read his- 
tory and works on Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Anatomy. The 
Latin and Greek languages were his delight, and it was his ambition to 
pore over a difficult passage in the classics until he had mastered it. Mr. 
Patterson, his pastor, was so much interested in him, because of his stu- 
dious habits, and for his father’s sake, that he gave him free access to his 
library, and he gladly availed himself of this privilege. His leisure hours 
were spent in his pastor’s library, examining its numerous’ books, and 
thus he acquired a knowledge of authors and their works which few of his 
years possessed. 

Having made sufficient progress in his preliminary studies, at the age of 
sixteen, he became a member of the Sophomore Class, in the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. Here he took high rank, standing second 
in his class. At the close of the Junior Year he concluded to spend the 
last year of his collegiate life in an institution which he supposed might 
furnish more advantages than the University afforded ; there was also the 
feeling, natural to the young, that he must go away from home properly 
to complete his education. 

In the accomplishment of this purpose he went to Schenectady, N. Y., 
and applied for membership in the Senior Class of Union College, and 
having passed a satisfactory examination, was enrolled as a Senior in 
that institution. In the following year he received from Union College 
the diploma of a. B. 

When he had graduated he returned to his native city, and attended two 
courses of lectures in the medical department of the University. While 
pursuing these studies he was still the blameless young man, the almost 
Christian. Whatever his thoughts and feelings may have been on the sub- 
ject of his soul’s salvation, he had not expressed them to his most intimate 
friends.’ His purpose was to make the healing art his profession for life, 
and I doubt not he would have become one of our most distinguished phy- 


1 Tt is an interesting fact that the five most intimate friends of Dr. Abbott’s boyhood 
and youth became ministers of the gospel. They were Rev. Robert Adair, Rev. Dr. 
James Wilson, Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Rev. Dr. Thomas Brainard, of Philadelphia, and 
Rev. Reading Bertron, formerly of Philadelphia, now of Mississippi. 
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sicians, His amiable disposition, his bland manners, his keen penetration, 
combined with a thorough knowledge of his profession, would have made 
him a very popular and successful practitioner. But, as the event proved, 
God had other designs in regard to his future calling. Near the close of 
his second year as a medical student he made the great decision, and soon 
after publicly professed his faith in the Redeemer, in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

His views in regard to a profession were now changed. He resolved to 
consecrate himself to the work of the ministry. The high opinion which 
he entertained of Professor Stuart as a theologian and biblical scholar in- 
duced him to go to Andover, Mass., to prosecute his studies in the Seminary 
at that place. He remained at that institution four years, going through 
the entire prescribed course, and devoting the fourth, as a resident graduate, 
to the exclusive study of the Hebrew language. 

Towards the close of this year, 1830, he was called to supply in part 
the pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church, Newburyport, Mass. He 
passed the autumn and winter of 1830-31 — that year of great religious 
revivals — at this place. Here he entered into a marriage engagement with 
the third daughter of Mr. Stephen Tilton, which led him to decide to make 
New England his future home. At this time the ministry was new to 
him, and he felt in no haste to assume the responsibilities of the pastoral 
office. He desired leisure for the preparation of sermons, and accordingly 
spent the next two years in fitting himself more fully for his great life- 
work, passing his winters at his home in Philadelphia and his summers in 
New England, and preaching as he had opportunity. After declining in- 
vitations from several churches, he accepted a call tendered him by the 
Dane Street Church, Beverly, Mass., and was ordained as its pastor 
October 23, 1834. He was married the following spring. He had three 
children, two sons and one daughter, all of whom survive him. 

By a thorough education and most entire consecration he was well pre- 
pared to labor for the spiritual welfare of this church as a minister of the 
gospel, and never was a religious society more ardently loved, more sin- 
cerely trusted, or served with more singleness of purpose. He continued 
its faithful and affectionate pastor for a period of more than thirty years. 
In these days of ministerial change and uncertainty, when the sacred char- 
acter of the pastoral relation is so lightly esteemed, it is pleasant to linger 
over the record of such a life. It furnishes a valuable testimony to 
both pastor and people, giving good evidence of the conscientious perform- 
ance of duty on his part, and of loving appreciation and co-operation on 
theirs. During this long ministry he received many calls to higher places, 
all of which were immediately and unhesitatingly declined, with the re- 
mark, “I wish for no change, I am happy with my own people ; this is my 
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first charge, and it shall be my last. I desire nothing better than to live, 
labor, and die with my own people. I would not accept the pastorate of 
the most exalted church in the land.” So simple-minded and large-hearted 
was he that he never coveted wealth or fame. He desired money as a 
means, not as an end, and knew little of its value. As an illustration of 
this, in his letter of acceptance, addressed to the Dane Street Church, he 
wrote as follows : — 


“As regards my salary, I will say that I know little of the actual worth of 
money, and the amount necessary for a livelihood. I want only a maintenance, 
and willingly leave my pecuniary interests in your hands.” 


He looked upon the relation of pastor and people as something high and 
holy, a compact of love, far above a mere business contract, and upon 
money as no equivalent for service rendered. His views on this subject 
are best expressed in his own words : — 


“The pastor comes to his people breathing the spirit of a disciple of Christ, 
charged with a mission the very burden of which is love, — love to their high and 
immortal interests. To all the claims of ordinary friendship he adds those of a 
spiritual instructor and guide, — the highest relation he can sustain to them on this 
side heaven, —a relation of celestial origin, founded in the love of an ascended 
Saviour, purchased by the blood of Christ, witnessing in all its outgoings and 
sympathies his ever-present tenderness and compassion, and one that cannot subsist 
and flourish according to its original design, and in the production of its blessed 
fruits, without the love on their part which is as divine in its breathings. It is a 
relation that does not stand in the mercenary consideration of mere pecuniary 
compensation. It shrinks from the miserable contamination of a sordid traffic 
that would speculate in holy things, and set its price upon a servant of the Most 
High. It spurns with all the indignant fervor of insulted purity the base com- 
mingling of silver and gold. A true minister of Christ is not to be bought or sold, 
with whatever alluring promises the tempter may come. ‘ All these things will I 
give thee,’ can be to him no motive to compromise the dignity of his high vo- 
cation, nor can he ever take the ‘stipulated price’ as an equivalent for his love 
of souls, his prayers and tears and toils and labors, his interest in the glory of 
his Saviour and his God, his instrumentality in turning men from darkness to 
light, and waking up in the slumbering heart the love of purity and the hope of 
heaven. No, the gift of God is not to be bought with money, so neither is the 
minister of that gift to be measured in his sacred duties by a price.” 


- On his fifteenth anniversary he thus addresses his people : — 


“Tt is now just fifteen years since I was here ordained to the work of the min- 
istry, and assumed the pastoral care of this church. How rapidly have those 
years passed away! It seems but as yesterday those solemn services were per- 
formed which identified the best feelings of my nature with this sacred place, 
gave me a home among you, and laid the. foundation of those intimate fellowships 
and kind affections that have since arisen. Here, with unmingled satisfaction, we 
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may record to-day that our mutual relations have been harmonious and happy. 
Time has developed no sources of contention among us. No root of bitterness has 
sprung up to trouble us, but the mutual experience and intimacy of years have re- 
sulted in the establishment of mutual confidence, and but cemented the bonds 
which bind us together. 

“When I first came among you I was an entire stranger. I was known to none 
of you; I knew not any; and when here set apart to this work of pastoral care 
and instruction, and commended to your Christian kindness by fathers and 
brethren in the ministry, some of whom have since gone to their eternal rest, it 
was without experience of a pastor’s duties, dependent on your candor and kind- 
ness for encouragement and support, and not without many fears and misgivings. 
But I rejoice to-day to bear testimony that I have never had occasion to repent 
for a moment of the connection thus formed ; that I have never been disappointed 
in the hopes I cherished or the confidence I reposed in you. During this connec- 
tion of fifteen years I have received from you no other treatment than that of 
respect and kindness. When I have entered your dwellings it has been with the 
glad greetings of a cordial welcome, and my stay at your firesides has been ren- 
dered happy by your social and confiding freedom; and to-day I do not know the 
family or the individual who would not kindly receive me. 

“ As a pastor, I have suffered no interference with the discharge of my appro- 
priate duties, nor have I known those petty antioyances or vexations which have 
rendered the situation of so many pastors uncomfortable. Our intercourse has 
been that of those who had confidence in each other, and whose conduct did not 
need to be continually scrutinized with watchful jealousy, lest rights should be in- 
vaded on either side. We have been frank and unreserved, yet fraternal and 
respectful, in the expression of our opinions on all matters relating to the interests 
of the church; and if at any time, as must often happen in this imperfect state, 
we may have differed in opinion, it has seemed to be acquiesced in as a matter of 
course, rather than resented as a cause of offence and alienation. 

“In the midst of such relations, and with such an experience, it would have 
been strange indeed if strong attachments and kind affections should not have 
grown up on my part. These years that have passed away, among the best of my 
earthly existence, have been eventful and important to me in these respects. 
Here have I made and found my home. HereI can say with truth, my best 
friends and kindred dwell. 

“T have been with you in the days of prosperity and the season of adversity, 
in death and in sickness, in joy and in sorrow, in the house and by the way ; we 
have been often together in the place of prayer, and I have formed those attach- 
ments to you that will never die. 

“ What changes may await us individually, we know not; but through whatever 
differing scenes my remaining years might be drawn, I would still turn towards 
this sacred place as the home of my affections with feelings with which I could 
regard no other, and to you all as the friends whom I love, the friends and com- 
panions of my happiest years.” 


Thus happy and useful in the service of his people, twenty-five years of 
Dr. Abbott’s ministerial life glided peacefully away. Abundant in labors, 
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God’s blessing followed him and permitted him from time to time to reap 
a large reward. With the growing years his church steadily increased in 
numbers and efficiency. During the last five years, owing to the progress 
of the disease preying upon him, which he was well aware might prove 
fatal at any moment, and which ultimately caused his life to go out like the 
flame of a candle, he was not able at certain seasons of the year to perform 
his usual amount of labor. He could not meet the demands of his congre- 
gation, or a portion of it at least, in the way of Sabbath exchanges and 
pastoral visitation. This consciousness acting on his extremely delicate 
and sensitive nervous organization, and a temperament disposed to melan- 
choly, produced at times a depression of spirits which he found it difficult 
to overcome, and led him seriously to entertain the thought of resigning 
wholly or in part his pastoral office. He at length fully determined to do 
this should he be spared to reach the age of sixty years, but circumstances 
hastened this decision. He sent in his resignation March, 1865, and, living 
only two short years, died April 9, 1867, aged fifty-eight years. 

Dr. Abbott was endowed with a logical, discriminating, and comprehen- 
sive mind. He was a clear thinker, a vigorous and graceful writer, and an 
impressive preacher. To preach Christ, was to him a great and solemn 
thing; his sense of man’s tremendous liabilities as a fallen creature, and of 
his own obligation as a minister of the gospel, was at times almost over- 
whelming, and gave him great power in the pulpit. 

He reasoned mightily in the Scriptures, grasping his subject with an 
intellectual strength which would not relinquish it until by a thorough in- 
vestigation he had discovered its intrinsic meaning, its relations and bearings, 
and brought out of it “reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.” 

His perceptions were so fine, and his appreciation of the varied needs of 
his congregation so correct, that his sermons took in a large range of re- 
ligious truth; but he liked best to dwell on the grand central, vital, and 
soul-stirring topics of the Bible. Here he was very much in earnest; he 
was intent on the exhibition and inculcation of those all-important doctrines 
and duties growing out of man’s relation to his Maker, and the ransom paid 
by a crucified Saviour for “a world dead in trespasses and sins.” Forgetful 
of himself and all else in his subject, how would his clear hazel eye kindle, 
and the warm blood mount to his very brow, as he pressed home upon the 
hearts and consciences of his beloved hearers those great practical obliga- 
tions, the sense of which so moved his own soul! While there was no 
effort at fine composition or rhetorical effect, there was always an effort to 
enlighten, convince, and impress. 

. His own simple, unaffected piety and depth of religious experience gave 
weight and unction to every word he uttered. With a natural grace of man- 
ner and gesture, he had at times a sweet and persuasive attractiveness, 
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which cannot be sufficiently described. This was particularly noticeable at 
his evening lectures, where his remarks were always extemporaneous, and 
highly valued by those who attended them. Although not systematic enough 
in the ordinary affairs of life, he was extremely methodical as to arrange- 
ment in his sermons. 

The topic lay so clearly in his mind, and the course of argument was so 
well defined, that as a general thing he wrote steadily on from beginning 
to end, only stopping for half an hour’s rest, or to take his necessary food, 
thus proving the truth of the remark made of him by Dr. Woods, that “ he 
had great continuity of thought.” It was to him an all-absorbing work ; 
but though strengthening and stimulating to his mental powers, it drew 
largely upon his susceptible nervous nature. He was prodigal of his re- 
sources. It was his custom during the winter and spring to write two ser- 
mons a week, but he made no provision for the future. He never had a 
sermon in advance. When an exchange was in anticipation, he was some- 
times urged to write one, but he could never do it; a pressure must be on 
him, a need before him, or his mind could not work. Had he been able to 
equalize his efforts in this respect, he would perhaps have labored to greater 
advantage, certainly with less physical exhaustion. 

Mr. Adair thus writes of him as a public speaker and writer: — 


“ As a preacher he possessed two prime elements of an effective speaker, — 
naturalness and earnestness. He loathed affectation wherever he discovered it, 
but most of all in the pulpit, and regarded every attempt to play the orator or 
to dramatize while delivering the message of God to men as sacrilege. His strong 
disrelish of all mere artificial friendships and courtesies, and his constitutional 
guilelessness of heart and life, may have led him to undervalue the importance of 
a good style of oratory in the pulpit, and to consecrate his entire energies in pre- 
paring the message he was to deliver to his people in God’s name. This message 
was always couched in fitting words and delivered with becoming solemnity and 
earnestness. 

“Tn the pulpit Dr. Abbott was always natural and earnest. The expressions ¢ 
of his countenance, the tones of his voice, and his action were the true indices 
of his mind and heart. No artistic gesture, no feigned tone or look, characterized 
his preaching. He spoke the truth clearly and boldly. He spoke as he believed. 
In proclaiming the truth as it is in Jesus he had no apology to offer for his mes- 
sage. His mind was so firm in the conviction of the truth of the Gospel he 
preached, and his heart so imbued with its spirit, that he uttered in Christ’s stead 
the message sent in mercy from above as one having authority. The cordial 
adoption of the doctrines of grace for his own salvation, and their perceived ne- 
cessity for the salvation of his hearers, gave earnestness and impressiveness to his 
manner in the pulpit, though in the view of some it may have lacked oratorical 
finish. 

“He had a high ideal of a sermon, and when he sat down to write he aimed 
at its realization. But however successful he was in the estimation of others, in 
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his own he always fell below this high standard. Notwithstanding his intellect 
was of a superior grade, and his scholarly attainments were of a high order, he 
made no ostentatious display of his superiority. He was truly modest and un- 
pretending. 

“Before he engaged in the composition of a sermon, he thoroughly premedi- 
tated on the subject of his intended discourse. The passage of Scripture that 
contained or suggested this subject was diligently and critically examined. He 
was a good Greek and Hebrew scholar, and his knowledge of these languages 
was made available to ascertain the precise meaning of the text of Scripture on 
which he was about to write. All other sources within his reach, likely to 
throw light on this point, and suggest to his mind kindred thoughts, were brought 
into requisition, so that he commenced the writing of his sermon with his mind 
and heart full of his subject. In his written discourse there was no display of 
learning and criticism. The results of his investigations, and not the mode by 
which these results were reached, constituted the materials of which his sermon 
was composed, and by his admirable homiletic skill he arranged these materials 
in a natural and lucid order which imparted unity and freshness to the entire 
composition. 

“ His sermons were eminently scriptural. By this I do not mean that they 
abounded with numerous quotations from the Bible, but that they were imbued 
with the truth of inspiration from beginning to end. They were not, like too 
many sermons of modern times, cold and jejune, moral and intellectual essays, 
gratifying perhaps to a sentimental religionist, but of no value to meet the neces- 
sities of a perishing sinner or to comfort and edify a believer. His sermons were 
thoroughly evangelical. They consisted of clear and impressive expositions of 
the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, and warm and tender appeals to the 
hopes and fears of men. He shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God. 
The total depravity of man, regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and justification 
by faith in an atoning Redeemer he never obscured by ambiguous phraseology. 
On these and kindred points he expressed himself clearly, fully, and fearlessly, as 
one commissioned by God to declare these truths to men. 

“ Dr. Abbott made no effort at embellishment in the composition of his sermons, 
yet his words were always chosen with judgment, and his sentences constructed 

‘ tastefully, so that his style was always perspicuous and smooth. Whatever he 
lacked as a public speaker, the most fastidious critic seldom discovered any de- 
fects in his style of writing. Without any special effort on his part, his written 
sermons were always in accord with the rules of rhetoric. 

“ He had no favorite sermons on which he had bestowed much time and labor, 
for he never went abroad candidating, or for the purpose of gaining notoriety 
by preaching a great sermon. No minister of the present day has less desire for 
distinction than Dr. Abbott had. If one sermon received more of his thoughts 
and attention than another, it was because of some special demand of his own 
parish« He aimed to make all his sermons as good as time and circumstances 
would permit, and to make each excel its predecessor. The following remarks of 
Rev. Dr. Shedd were exemplified in his case: ‘The discourse of a preacher 
ought uniformly to bear the marks of a lofty aim. Not that one sermon will be 
as excellent as another, any more than one subject will be as fertile as another. 
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But the course of sermonizing year after year ought to show that the preacher 
is satisfied with no hasty, perfunctory performance of his duties, that there is con- 
stantly floating before him, and beckoning him on, a noble and high idea of what 
a sermon always should be.’ 

‘“‘ His sermons for the most part were written at one sitting. His mind and 
heart being aroused by thorough premeditation, he wrote with ease and fluency, 
and did not intermit his writing until the sermon was finished. On this account 
his written discourses were a continuous flow of fresh and glowing thoughts, that 
seldom failed to kindle corresponding emotions in the minds of his hearers. Rev. 
Dr. Shedd, in laying down maxims for sermonizing, suggests the continuous com- 
position of a sermon as an important point. ‘Too many sermons,’ remarks this 
professor, ‘are composed during an intermittent activity of the mind, which does 
not draw upon its deepest resources and its best powers. The sermon is the pro- 
duct of a series of isolated efforts, instead of one long, strong application. It 
wears, consequently, a fragmentary character and appearance, as if written one 
sentence at a time, or each paragraph by itself. Even if there is a connec- 
tion of the parts, there is no fusion of them; even if the discourse has method, 
it has no glow.’ Dr. Abbott’s written sermons possessed in a high degree a natural 
and logical arrangement of parts, which were fused into a glowing unity. Though 
not much known beyond his own parish, he was an instructive and impressive 
preacher. His appreciating friends often wished to introduce him to a wider 
sphere of usefulness, for which he was so well fitted, but he persistently declined 
all these proposals. His long and successful ministry in Beverly, Mass., however, 
will make a far better exhibit on the day of final audit than that of many a min- 
ister whose.fame has been heralded through the land.” 


Rev. Dr. Milton P. Braman, who was for many years one of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s most intimate friends, and who thoroughly understood his intellectual 
character and habits of mind and thought, describes him in the following 
language : — 


“ He possessed an investigating mind. Difficult questions in exegesis, theology, 
or in any department in which his inquiries were employed, were not impatiently 
dismissed, as by those whose indolence discourages effort, and who are content to 
leave them in their original obscurity. He kept a tenacious hold of them, and if 
necessary avocations interrupted pursuit, he recurred to them again, reviewed them 
with diligent application, and sought their solution by persevering research. It 
was his custom for yéars previous to his death to commit to paper subjects in- 
teresting his Attention, that were suggested to his thoughts by reading and reflec- 
tion, lest they should escape his recollection, and to embrace opportunities of 
meditation and converse with friends, to acquire as clear a knowledge of them as 
it was possible to gain. When he had reached conclusions which appeared satis- 
factory, some new phases of the question would not unfrequently present them- 
selves to his mind, that involved them in unexpected perplexity, which would 
lead to as thorough a re-examination of them as if they had for the first time 
been brought to his notice and awakened his curiosity. This invincible pertina- 
city of deliberation yielded constant increase to the strength and riches of his 
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mental culture, and prevented that exhaustion of material for lengthened minis- 
trations which overtakes superficial thinkers, who, after a season of blazing popu- 
larity, find themselves unable to sustain their elevation, and are compelled to seek 
new fields of effort. 

“ Dr. Abbott’s mind was discriminating in its perceptions. This quality seems 
so necessarily to result from the foregoing, or to be so involved in it, that a con- 
sideration of it might be thought repetitious and superfluous. But may not such 
a disposition and capacity to investigate be united with different degrees of the 
power of making nice-distinctions ? and may not great capacity of indefatigable 
search be so wanting in the quality of drawing accurate lines as to fail of accom- 
plishing results which might be reached by an inferior understanding possessing 
finer perceptions ? 

“ Bishop Warburton is universally conceded to have possessed an intellect of 
wonderful penetration, but many minds of much less general vigor are able to 
see at a glance what he failed to discern for want of a more microscopic vision, 
when he framed his great, but on the whole unsuccessful, argument for the divine 
legation of Moses. 

‘« The two traits of mind under consideration were combined in good propor- 
tions to each other in the subject of this notice. He saw not only comprehen- 
sively, but minutely and clearly. There was no confusion or vagueness in the 
ideas which he formed of the objects of his inspection. They appeared to his 
mental vision with well-defined acuteness, rounded off and divided from each 
other in contemplation as they were in their actually different qualities and char- 
acter, and intelligent auditors who sought distinct views of truth and duty, and 
whose religious emotions were regulated and solidified by luminous convictions of 
the understanding, could not but have a high appreciation of discourses which 
lent such aid to that form of religious improvement which they most sought from 
the means appointed for their edification. 

“ The mind of Dr. Abbott was well balanced. The symmetry of his intellec- 
tual powers and the soundness of his judgment kept him at the greatest distance 
from anything erratic, extravagant, or disproportioned in his theological opinions 
and discourses. 

“ If he had possessed a natural temperament or ambition of vain applause, as he 
did not, inclining him to distorted rhetoric, florid coloring, or a reiterated and 
startling discussion of subjects which held exaggerated prominence in popular 
opinion, the happy constitution of his mental faculties would have done much to 
check such tendencies, and restrain them within the limits of sobriety. Chaste- 
ness of imagination, a judgment free from all manner of obliquity, a very discreet 
propriety of sentiment and expression, a mode of presenting divine truth most 
suited to judicious reason, to unperverted conscience, to temperate and well- 
governed emotions, were properties which appeared with Riingeiting promi- 
nence in the ministerial performances of Dr. Abbott. 

“ The vigor and soundness of his understanding appeared in the exercise of its 
wise and firm control over some of the strongest feelings of his heart. He pos- 
sessed naturally an exceedingly kind and affectionate disposition, and when he 
surveyed the variety and extent of human wretchedness, in connection with 
the government of an infinitely benevolent Creator directing all the affairs of 
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the world, it often occasioned a great degree of perplexity and sadness. He 
was particularly depressed by those terrible shipwrecks and railroad disasters 
by which numerous lives are consigned to a sudden and shocking termination, 
and unalleviated and deep distress diffused through a widely bereaved commu- 
nity. 

“Tt was also with the most painful commiseration that he extended his views 
to the future world, and contemplated the awful suffering in which so many of 
mankind would be plunged in consequence of irreligious lives. But whilst 
there were seasons in which he scarce knew how to reconcile the wretchedness 
existing in this world or another with the divine perfections, he never for a 
moment doubted the exercise of a wise and holy Providence over the events of 
the world, or a future state of severe retributory justice. The convictions of a 
well-regulated understanding, formed by a careful scrutiny of the inspired Word, 
overpowered those tendencies which have betrayed so many into the belief of per- 
nicious errors. 

“ There are few individuals who have been compelled to maintain such a stern 
conflict with acute sensibilities, in view of the dispensations of Divine Providence 
and the doom of the unpardoned sinner. Some persons deny the existence of 
human suffering after death, from imperfect views of human guilt, and inadequate 
conceptions of the holiness and justice of God, or from an unwillingness to submit 
their lives to the restraints of virtue and piety. In fact, each of these views in- 
fluences most of those who renounce what the Christian Church generally has 
always maintained to be the teachings of the Bible respecting the final condition 
ofmen. If Dr. Abbott had embraced the doctrine of Universalism, or a final res- 
toration of all men to virtue and happiness, the belief would have resulted in no 
small degree from the singular amiability and sweetness of his temper. There 
are some instances which, however, we are compelled to believe to be few, in 
which men whose piety we dare not question, whose reverence of the sacred 
Word appears most sincere, have allowed the kindness and compassion of their 
disposition so to obscure their mental perceptions that they have adopted theories 
of the universality of human redemption in opposition to the evident teachings of 
Christianity. 

“Tt is a strong testimony to the soundness of Dr. Abbott’s understanding, as 
well as to the sincerity and strength of his piety, that he subjected some of the 
most exquisitely lovely impulses that ever moved a human bosom to the conclu- 
sions which he maintained with unwavering constancy to the end of his life. 

“Dr. Abbott had the power of rapid and correct composition to an unusual 
degree. He possessed a physical constitution that opposed obstacles to certain 
forms and degrees of exertion. Although his mind was in a state of incessant and 
active exercise, he was inclined to protract the direct preparation of his pulpit 
duties till the stimulus of necessity roused his faculties to requisite exertion. It 
was then that his powers acted with great alacrity, and he would finish the prep- 
aration of a sermon abounding with vigorous thought, and clothed with accurate 

and pleasing diction, in so brief a space of time as to excite feelings of admira- 
tion and surprise in those who were acquainted with the celerity of the process 
and the value of the result. 
“ Said one of his intelligent hearers to the writer, not long after his pastor’s set- 
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tlement, when expressing his satisfaction with his sermons: “ Mr. Abbott can pre- 
pare in a few hours a discourse fit to be delivered in the first pulpit in the 
country.’ The excellences of his composition certainly were not “diminished by 
the progress of years and the continued enlargement of his powers. 

“ Dr. Abbott affected no arts of oratory ; he relied upon no forms of gesticula- 
tion ; he depended on no attempt at powerful and musical intonation ; but in a 
most unassuming manner, with great absence of show, with a quiet and simple 
delivery, he proclaimed scriptural and solid truth in a perspicuous, smooth, and 
elevated style, and by thought and phrase equally gratified taste, intelligence, and 
piety in the assembly. Whilst he made his chosen profession the object of his 
chief attention, he retained a good degree of familiarity with the classical studies 
of his collegiate course. He loved science; he read variously, and kept himself 
so familiar with active human life and passing events, as to give freshness and 
raciness to his thoughts, and a happy appropriateness to his public addresses.” 


That Dr. Abbott deeply felt his responsibility as a minister of the gos- 
pel may be seen from the following words addressed to his people : — 


“Tf I have one regret in reviewing the past, it is that my ministry has been at- 
tended by so many imperfections. Never with a more impressive sadness have 
they visited my soul than amid the tender recollections that spring up around me 
now. Yet in view of them all, brethren, I can say with truth I have aimed to 
promote your welfare. Ihave been influenced by no love of rule, have had no 
points to carry of individual ambition in the government of the church. I have 
resorted to no ecclesiastical manceuvring, no underground operations, to sustain 
. my influence. Whenever it shall require such support it will be time for it to 
die. 

“ ] have never separated my interests from yours, and have regarded this great 
object, the welfare of the church, as one common to us all, as one that unites 
us all as brethren ; one too high and too sacred to be contaminated by paltry am- 
bition, too dear to be perilled by selfish policy, and were I to be called to give an 
account of my stewardship to-day, I think I could say with an honest heart, that 
I have never preached to you anything I did not believe to be consistent with the 
Word of God. I have indulged in no adventurous speculations, nor sought to re- 
move the ancient landmarks, or wandered in that doubtful territory which bounds 
the confines of truth; but I have labored to understand it better, and my convic- 
tions of its simple majesty have grown stronger, and never while I preach this gos- 
pel may I be permitted to utter a word that shall confound, or mislead, or render 
the Word of God of no effect. Of all responsibilities none can be greater than 
that of giving instruction out of the oracles of God, and I desire ever to place 
before me the — of that woe denounced upon him -~ shall prevent its 
sacred utterances.” 


Dr. Abbott was remarkable for the purity and simplicity of his character. 
His artlessness was almost childlike. He was trustful and unsuspecting, 
believing in the goodness of all. 

His temperament was ardent, and all his impulses were quick and warm. 
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His sense of injury was keen and his resentment strong, but he had so 
much genuine kindness of heart that he could never cherish ill-will; he 
was sure quickly to forgive, however great the provocation. In addition to 
a natural inclination to put the best construction upon the conduct of others, 
he had a large share of that charity which is by St. Paul considered the 
first element of religion. 

He was singularly unpretentious in all his habits of daily life, and his 
association with those with whom he came in contact. Although a man of 
very decided opinions upon all matters of a religious, political, or ethical 
character, he never violently obtruded them upon others. His desire 
seemed to be that all around him should be happy and at peace, and 
so he had always a cheerful word and a pleasant smile for every one, 
and his presence was everywhere welcomed. His benignant countenance 
was an index of his heart, and was a constant assurance of his sincerity 
and good feeling. So far as he could, he aimed at making every one’s 
life brighter and happier. Had he been a man of wealth, he would 
have dispensed his means with a liberal hand. 

His nature was so large and generous, that it distressed him to witness 
trouble of any sort, and many who suffered found great relief from his dis- 
interested sympathy and counsel. He was always ready to lend a listen- 
ing ear, and to return a voice of consolation. Out of the pulpit, he did not 
consider it necessary to preach, but rather preferred in a quiet and gentle 
way to accomplish the best result of the best preaching by “ going about 
doing good.” Hence it was that he was universally beloved, and hence the 
remark so frequently made, that the people of one denomination seemed to 
like him as well as those of another, and yet, as has been before indicated, 
his religious opinions were very decided and sharply defined. While he 
had no doubt whatever of their soundness, he had respect for those who 
differed from him, and was thus on terms of good-will with all. Refined 
and sensitive, he was incapable of voluntarily wounding the feelings of 
any one. So careful was he in this respect that he won the affection of 
others before they were aware of it, and without effort. He was a true 
friend, constant and trustworthy ; separation and distance could not di- 
minish his affection ; the absent were rather the more tenderly loved and 
remembered. He was too entirely regardless and independent of the ac- 
cidents of life in this respect. The rebuke of the Apostle James, “ My 
brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, 
with respect of persons,” could never have been administered to him. His 
more humble friends were not only as fondly loved and as attentively 
treated by him as those in a higher social position, but it is believed that he 
never recognized the difference, even in thought. 

In one sense Dr. Abbott was a friend to all, but to those with whom he 
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was more intimately allied by the ties of kindred, or that nameless mag- 
netic attraction which so fuses congenial spirits and cements affection, he 
was a friend indeed. To them he gave the whole wealth of his nature, 
his best thoughts, the best fruits of his scholarship, and the warmest out- 
pourings of his heart. All his surviving intimate friends will bear tes- 
timony to this. . And, underlying all, was a vein of playfulness and good- 
fellowship, which made him a most agreeable companion; this sometimes, 
but not often, advanced to wit. He was not caustic enough to be a genuine 
wit; he was too kind-hearted to hurt any one for the sake of a telling point 
or a sounding period. 

He had a peculiar yearning for those he loved, which he constantly indi- 
cated by outward demonstrations, and nothing gratified him so much as 
actual manifestations in return. A warm greeting even, anda hearty grasp 
of the hand, would cause him to smile his own smile with a special satis- 
faction. 

It will be seen from what has been said of Dr. Abbott’s personal charac- 
ter that he had a natural adaptation for pastoral visitation. It was never 
irksome to him; he did not look on it as a duty only to be performed as a 
part of ministerial labor, but as a privilege and pleasure when he had time 
and strength to accomplish it. While he would never allow it to take prece- 
dence of his pulpit studies, these in his estimation calling for the best of 
his time and ability, he made, as his diary will show, a great many visits in 
the course of every year. He did his best in this respect, hence, if he 
could not call upon ail, he did not consider himself culpable, or feel that he 
had been remiss in service. He was only grieved because he could not 
entirely satisfy his people. He was so, genial and social that he liked to 
sit down with them, thus familiarly in their homes, to enter into their inter- 
ests as families and individuals, and to receive any confidence which might 
be placed in him. As their friend and spiritual guide, he was glad to assist 
them by word or act, to give them his sympathy, and ask theirs in return. 
Giving largely, he was disposed to exact largely. 

He entered their dwellings in the easiest manner, “going right in” as 
unceremoniously as if entering his own house, and searching even to the 
kitchen until he found some member of the household. 

By the bedside of the sick he was kind, gentle, and sagacious. Having 
always retained his interest in medical science, he had a good knowledge 
of .diseases and their remedies, and sometimes, when the case was not 
urgent enough for the attendance of a physician, or one was not at hand, 
by a timely suggestion or word of information, he would give valuable ad- 
vice and assurance, and was by many regarded as alike the good physician 
of body and soul. 


He would tenderly and calmly strive to inspire those in prospect of 
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death with confidence in God, submission to his will, and peaceful hope 
to the end. 

All will testify to his unremitting attention in the hour of affliction. His 
tears and prayers were mingled with the tears and prayers of the smitten 
ones. Their sorrows were his sorrows. He was wont to say that he could 
not sympathize professionally, but must suffer with those he loved. He 
deeply felt God’s providences among his people, and was always ready to 
offer them every consolation in his power. 

He was eminently a man of peace. In his ministry, life, and conversa- 
tion he exemplified the instructions of Paul to Timothy, “ That the servant 
of God must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient 
in meekness, instructing those that oppose themselves.” His characteristic 
love of controversy was not occasioned by a contentious disposition, but by 
a strong desire to elicit truth. 

He well merited his high reputation as a scholar, for he was ever a 
student. He studied hard, and was content with nothing short of the utmost 
exactness. In addition to his professional reading, he had always some 
study in hand, to which he devoted the later hours of the evening, rarely 
retiring before midnight. It is remembered that in these quiet hours, which 
he considered peculiarly his own, that besides reading works on medical 
and other science, he reviewed ancient and modern history, he studied 
English grammar in its higher departments, he went over a thorough course 
of algebra, and prepared lectures on astronomy which he delivered in 
public, illustrating them by large diagrams drawn with his own hand. As 
has been stated, he was a good Hebrew, Greek, and Latin scholar. These 
languages, with classical reading, made up a part of ‘his daily life. 

He thus not only furnished to himself a fresh fountain whence to draw 
instruction for others, but secured a pleasing elegance of style both in 
writing and conversation. He had neither time nor inclination for the light 
literature of the day. He was fond of. certain kinds of poetry; Cowper, — 
Young, and Gray were his favorite authors. His taste being formed in the 
older school, he did not appreciate modern poetry; he could not or would 
not understand Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 

He had a pleasant way of going about the house repeating in a loud 
tone passages from Gray’s Elegy and Dr. Watts’s Hymns, which he 
liked best of all. He would sing the latter before he was out of bed in the 
morning, and when expostulated with, on account of this habit, would good- 
naturedly say, “The great Webster sang Dr. Watts in the morning, and 
so do I.” 

He was a true lover of nature, whose ever-varying moods and aspects he 
regarded with the eye of a poet, philosopher, and Christian. Everything 
was beautiful to him in its season. He as thoroughly enjoyed a hard walk in 
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winter, buffeting the snow-laden wind, as a ramble in a drowsy summer 
afternoon. He was never happier than when, with his little Greek Testa- 
ment in his pocket, — which, indeed, was his constant companion, — he left 
his home on a bright morning for a long and solitary walk to the house 
of a distant parishioner, taking the woods in his way. As he went, com- 
muning with nature and his own soul, he saw everywhere design and 
adaptation, and acknowledged God in all the works of his hands. 

Dr. Abbott had what Wordsworth calls large “traditional sympathies.” 
He revered the past, and loved the things of the past. At the same time 
no man lived more fully in the present, or entered more heartily into the 
interests and incidents of common life. He was very zealous in the cause 
of education, and did all in his power to promote its best interests. He 
was a member of the school committee for a period of more than twenty- 
five years. That accomplished scholar and instructor, Mr. Joseph Hale 
Abbott, for many years the principal of the High School in Beverly, found 
him always an earnest and warm-hearted coadjutor in all his efforts to 
enhance the value of the school, and to put it where it now stands, in a 
well-established position before the community. As a citizen of Beverly 
he manifested, during his entire career, the liveliest interest in the good 
name and welfare of the town. He made it a point to attend the town- 
meetings, and when, on such occasions, he addressed the people, he was 
always listened to with the utmost respect and deference. If he ever 
failed to convince, he never failed to please, for all believed in his integrity 
of purpose and his unselfish desire to promote the public good. There was 
no indirection about him. This everybody knew and everybody believed. 
Therefore his opinions carried much weight, and went far towards mould- 
ing and shaping public sentiment. During the war he was ardent in the 
cause for the integrity of the Union and the honor of his country’s flag, 
and like many others was willing to illustrate his patriotism by exposing 
his youngest son to the dangers of the battle-field, leaving the result with 
God; and by his voice, his pen, and the whole weight of his personal influ- 
ence, he did all in his power to crush the rebellion. The feeling with 
which he was regarded by his ministerial brethren, both in and out of the 
association to which he belonged, may be expressed in brief: “He was 
the brother beloved.” 

It is not claimed that he was a perfect man. He was very human. 
His faults, if faults they could be called, were rather negative than posi- 
tive. He was somewhat deficient in self-assertion and self-reliance in 
some particulars. He was, perhaps, too slow in reaching his decisions 
sometimes, fearing that he might decide wrongly. He was prone, also, 
to look on the dark side of things, and to exaggerate in his own imagina- 
tion such obstacles as seemed to be before him. And he needed at such 
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seasons, as the strongest men do, the stimulus of affectionate sympathy and 
encouragement. 

Dr. Abbott, after retiring from his pastorate, continued to reside in Bev- 
erly, which had been so many years his home, and where he had formed so 
many strong attachments. He preached often, accommodating his brethren, 
and supplying vacant churches in the neighborhood. His health slowly 
but surely declined ; he complained more than ever of his “ heart trouble,” 
and during the winter preceding his death perceptibly lost ground. He 
was at one time confined to the house for two or three weeks, an un- 
usual thing for him, as he rarely yielded so far to his uncomfortable 
and painful feelings. No special anxiety was felt by his friends, as he 
had had similar attacks before in the cold weather, and it was believed 
that he would rally with the return of spring. 

He alone felt that his days were nearly numbered. He seemed to have 
done with earth, and to have turned his face toward “that city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” His conversation was in 
heaven, and his prayers, always earnest and tender, assumed a higher 
spiritual tone. His soul was plainly in a waiting attitude for an exchange 
of worlds. As the spring opened he seemed better. He preached again 
in his own church, and administered once more to his former people the 
holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This was his last public service. 
On Fast Day, one week before his death, he went out for a short walk. 
He turned, as he frequently did, into the cemetery, and after visiting the 
graves of two of his deceased deacons, good men, most ardently loved 
by him, he said to his companion, “ Now we are here, let us choose a 
burial-place. There are two lots, either of which I can have. I want you 
to decide between them”; and leading the way, he pointed them out. Ap- 
proaching one, he remarked, “ You see that this is sunny and pleasant, 
and the adjoining lots are owned by our neighbors and friends. Some of 
them are already lying here. It seems so social! Do you not like it?” 
An effort was made to draw him away, and to turn his mind in another 
direction, but without avail; he would not be put off. “I want you to de- 
cide now,” he said ; “I shall lie here much sooner than you suppose.” The 
choice was made, and he returned home satisfied. On the following Satur- 
day his daughter arrived home after a two months’ absence. When she 
inquired after his health he answered, “I have been very feeble, but your 
mother would not let me die.” He was out on Sunday, and attended a 
wedding in the evening, performing the marriage service ; also on Monday. 
On Tuesday he walked some distance to visit a sick friend, and visited him 
again on Wednesday. On reaching home in the afternoon he said he felt 
greatly exhausted, and lay down awhile to rest. During the evening he 
conversed with his usual vivacity. At night he was to be left alone at his 
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own request, as there was sickness in the house. After the family had re- 
tired he went to the drag store, and purchased some medicine, thinking 
that it might be needed before morning. At twelve o’clock he was by the 
bedside of his little sick grandson. He felt his pulse, gave some final di- 
rections, and then retired to rest. The next morning he was found quietly 
reposing in the slumbers of death. 

Thus were his prophecies concerning himself fulfilled ; thus did he finish 
his mortal career. Spared all bodily pain, all agony of parting with those 
he loved, all dread of dark, mysterious death, all fear of passing alone along 
its shadowy valley, be peacefully shut his eyes on earth, to open them in 
heaven. 

A blessed death and blessed entrance into life. 

An extract from the discourse preached at his funeral, by Rev. Joseph 
Foster, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Beverly, his warm personal 
friend, will conclude this sketch : — 


“ Our friend has been taken from us, as in a moment, no longer to be with us to 
bless us by his valued presence. ‘ He shall return no more to his house ; neither 
shall his place know him any more.’ We are sad when we think that we shall 
not see him again in the various places with which he has been so long iden- 
tified. He will be greatly missed in all our circles, from none of which can he be 
taken away without a great loss to us. His removal is an afflictive event, which 
comes very near to many hearts, for he was greatly endeared to many, who felt that 
he was th-ir true friend. Not a few have said to me since his death, ‘ He was our 
best friend ; we have lost our best friend.’ Tearful eyes and choked utterances 
have indicated the depth of feeling with which these words have been spoken. I 
need not say in this community that he was my friend, and that, too, in no ordi- 
nary sense. For nearly eleven'years we have been most intimately acquainted and 
associated. There have been but few days when we have not been together. 
Never have I had such acompanion as he has been. With unusual propriety can 
I adopt the language of David on the occasion of Jonathan’s death, ‘I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brether: very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women.’ And I may say that he has 
borne a thorough acquaintance, as few could bear to be fully known, in daily in- 
tercourse of the most unguarded character. While I have understood him fully, 
the result has been my increasing confidence in him as a true man, worthy of the 
highest regard. 

“ I have seen him in all circumstances, and viewed him from almost every point 
of observation, so as to comprehend him in all respects, and I have by all this, 
only learned to value him more and more bighbly as new views have been afforded, 
and new trsts have been applied to make him better known, and to bring out 
what he actually was as a man, a scholar, a Christian, and a minister. 

“Ie has stood every test successfully, becoming all the time more and more to 
me as my most valued friend. 

“ He never sought great things for himself, but was contented with a less impor- 
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tant position than he was capable of filling. He shrunk instinctively from pub- 
licity, preferring the more retired paths of duty rather than expose himself to 
the public gaze. Few men of his strength have been so unconscious of their own 
power as he was, and so little inclined to go before the public on special occasions. 
He certainly deserved to be ranked high among the strong men in the ministry, 
and his name properly belongs among the most honored of clerical names. His real 
capabilities were hardly ever tested save in his own pulpit, where his greatest and 
best efforts were always made. There he did himself more justice than anywhere 
else. His own people were his most favored hearers, There was something to hear 
when he preached, for he had something to say. A strong and earnest mind was 
engaged in the utterance of weighty and solemn truth, It is my opinion that very 
few congregations in the country have had so much of what might be called good 
preaching during the last thirty years as this congregation has had from their 
late pastor. And his ministry was eminently successful. Great prosperity at- 
tended his labors. The church was built up and the congregation enlarged, till at 
the time he retired from the pastorate his was one of the largest congregations in 
the Commonwealth. He was a good minister, a good preacher, and a good pastor. 
His work was well done, and his labor was not in vain. It is seldom that stronger 
attachments exist between pastor and people than those which existed between 
him and very many of his flock. He was a great favorite with the young; they 
loved to be with him; they were not afraid of him, and in many ways they were 
placed under great obligation to him; he was always ready to assist them, and his 
services were often of great value to them, particularly in the studies which they 
might be pursuing. 

“ His life on earth is not only ended, it is completed. He lived well, and died 
well. Death was gain for him; he was ready for its approach. His work was 
done, and he was waiting for his reward, which he has now received. Like Enoch, 
he went forward in the path of duty, till he reached the end of the appointed 
way, and then ‘he was not, for God took him.’ Like David, he, after he had 
served his generation, by the will of God ‘fell on sleep.’ Like Moses,.he was 
permitted to rise for a little time on Nebo’s solemn yet glorious height, and view 
the promised land, and then he was left, like the ancient servant of God, of whom 
he so often spoke, to die alone, so far as mortal attendants were concerned ; but not 
alone in another and better sense, for there were doubtless immortal ones all 
around his honored couch, and his disenthralled spirit ascended on high with a 
bright and shining retinue, among whom, perchance, were some who had gone 
before him from among his cherished flock to the realins of the blest, where the 
glorified forever rest.” 


He lies, surrounded by “neighbors and friends,” in his chosen “lot,” 
which was purchased by a friend and presented to his family, where a 
monument, the gift of his parish, has been erected to his memory. “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in‘the Lord. They rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” — 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS} 


§I. The Voyage to New England. 


1. A NuMBER of devout and serious Christians in the north of England, 
finding the reformation of the Church in that nation, according to the word 
of God, and the design of many among the first Reformers, to labor under 
hopeless retardation, entered, in the year 1602, into a covenant, wherein, 
expressing themselves desirous not only to attend the worship of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with freedom from human inventions and additions, but also 
to enjoy all the evangelical institutions of that worship, they gave them- 
selves up, like those Macedonians, that are therefore by the Apostle Paul 
commended, “first unto God, and then to one another.” These pious 
people, finding that their brethren and neighbors in the Church of Eng- 
land, as then established by law, took offence at their endeavors after a 
scriptural reformation, and being loath to live in the continual vexations 
arising from nonconformity to things their consciences accounted super- 
stitious and unwarrantable, peaceably and willingly embraced a banish- 
ment into the Netherlands, where they settled at the city of Leyden, about 
seven or eight years after their first combination. In that city this people 
sojourned, a holy church of the blessed Jesus, for several years under the 
pastoral care of John Robinson, who had for his help in the government of 
the church a most wise, grave, good man, — William Brewster, the ruling 
elder. 

2. The Church had not been very long at Leyden before they found 
themselves encountered with many inconveniences. They felt that they 
were neither for health, nor purse, nor language, well accommodated ; but 
the concern they most of all had was for their posterity. They saw that, 
whatever banks the Dutch had against the inroads of the sea, they had not 
sufficient ones against a flood of manifold profaneness. They could not 
bring their neighbors particularly to any suitable observation of the Lord’s 
Day; without which, they knew that all practical religion must wither 
miserably. They belfeld some of their children, by the temptations of the 
place, drawn into dangerous extravagances. Moreover, they were loath to 
Jose their interest in the English nation; but were desirous rather to enlarge 
their king’s dominions. They found themselves, also, under a very strong 
disposition of zeal to attempt the establishment of Congregational churches 
in the remote parts of the world, hoping that the ecclesiastics who had 
driven them out of the kingdom for nothing bit nonconformity to certain 

1 A redaction of the second and thitd chapters of the First Book of Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana 
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rites, by the imposers confessed indifferent, would be ashamed to perse- 
cute them with further molestations, at the distance of a thousand leagues. 
These reasons were deeply considered by the Church; and after many 
deliberations, accompanied with solemn humiliation and supplication before 
God, they took up a resolution, under the conduct of Heaven, to remove 
into America, the opened regions whereof had now filled all Europe with 
reports. It was resolved that part of the church—the minor part of 
younger and stronger men—should go before their brethren to prepare 
a place for the rest; the pastor to stay with the major till they should see 
cause to follow. Nor was there any occasion for this resolve, in any weari- 
ness which the States of Holland had of their company, as was whispered 
by their adversaries; for the magistrates of Leyden gave this testimony : 
“These have lived now ten years among us, and we never had any accusa- 
tion against one of them.” 

3. These good people were satisfied they had as plain command of 
Heaven to attempt a removal as Abraham had for leaving Chaldea ; and 
nothing but such a satisfaction could have carried them through the other- 
wise insuperable difficulties they met with. In this removal, their destina- 
tion was not yet resolved upon. Guiana flattered them with promises of a 
perpetual spring, and a thousand other comfortable ‘entertainments. But 
the probable disagreement of so torrid a climate, and the more dangerous 
vicinity of the Spaniards, made them fear that country would be too hot 
for them. They propounded some country bordering upon Virginia, and 
to this purpose sent agents over to England, who treated not only with the 
Virginia Company, but with several great persons about the Court, to 
whom they made evident their agreement with the French Reformed 
churches in all things whatsoever, except a few small accidental points. 
After many delays they obtained a patent for a quiet settlement in those 
territories, and the Archbishop of Canterbury gave them some expectations 
that they should never be disturbed in that exercise of religion at which 
they aimed. Notwithstanding, they never made use of that patent; but, 
being informed of New England, diverted their design thither, induced by 
several reasons, particularly by this: that, the coast being well circum- 
stanced for fishing, they might have immediate assistance against the hard- 
ships of their first encounters. Their agents, again sent over to England, 
concluded articles between them and such adventurers as would be con- 
cerned in their undertaking, — articles sufficiently hard for those poor men 
that were now to transplant themselves into a wilderness. The diversion 
of their enterprise caused an unhappy division, and many fell off. But the 
Removers, having sold their estates to put the money into a common stock 
for the welfare of the whole, and their stock, as well as time, spending 
fast, despatched the best agreements they could, and came away furnished 
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with a resolution for a tract of land in the southwest part of New Eng- 
land. 

4, All things being in some readiness, and a couple of ships — one The 
Speedwell, the other The May-Flower — being hired for their transporta- 
tion, they set apart a day for fasting and prayer, wherein their pastor 
preached unto them upon Ezra viii. 21: “I proclaimed a fast there, at the 
river Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before our God, to seek of 
him a right way for us, and for our little ones, and for all our substance.” 

After the fervent supplications of this day, accompanied by their friends, 
they took leave of the pleasant city where they had been pilgrims and 
strangers for eleven years. Delft-Haven was the town where they went 
aboard one of their ships, and had such a mournful parting from their 
brethren, as even drowned the Dutch spectators standing on the shore in 
tears. Their pastor, on his knees, by the sea-side, poured out their mutual 
petitions unto God; and having wept in one another’s arms, as long as 
wind and tide would permit, they bade adieu. Sailing to Southampton, in 
England, they found the other ship come from London with their friends 
that were to be the companions of the voyage. This was on July 2, 1620. 
The faithful pastor of this people sent after them a pastoral letter, filled 
with holy counsels to settle their peace with God in their own consciences, 
by an exact repentance of all sin, that they might more easily bear all 
the difficulties that were before them, to maintain a good peace with one 
another, and beware of giving or taking offences, and to avoid a touchy 
humor, but use much brotherly forbearance; as also to take heed of a 
private spirit, and all retiredness of mind in each man for his own private 
advantage ; and likewise to be careful that the house of God, which they 
were, be not shaken with unnecessary novelties or oppositions: which 
letter produced most happy fruits among them. 

5. On August 5th they set sail from Southampton ; but heart-breaking 
disasters befell the beginning of their undertaking. They were twice beaten 
back by bad weather before they came to the Land’s End. They were 
forced to dismiss the lesser ship. Being all stowed into one ship, they put 
to sea September 6th. They met with such terrible storms, that the prin- 
cipal persons had serious deliberations upon returning. However, after 
long beating upon the Atlantic Ocean, they fell in with the land at Cape 
Cod, about the 9th of November, where, going on shore, they fell upon 
their knees with hearty praises unto God, who had been their assurance 
when afar off upon the sea, and was to be further so, now that they were 
come to the ends of the earth. 

But here was not the port they intended. There was a wonderful provi- 
dence of God over a pious and praying people in this disappointment. 

6. Their design was to have sat down about Hudson River.. But some 
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of their neighbors in Holland, having a mind to settle a plantation there, 
contracted with the master of the ship to put a.trick upon them. In pur 
suance of this plot, not only the goods, but also the lives of all on board, 
were hazarded among the shoals of Cape Cod, so that the company broke 
off their intention of going farther. And yet this false dealing proved a 
safe dealing for the people against whom it was used. Had they been 
carried to Hudson River, the Indians in those parts were so many and 
mighty, that, in probability, this little number of Christians had been mas- 
sacred, as, not long after, some were ; whereas the good hand of God now 
brought them to a country prepared for them by a sweeping mortality that 
had lately been among the natives. “We have heard with our ears, O 
God, our fathers have told us, what work thou didst in their days, in the 
times of old; how thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, and 
plantedst them; how thou didst afflict the people, and cast them out.” 
The Indians in these parts had, a year or two before, been visited with a 
pestilence, whereby they were consumed in vast multitudes. 

7. Inexpressible the hardships to which they were now exposed. Our 
Saviour directed his disciples to deprecate a flight in the winter; but these 
disciples were now arrived at a very cold country, in the beginning of a 
rough and bleak winter. If Abraham, called out of Ur, had been directed 
to the deserts of Arabia, instead of the land flowing with milk and honey, 
the trial of his faith had been greater than it was; but such was the trial 
of faith in these holy men who followed the call of God into deserts. All 
this they cheerfully underwent, in hope that they should settle the worship 
and order of the gospel, and the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ in these 
regions ; and that enlarging the dominion, they should merit the protection 
of the crown of England, as to be never abandoned unto further persecu- 
tions from any party of their fellow-subjects for their conscientious regards 
unto the Reformation. 

8. Finding what other powers they had made useless by the undesigned 
place of their arrival, they did as the light of nature directed, immediately 
in the harbor, sign an instrument as a foundation of their future and need- 
ful government, wherein declaring themselves the loyal subjects of the 
crown of England, they did combine into a body politic, and solemnly en- 
gage submission and obedience to the laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
and officers, that from time to time should be thought most convenient for 
the general good of the Colony. This was done on November 11, 1620, and 
they chose Mr. John Carver, a pious and prudent man, their governor. 

Hereupon they sent two expeditions to look a convenient seat for habi- 
tation, which however prospered little more than to bring occasions of 
doubtful debate where they should fix their stakes. Yet this smile of Heav- 
en was on them, that they met with some Indian corn that’served for seed 
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the spring following, which else they had not been seasonably furnished 
with; so that it proved in effect their deliverance from famine. 

9. The month of November being spent in many supplications to God, 
and consultations with one another about the direction of their course, at 
last, on December 6, they manned the shallop with eighteen or twenty 
hands, and went upon a third discovery. Bitterly cold was the season, yet 
they kept cruising about the bay of Cape Cod, and that night they got safe 
down the bay. There they landed, and tarried that night. Unsuccessfully 
ranging about all the next day (December 7), at night they made a little 
barricado of boughs and logs, wherein the most weary slept. The next 
morning (December 8), after prayers, they suddenly were surrounded with 
Indians, who let fly a shower of arrows among them, but fled at a discharge 
of muskets. Hence they coasted along till a storm arose, when they got 
under the lee of a small island where they kindled fires for their succor 
against the wet and cold; it was the morning (December 9) before they 
found it was an island, whereupon they rendered their praises to Him that 
hitherto had helped them. The difficulties upon them did not hinder them 
from spending the day following, which was the Lord’s Day (December 10) 
in the devout and pious exercises of sacred rest. The next day (December 
11,— 21st, new style) they sounded the harbor and found it fit for shipping. 
They visited the mainland also, and found pleasant fields and brooks, and 
resolved that they would pitch their tents here. This was Plymouth, by 
the Indians called Patuxet. On the 25th of December they began to erect 
the first house, yet it was not long before an’ unhappy accident burnt it to 
the ground. After this they soon went upon the building of more little cot- 
tages, and upon the settling of good laws. 

10. The rest of the melancholy winter, besides the exercises of religion, 
with other work, there was the care of the sick to take up no little of their 
time. It was a heavy trial of patience the first winter of their pil- 
grimage, and enough to remind them that they were but Pilgrims. The 
hardships they encountered were productive of deadly sicknesses, which in 
two or three months carried off more than half their company. There 
died sometimes two, and sometimes three in a day, till scarce fifty were 
left alive ; and of those, sometimes there were scarce five well at a time to 
look after the sick. Yet their profound submission to the will of God, their 
Christian readiness to help one another, accompanied with a joyful assurance 
of another and better world, carried them cheerfully through the sorrows 
of this mortality ; nor was there heard among them a murmur against those 
who had by unreasonable impositions driven them into these distresses. 
There was this further in the circumstances, that if disease had not taken 
so many to heaven, a famine would probably have destroyed them all 
before their expected supplies from England arrived. 
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11. The doleful winter broke up sooner than usual. But our planters 
were not more comforted with the early advance of spring than they were 
surprised with the appearance of two Indians, who in broken English bade 
them Welcome, Englishmen! One of these Indians, Squanto, did them 
much service. He brought Massasoit, the chief sachem of the Indians 
within many miles, to make our people a kind visit, the issue of which was 
that Massasoit entered into a firm agreement of peace with the English. 
Squanto also assisted them in trading with the Indians to the northward, 
and before his death he desired them to pray for him, that he might go to 
the Englishman’s God in heaven. 


§ II. The Difficulties and Deliverances through which the Plantation of 
New Plymouth arrived unto the consistency of a Colony. 


1. Setting aside the grief of our planters for the death of their excellent 
governor, who was succeeded by the worthy Mr. Bradford, early in the 
spring (1621), they spent their summer somewhat comfortably. On the 
day twelvemonth after the first arrival, a good number of old friends from 
Holland arrived; but as they brought not a sufficient stock of provisions, 
they rather weakened than strengthened the plantation. Such was the 
scarcity, with the disproportion of the inhabitants to the provisions, that 
for two or three months together they had no kind of corn. They were 
often upon the very point of starving. But in their extremity Heaven 
always furnished them with some sudden reliefs, by causing vessels of 
strangers to look in upon them, or putting them in a way to catch fish, or 
by some surprising accidents, for which they rendered solemn thanks unto 
Heaven. They kept in such good working case that, besides building, 
planting, and fishing, they formed a fort, wherein they kept a nightly 
watch for security against treachery of the Indians, being awakened there- 
unto by a horrible massacre lately in Virginia. 

2. In one of the first summers a drought threatened the ruin of all their 
husbandry. From about the middle of May to the middle of July a hot 
sun beat upon their fields, without rain. In this distress they set apart a 
day for fasting and prayer, in the morning of which there was no sign of 
rain ; but before evening the sky was overcast with clouds, and gentle, yet 
plentiful, showers revived a great part of their corn for a comfortable 
harvest. The Indians took notice of this answer from Heaven to the sup- 
plications of this devout people, and one of them said, “ Now I see that the 
Englishman’s God is a good God; for he hath heard you, and sent you 
rain, without such tempest and thunder as we use to have with our rain, 
which, after our powwowing for it, breaks down the corn; whereas your 
corn stands whole and good.” ‘The harvest which God thus gave to this 
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people caused them to set apart another day for solemn Thanksgiving to 
the Hearer of prayer. 

3. Another wonderful preservation was vouchsafed. Mr. Weston, a 
merchant of good note, interested at first in the Plymouth design, after- 
wards deserted it, and in 1622 sent over two ships with about sixty men 
to begin a plantation in Massachusetts Bay. Being well refreshed at 
Plymouth, they travelled north to a place since known as Weymouth. 
These Westonians, who were Church-of-England men, did not approve 
themselves like the Plymouthians, — a pious, honest, industrious people, — 
but followed bad courses. By idleness brought to penury, they stole corn 
from the Indians, and in many other ways provoked them. ‘The Indians, far 
and near, entered into a conspiracy to cut them off, and, lest the inhabi- 
tants of Plymouth should revenge it, to murder them also. But the plot 
was discovered in the nick of time, — Massasoit, who had been solicited to 
enter into the bloody combination, confessing it to good Mr. Winslow, — 
and some of the chief among these Indians were killed by Captain Standish 
and his little army of eight meh. The peace of Plymouth was preserved, 
and the Westonian plantation broke up, and came to nothing. It was much 
wished by the holy Robinson that some of the poor heathen had been con- 
verted before any had been slaughtered. 

4. A gentleman (if nothing in the story contradict that name) was 
employed in obtaining from the Grand Council of Plymouth and England 
a patent, in the name of these planters, for a convenient quantity of the 
country. This man, speaking one word for them and two for himself, sur- 
reptitiously procured the patent in his own name, reserving for himself and 
his heirs a huge tract of the land, intending the Plymouthians to hold the 
rest as tenants under him. He took on board above a hundred passengers, 
with their goods; but the ship sprung aleak, and disaster and storm drove 
them home to England again. And this man, by all his tumbling back- 
ward and forward, grown sick of his patent, assigned it.over to the com- 
pany ; but they obtained another, under which they could more effectually 
carry on their affairs. The passengers went over in another vessel; 
and quickly after another vessel of passengers arrived, namely, in 1623. 
Among these passengers were divers worthy and useful men, who were 
come to seek the welfare of this little Israel; though at their coming they 
were as diversely affected as the rebuilders of the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
some were grieved when they saw how bad the circumstances of their 
friends were, and others were glad that they were no worse. 

5. The immature death of Mr. Robinson in Holland, with many dis- 
asters, hindered a great part of the English congregation at Leyden from 
coming over. Hence, although this remnant of that church were blessed 
with an elder so apt to teach, that he attended all the other works of a 
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minister, yet they had not a pastor to dispense the sacraments among them 
till 1629, when Mr. Ralph Smith undertook the pastoral charge. But 
before that, in 1624, the adventurers in England sent over a minister, who 
did them no good, but used malignant endeavors to make factions among 
them. The first neat cattle ever brought into this land —three heifers and 
a bull coming with him—did the land better service than was ever done 
by him. Being convicted of wicked and lying accusations against the 
people, and sentenced to be expelled the plantation, he expressed repent- 
ance, and confessed the censure of the Church less than he deserved, and 
they permitted him to preach again. But, after two months, he so notori- 
ously renewed the miscarriages he had bewailed, that he was banished, 
because his residence was utterly inconsistent with the life of this infant 
plantation. He went into Virginia, where he shorly after ended his own 
life. Quickly after these difficulties, the company of adventurers for the 
support of this plantation became rather adversaries to it, or at least a 
Be ye warmed and filled ; a few good words were all the help they afforded 
it. They broke to pieces, but the God of heaven still supported it. 

6. After these many difficulties were thus a little surmounted, the inhab- 
itants of this Colony prosecuted their affairs at so vigorous and successful a 
rate, that they not only fell into a comfortable way both of planting and 
trading, but also in a few years there was a notable number of towns to be 
seen settled among them, and very considerable churches, walking ‘so far as 
they had attained, in the faith and order of the gospel. Their churches 
flourished so considerably, that in 1642 there were above a dozen ministers, 
and some were stars of the first magnitude, shining in their several orbs 
among them. And as they proceeded in the evangelical worship and ser- 
vice of our Lord Jesus Christ, so they prospered in their secular concerns. 
When they began to divide their lands, they wisely contrived the division 
so that they might keep close together for their mutual defence; and then 
their condition was like that of the Romans in the time of Romulus, when 
every man contented himself with two acres of land. But since then their 
condition is marvellously altered and amended; great farms are now seen ; 
and in fishing, from catching cod and less fish, they are passed to the catch- 
ing of whales, whose oil is become a staple commodity of the country. 
So does the good God here give his people to suck the abundance of the 
seas. 

7. If my reader would have the religion of these planters more exactly 
described, — after I have told him that many hundreds of holy souls, having 
been ripened for heaven under the ordinances of God in this Colony, and hav- 
ing left an example of wonderful prayerfulness, watchfulness, thankfulness, 
usefulness, exact conscientiousness, piety, charity, weanedness from the things 
of this world, and affection to the things that are above, are now at rest with 
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the blessed Jesus, whose names, though not recorded in this book, are yet en- 
tered in the Book of Life; and I hope there are still many hundreds of their 
children, even of the third and fourth generations, resolving to follow them as 
they followed Christ, —I must refer him to an account given thereof by the 
right worshipful Edwin Winslow, Esq., who was for some time (1633, 1636, 
1644) governor of the Colony. He gives us to understand that they are en- 
tirely of the same faith with the reformed churches in Europe, only in their 
church government they are endeavorers after a reformation more thorough 
than what is in many of them, yet without any uncharitable separation 
from them. He gives instance of their admitting to communion among 
them communicants of the French, the Dutch, the Scotch churches, 
merely by virtue of their being so; and says, “ We ever placed a large 
difference between those that grounded their practice on the word of God 
(though differing from us in the exposition and understanding of it) and 
those that hated such reformers and reformation, and went on in anti- 
Christian opposition to it and persecution of it. True, we profess and de- 
sire to practise a separation from the world, and the works of the world. 
And as the churches of Christ are all saints by calling, so we desire to see 
the grace of God shining forth (at least seemingly, leaving secret things to 
God) in all we admit into church-fellowship, and to keep off such as openly 
wallow in the mire of their sins; that neither the holy things of God, nor 
the communion of saints, may be leavened or polluted thereby. And if any 
joining to us formerly, either when we lived at Leyden, in Holland, or 
since we came to New England, have with the manifestation of their faith 
and profession of holiness held-forth therewith separation from the Church 
of England, I have divers times, both in the one place and the other, heard 
either Mr. Robinson our pastor, or Mr. Brewster our elder, stop them forth- 
with, showing them that we required no such things at their hands, but only 
to hold forth faith in Christ Jesus, holiness in the fear of God, and submission 
to every ordinance and appointment of God.” 

It is true there have been some varieties among this people, but the 
body of them do with integrity espouse and maintain the principles upon 
which they were first established. However, I must express my fear that 
the leaven of that rigid thing they call Brownism has prevailed sometimes 
a little. There was an hour of temptation, wherein the fondness of the 
people for prophesyings of the brethren, that is, the preachments of those 
whom they called gifted brethren, produced those discouragements unto 
their ministers that almost all the ministers left the Colony, apprehend- 
ing themselves driven away by neglect and contempt. This eclipse upon 
the light of the gospel in the churches continued until their humiliation 
and reformation before the great Shepherd, who hath since blessed them 
with a succession of worthy ministers. Moreover, there has been one 
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church that has questioned and omitted the use of Infant Baptism; never- 
theless, there being many good men among those of this persuasion, I do 
not know that they have been persecuted with any harder means than kind 
conferences to reclaim them. There have also been Quakers, Seekers, and 
other sectaries who have given ugly disturbance to these good-spirited men 
in their temple-work ; but they have not prevailed unto the subversion of 
the first interest. 

Some little controversies, likewise, have now and then arisen in the 
administration of discipline ; but synods, regularly called, have usually put 
into joint all that was apprehended out. 

Their chief hazard and symptom of degeneracy is in the verification of 
that old observation: Religio peperit divitias, et filia devoravit matrem, — 
“Religion brought forth prosperity, and the daughter devoured the 
mother.” One would expect that, as they grew in their estates, they 
would grow in the payment of their quit-rents unto God, who gives power 
to get wealth, by more liberally supporting his ministers and ordinances 
among them, —the most likely way to save them from miserable apostasy. 
Nevertheless, there is danger lest the enchantments of this world make 
them forget their errand into the wilderness ; and some woful villagers in 
the skirts of the colony, beginning to live without the means of grace 
among them, are still more ominous intimations of the danger. May the 
God of New England preserve them from so great a death. 

8. I shall repeat the counsel which their faithful Robinson gave the first 
planters of the Colony, at their parting from him in Holland. Said he 
(to this purpose) : — 

“ Brethren: We are now quickly to part from one another; and whether 
I may live to see your faces on earth any more, the God of heaven only 
knows. But whether the Lord has appointed that or no, I charge you 
before God, and before his blessed angels, that you follow me no further 
than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“If God reveal anything to you, by any other instrument of his, be as 
ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; 
for I am verily persuaded, I am very confident, the Lord hath more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the Reformed churches, who are come to a period 
in religion, and will go at present no further than the instruments of their 
first reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw; whatever part of his will our good God has imparted and 
revealed unto Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And the Cal- 
vinists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that great man of God, 
who yet saw not all things. 

“This is a misery much to be lamented; for though they were burning 
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and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God, but were they now living they would be as willing to 
embrace further light as that which they first received. I beseech you 
to remember it is an article of your Church covenant, ‘That you will be 
ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known unto you from the 
written word of God.’ Remember that, and every other article of your 
sacred covenant. But I must exhort you to take heed what you receive 
as truth; examine it, consider it, compare it with other Scriptures of truth, 
before you do receive it. For it is not possible the Christian world should 
come so lately out of such thick anti-Christian darkness, and that perfec- 
tion of knowledge should break forth at once. I must also advise you to 
abandon, avoid, and shake off the name of Brownist; it is a mere nick- 
name, and a brand for making religion and the professors of it odious to 
the Christian world. To this end I should be glad if some godly minister 
would go with you, or come to you, before my coming. For there will be 
no difference between the unconformable ministers and you, when you come 
to the practice of evangelical ordinances out of the kingdom. And I would 
wish you, by all means, to close with the godly people of England; study 
union with them in all things, wherein you can have it without sin, rather 
than in the least measure affect division or separation from them. Neither 
would I have you loath to take another pastor besides myself; inasmuch as 
a flock that hath two shepherds is not thereby endangered, but secured.” 


Adding some other things of great consequence, he concluded most affec- 
tionately, commending his departing flock unto the grace of God, which 
now I also do the offspring of that holy flock. 


Wiiiam SALTER. 
Buruineron, Jowa. 





“‘Nor as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


“ Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 
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A 


DISQUISITION 


Concerning 


Ecclefiaftical Councils. 


[Continued from page 256.] 


I have now done with the Firft Problem. There is another Queftion, 
which I am alfo defired to Exprefs my Thoughts concerning it, zz. 
Whether if an agrieved Perfon is not fatisfied with the Decifion of a former 
Council, there fhall be another Convened, which fhall Confift of fuch Paftors 
as fhall be diretled to by the Minifters of an Affociation, near to that whereto 
thofe of the former Council belonged, which the agrieved fhould accordingly 
apply themfelves to, and in this way expecl a final Iffue? Here alfo I 
muft Enter y vehement Diffent : For, 

1. Churches or Perfons, whofe Cafe calls for a Council, ought not to 
have their Liberties Infringed, but they may, and ought to addrefs them- 
felves to fuch as from whom they may Expect the Cleareft Light in the 
difficnlties before them. Why did the Church in Axtioch go to the 
Church at Yerufalem for Council, but becaufe they had reafon to think 
that there was the greateft Light. There were undoubtedly many other 
Churches nea[32]rer to them than that at Ferufalem; for the Synod did 
not meet there before the Year of Chrift 49, which was fixteen or feven- 
teen years after our Lord’s Afcenfion. Within that time Chriftianity had 
wonderfully Increafed. The Dzé/iples were called Chriffians fix years 
before that. au/ was Converted fourteen years before that, and had 
(as well as other Apoftles) fettled many Churches in Syria, which were 
not fo remote from Antioch as Ferufalem was ; why then would they go 
fo far as Ferufalem ? but becaufe they knew the moft able Counfellours in 
Church Affairs refided there, fome of the Apoftles efpecially, and thofe 
particularly who feemed to be Pillars, viz. Peter, Fames, and Fohn. It 
is fuppofed that no other Apoftles, befides thefe were prefent in the 
Synod at Ferufalem. 

2. Altho’ ordinarily it is moft proper. yet neverthelefs, it is not always 
neceffary nor proper for thofe who need Counfel, to addrefs themfelves 
to fuch as are neareft to them. <Axsioch was about 260 miles diftant 
from $erufalem ; and yet for the reafon before[33]mentioned, with other 
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Confiderations, they paffed by many Churches which were nearer to them, 
and went to Ferufalem. It is poffible, that the neareft Churches may 
be prejudiced, or ‘pre-ingaged, and therefore not fo proper to be Con- 
cerned in a Council, as fome others more remote. Our Synod in 62 
recommends a fpecial reference to Churches, which are by Providence 
in a convenient Vicinity, but (’tis faid) with Liberty referved to make ufe 
of others as the nature of the Cafe, or the advantage of opportunity may 
Lead thereunto. 

3. It belongs not to Minifters Authoritatively to direct or to impofe 
upon any agrieved Perfons, to whom or to what Churches they fhall ad- 
drefs themfelves for Counfel. Efpecially ’tis improper for fuch Minifters 
as have already been Concerned to nominate a future Council, who will 
be like to nominate fuch as they apprehend will Confirm what they 
themfelves have done. 

4. We have lately feen a miferably divided Church at Hud, very hap- 
pily reftored to Peace, by the bleffing of God [34] on the Endeavours of 
a Council from Neighbour Churches ; which would not have been ob- 
tained, if the Method propofed in this Queftion had been followed. 

Thus have I impartially declared my Judgment on the Controverted 
Queftions. Whether the Arguments which fatisfie me, will fatisfie others, 
I muft Leave with the Divine Providence : Some I believe will on Sec- 
ond Thoughts Change their Sentiments. I come now to that which was 
the main thing Inducing me to this Di/guifition. I would not by what 
I have written be mifunderftood, as if I were difaffected to the Con/oci- 
ation of Churches, in order to the prefervation of the Faith and Order of 
the Gofpel profeffed by them. I know no man that has appeared in 
this Caufe more than I have done. For as to the Con/ociation of Churches, 
agreeing among themfelves, that no new Churches fhall be owned by 
them, or Paftor Ordained or Depofed, or the like matters of Common 
Concernment done without the approbation of Neighbouring Paftors and 
Churches: I have more than once declared publickly my [35] Judgment 
concerning it, as that which is not only lawful, but abfolutely neceffary 
for the Eftablifhment of thefe Churches. The Light of natural reafon, 
as well as Scripture, teaches Churches in Common with other Societies, 
to Affociate and Combine for their Common Safety. This was practifed 
among the Churches, in the Primitive Times of Chriftianity ; and it is 
fo in moft of the Reformed Churches in Europe at this day. Some who 
are not Chriftians, have feen a neceflity of Confociating, to uphold the 
falfe Religion profeffed by them. To fay nothing of many Modern In- 
ftances, A late Learned (x) Writer informs us, that fome Ages fince, 
there happened a great Contention among the Yewi/h Synagogues then 

_ (rt) Vitringa de Synag. 
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in France, carried on by three Raddins of Note among them, who were 
on that account Caft out of their Synagogues, but others admitting them ; 
what had been done proved infignificant, until they came to a Con/ocia- 
tion, the Iffue whereof was, that the Beginners of [36] the Schifm were 
made uncapable of giving them any further Trouble. Now if the Chil- 
dren of this World fhall be fo wife in their Generation, as to Concur and 
Confent for the Upholding Superftition ; Why fhould not the Churches 
of Chrift (having the Countenance of his Word in their doing of it) wth 
one Confent maintain the Faith and Order of the Gofpel? Mr. Cotton 
would fometimes bewail the deficiency of the Churches in Mew-England 
in this particular ; and he did with great folemnity Recommend the Con- 
fideration of it to Mr. A/itchel (the famous Paftor of the Church in Cam- 
bridge) when he gave him the Right-hand of Fellowfhip at his Ordina- 
tion. And not long before he went to be among the Spirits of Juft Men 
made Perfect, He drew up, Propofitions concerning the Confociation and 
Communion of Churches, tendred to the Elders and Brethren of the 
Churches, for their Confideration and acceptance according to God. Which 
Propofitions falling into my Hands, I Publifhed them to the World above 
fourty years ago. The want of a [37] Church-Government has been ob- 
jected to us, when as we have one gathered out of the Word of God, by 
thofe Eminent Servants of his, who planted Churches in Mew-England. 
What elfe is our Platform of Church-Difcipline? Our only want is an 
agreement to practice what has been our Profeffion ; which neglect will, 
in time endanger the Overturning our Church-Government, and our 
Churches too, and it may be introduce another Church-Government, ot 
gathered out of the Word of God. In the Synod which met at Boffon, in 
the year 1662. altho’ there was not an Univerfal Concurrence in the 
Anfwer to the Firft Queftion, Concerning the Subjects of Baptifm. In an- 
{wer to the fecond gueftion about the Confociation of Churches, there was a 
marvellous Unanimity ; not one Elder, nor fo much as two Brethren in 
all that Reverend Affembly diffenting, which I am the better able to 
teftify, in that I was of that Synod ; which yery few Men now Living 
were. Not one other that I know of. Such an Unanimity, feems to be 
of God, and the Confideration of it fhould be of [38] weight with the 
Churches. The Paftors in this Province, did at a General Convention 
of them at Boffon, May 30. 1700. Pafs the following Vote, Zo prevent the 
great mifchief to the Evangelical Interefts, that may arife from the unad- 
vifed proceedings of People to gather Churches in the Neighbourhood, it is 
provided, that the Refult of the Synod, in 1662. relating to the Confociation 
of Churches may be Republifhed, with an Addrefs to the Churches, Intimat- 
ing our defires (and fo far as we are Concerned our purpofes) to fee that 
Advice carefully attended, and the irregular Proceedings of any People here- 
SECOND SERIES.— VOL. II. NO. 3. 25 
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after contrary to that Advice, not Encouraged. ‘This was the Vote which 
paffed at the mentioned Convention. When alfo he that writes thefe 
Lines, was defired to Addre/s the Churches accordingly. What has hith- 
erto retarded, I need not mention. I am now taking my Leave of 
the World, and of thefe Churches ; having been in a Publick Capacity, 
Serving Chrift and them (after a poor weak manner) for more than five 
above a Fudbilee of Years. I have been often thinking with my felf what 
I [39] fhould Leave with the Lord’s People in this Land as my Zaf 
Legacy. Ihave Confidered, that the Churches have now greater Caufe 
than formerly to be Concerned by Eeclefiaftical and Scriptural Methods 
to preferve the Faith and Order of the Gofpel, which has been delivered 
to them. A due attendance to what is from the Scripture declared in 
the Synod mentioned, with refpect to the Communion and Confociation 
of Churches, will, by the Bleffing of our Lord Jefus Chrift, be a good 
means to prevent Degeneracy, and to Eftablifh them in that holy Faith 
and Order of the Gofpel which has been profeffed and practifed among 
them ; and by which the Religious People in Mew-England, have been 
diftinguifhed from other People. I have therefore Caufed thofe Synodal 
* Conclujfions, to be Republifhed herewith, and recommend the confider- 
ation of them, and an agreement to practife according to what is there 
determined, with a fteadfaft adherence to the Platform of Difcipline, as 
my Dying Farewel to the Churches in New-England. So will Mew-Eng- 
land remain ew-England, 


[40] The Synods Propofitions concerning the Confociation of Churches, 
are here annexed. 


Queft. Hether according to the Word of God, there ought to be a 
Confociation of Churches, and what fhould be the manner 
of it? 


: Anfwer. The Anfwer may be briefly given in the Propofitions follow- 
ing. 

1. Every Church or Particular Congregation of Vifible Saints in Gof 
pel Order, being furnifhed with a Presbytery, at leaft with a Teaching Elder, 
and walking together in Truth and Peace, hath received from the Lord 
Fefus, full Power and Authority Ecclefiaftical within it felf, regularly to 
Adminifier all the Ordinances of Chrift; and is not under any other Ec- 
clefiaftical Furifdittion whatfoever. . 

For to fuch a Church Chrift hath given the Keyes of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that what they bind or loofe on Earth, [41] fhall be bound or loofed 
in Heaven, Mat. 16. 19. and 18. 17,18. Elders are Ordained in every 
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Church. Aéts 14. 23. Tit. 1.5. and are therein Authorized Officially 
to Adminifter in the Word, Prayer, Sacraments & Cenfures, Mat. 28. 
19,20. Ad?s 6.4. 1 Cor. 4.1, 5. 4.12. Adds 20. 29. 1 Tim. 5. 17. 
and 3,5. The reproving of the Church of Corinth, and of the Afian 
Churches feverally, imports they had Power, each of them within them- 
felves, to reform the Abufes that were amongft them. 1 Cor. 5. ev. 2. 
14, 20: Hence it follows, Confociation of Churches is not to hinder the 
Exercife of this Power, but by Counfel from the Word of God, to direct 
and ftrengthen the fame on all Occafions. 

2. Zhe Churches of Chrift do fland in a Sifterly Relation to each other, 
Cant. 8.8 Being united in the fame Faith and Order, Eph. 4. 5. Col. 2. 
5. Zo walk by the fame Rule, Phil. 3. 16. Jn the Exercife of the fame 
Ordinances for the fame End, Eph. 4. 11, 12, 13. [42] 1 Cor. 16.1. Un- 
der one and the fame Political Head, the Lord Fefus Chrifi, Eph. 1. 22, 
23, and 4,5. Rev. 2. 1. which Union Infers a Communion fuital le there- 
unto. 

3. Zhe Communion of Churches ts the faithful improvoment of the Gifts 
of Chrift beftowed upon them, for his Service and Glory, and their mutual 
Good and Edification, according to Capacity and Opportunity, 1 Pet. 4. 
10,11. 1 Cor. 12. 4. 7. & 10. 24: 1 Cor. 3. 21, 22. Cant. 8.9. Rom. 
1.15. Gal. 6. 10. 

4. Adis of Communion of Churches are fuch as thefe : 

1. Hearty Care and Prayer one for another. 2. Cor. 11. 28. Cant. 
8.8. Rom. 1.9. Col. 1.9. Eph. 6. 18. 

2. To afford Relief by Communication of their Gifts in Temporal or 
Spiritual Neceflities, Rom. 15. 26, 27. Adis 11. 22,29. 2 Cor. 8.1, 4,14. 

3. To maintain Unity and Peace, by giving account one to another of 
their Publick Actions, when it is orderly defired. Ad%s 11. 2, 3, 4,---1.8 
[43] Fok 22. 13, 21, 30. ‘1 Cor. 10. 32. and to ftrengthen one another 
in their regular Adminiftrations, as in fpecial by a Concurrent Tefti- 
mony againft Perfons juftly Cenfured. Ads 15. 41. G 16, 4, 5. 2 Zim. 
4.15. 3 Lhe. 3. 14. 

4. To feek and accept help from, and give help unto each other. 

1. In Cafe of Divifions and Contentions, where the peace of any 
Church is difturbed. és 15. 2. 

2. In matters of more than ordinary Importance, [ Prov. 24. 6. G& 15. 
22] as Ordination, Tranflation, and Depofition of Elders, and fuch like, 
2 Tim. 5. 22 

3. In doubtful and difficul Queftions and Controverfies, Doctrinal or 
Pra¢tical, that may arife, Ad?s 15. 2, 6. 

4. For the rectifying of Male-adminiftrations, and healing of Errors 
and Scandals, that are unhealed amongft themfelves, 3 Yon v..9, to. 
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2 Cor. 2.6,—11. 1 Cor. 15. Rev. 2. [44] 14, 15,16. 2 Cor. 12. 20, 
21. and 13. 2. Churches now have need of help in like Cafes, as well 
as Churches then. Chrift’s Care is ftill for whole Churches, as well as 
for Particular Perfons ; and Apoftles being now Ceafed, there remains 
the duty of Brotherly Love, and mutual Care and Helpfulnefs incumbent 
on Churches, efpecially Elders for that End. 

5 In Love and Faithfulnefs, to take notice of the troubles, difficul- 
ties, Errors and Scandals of another Church, and to adminifter help, 
(when the Cafe manifeftly calls for it) tho’ they fhould fo negleét their 
own good and duty, as not to feek it. Zxod.23. 4,5. Prov. 24. 11, 12. 

6. To Admonifh one another, when there is need and caufe for it ; 
and after due means with patience ufed, to withdraw from a Church or 
Peccant Party therein, obftinately perfifting in Error or Scandal ; as in 
the Platform and Difcipline (Chap. 15. Sec. 2. Partic. 3. is more at large 
[45] declared. Gal. 2.11, 14. 2 Zhef. 3.3.6. Rom. 16.17. 

5- Confociation of Churches is their Mutual and Solemn Agreement 
to Exercife Communion in fuch Aéts as aforefaid among themfelves, with 
fpecial reference to thofe Churches, which by Providence are planted in 
a Convenient Vicinity, tho’ with liberty referved without Offence, to 
make ufe of others, as the nature of the Cafe, or the advantage of Op- 
portunity may lead thereunto. 

6. Communion of Churches in this Country having fo good opportu- 
nity for it, it is meet to be Commended to them, as their duty thus to 
Confociate. For, 

1. Communion of Churches being commanded, and Confociation 
being but an Agreement to practife it, this muft needs be a duty alfo. 
Pfal. 119. 106. Neh. 10. 28, 29. 

2. aul an Apoftle fought with much labour the Conference, Concur- 
rence and Right-hand of Fellow/hip of [46] other Afofiles : and Ordinary 
Churches and Elders have not lefs need each of other, to prevent ¢heir 
running in vain, Gal. 2. 2, 6, 9. 

3. Thofe General Scripture Rules touching the need and ufe of Coun- 
fel, and help in weighty Cafes, concern all Societies and Polities, Eccle- 
fiaftical as well.as Civil. Prov. 11. 14. G& 15. 22. & 20. 18. G& 24 6. 
Eccl. 4.9, 10, 12. ; 

_ 4 The Pattern in Aé%s 15. holds forth a Warrant for Councils, which 
may be greater or lefs as the matter fhall require. 

5 Concurrence and Communion of Churches in Gofpel Times, is not 
obfcurely held forth in J/z. 29. 23, 24, 25 Zeph. 3.9. 1 Cor. 11 16& 
14. 32, 36 

6 There has:conftantly been in thefe Churches a profeflion of Com- 
munion, in giving the Right-hand of Fellowfhip at the Gathering of 
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Churches, & Ordination of Elders, which importeth a Confociation, and 
obligeth to the practice thereof; without which we fhould want alfo an 
Ex[47]pedient and fufficient Cure for Emergent Church Difficulties and 
Differences, with the want whereof our way is charged, but unjuftly, if 
this part of the Doétrine were truly pra¢tifed 

7, The manner of the Churches Agreement herein, or Entring into this 
Confecration, may be by each Churches’ open Confenting to the things here 
declared, in anfwer to the fecond Queftion, as alfo to whatis faid thereabout 
in Chap. 15. & 16. Of the Platform of Difcipline, with reference to other 
Churches in this Colony and Country, as in Prop. 5th zs before Expreffed. 

8. Zhe manner of Exercifing and pratlifing that Communion, which 
this Confent or Agreement {pecially tendeth unto, may be, by making ufe oc- 
cafionally of Elders or able Brethren of other Churches, or by the more 
folemn Meetings of both Elders and Meffengers in lefs or greater Coun- 
cils, as the Matter fhall require. : THE END. 


ERRATA. 
N the Preface p. ro. line 6, read with the p. 3. l. 20f. Arabia, r. Antioch. p. 13. 1. 


8. f. Bafhaw, r. Bagfhaw. p. 18 1. 8. f. of r. in p. 10 r. Occupations. p. 24. L. 23. 
r. 1645. 





Advertifement. 


Here is now in the Prefs, and will fpeedily be Publifhed, a Book, 
Entituled, 42x Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. In a Serious Trea- 
tife : Shewing, 1. What Converfion is not, and correcting fome Miftakes 
about it. 2. What Converfion is, & wherein it confifteth. 3. The Ne- 
ceffity of Converfion. 4. The Marks of the Unconverted. 5. The 
Miferies of the Unconverted. 6. Directions for Converfion. 7. Mo- 
tives to Converfion. Whereunto are annexed divers Practical Cafes of 
Confcience Judicioufly Refolved. By Yofeph Alleine, late Minifter of 
the Gofpel at Zaunton in Somerfetfhire. 
Printed for, and Sold by WVicholas Boone, at the Sign of the BIBLE 
in Cornhill. 











The Biblical Position of Woman. 


THE BIBLICAL POSITION OF WOMAN. 


Tue Christian Church is not a human institution, but a divine one. It 
was organized for all the ages, by men inspired of God, who knew the wants 
of a world lying in wickedness, and the best means to be used for its recov- 
ery and salvation;— who understood the weaknesses and the tendencies 
of human nature; and who, by prophetic prescience, foresaw the dangers 
which would beset the Church, from the hatred of outward enemies, and from 
the misguided enthusiasm of indiscreet friends. Infinite wisdom, acting 
through minds divinely inspired, established the church, revealed the truths 
upon which it is founded, and the spiritual conditions of membership in it, 
appointed its sacraments, designated its officers, and, to a limited extent, 
prescribed its public services and modes of worship. The church is not 
a voluntary society, which may elect such officers as it will, give them 
what power it chooses, and adopt by-laws and modes of procedure such as 
suit its own ideas of fitness. It is bound by the will of Him who is Head 
over all things to it, in so far as that will has been expressed by himself, or 
by men who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The authority 
of Scripture, if it can be found, is decisive. A “Thus saith the Lord,” if 
it has been spoken, is final, whether it fall in with our ideas of what is fit- 
ting and best or not. 

In discussing the subject before us, then, we may properly consider the 
general scope of revelation, the example of Christ, and the teachings of the 
Apostles. 

A glance at the main drift of the Bible, in relation to the position which 
woman was designed to occupy, will, it may be, help us to understand and 
interpret the passages which bear directly upon the topic in hand. 

Adam was first created out of the dust of the earth, with the strong, 
forceful qualities which fitted him to be the master of the new-created 
world. He exercised his delegated sovereignty, as the Vicegerent of the 
Almighty, by giving names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field; but it is significantly added, for Adam there was 
not found a help meet for him. 

A second creative act was performed, but not now as before from inert, un- 
organized matter, — an independent, unrelated exercise of creative power ; 
but a deep sleep fell upon Adam, and from his side a living portion was 
taken, and from this Eve was fashioned to be a help meet for him. She 
was created with a special reference to him,— his nature, his needs; to 
supplement that nature, to supply those needs. She was not to be inde- 
pendent of him, nor was he to be independent of her. The twain were 
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now one flesh. The two became a unit, one filling out the deficiencies of 
the other, — the woman, excelling in the sphere of her feminine qualities, 
on the whole side of the sensibilities, the tender emotions, the quick insight 
into spiritual truths, the instinctive perception of right; the man superior 
in the strength of his masculine nature, in comprehensiveness of understand- 
ing, in logical force of reason, in power of the will. The two are so unlike 
they cannot be compared. They are complements one of the other, each 
superior, each inferior, each with rights, duties, subordinations. Neither is 
to usurp the province of the other. A masculine woman is a monster; a 
feminine man, a “ lusus nature ” beneath contempt. 

The account of the creation of the first pair impresses one with this 
thought, that, as regards authority, rule, public duties, the position of the 
woman is secondary. That, constituted as she is, delicate, susceptible, 
shrinking from rude contact and strife, — she is unfit for leadership and 
public station. But by her perceptions and moral insight, her sympathies 
and affections, she is marvellously fitted to influence, to mould, to guide. 

When the transgression came, and the newly created pair incurred the 
penalties of a broken law, God said to the woman, following, it would 
seem, the very line indicated by the differences between them, “ Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” Whether this 
is to be understood as punishment or prediction, it is at least evidence of 
the position in which woman was placed. 

The same thing is apparent through the whole course of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the glimpses opened to us of the beautiful patriarchal life re- 
corded there, how decorous and modest and wifely was the whole deport- 
ment of the illustrious matrons of whom we read. The priestly office was 
limited to Aaron and his sons. The Levites were the males of a portion 
of the tribe of Levi, set apart to duties connected with the priesthood. 
The prophetic office, which in name and character was more nearly allied 
than the priestly to the ministry of the New Testament, was almost exclu- 
sively limited to men. ‘True, there were some exceptions, but they were 
more apparent than real. 

Miriam, the sister of Moses, is called the “ prophetess.” The prophetic 
impulse was manifested by her in poetry and song. The only: instance 
recorded of its exercise is when, after the passage of the Red Sea, she 
took a cymbal in her hand, and went forth leading the maidens of Israel 
in singing and dancing. Subsequently, lifted up by vanity or pride, she 
reviled Moses, and was smitten by the Lord with leprosy, of which she 
was healed only at the earnest prayer of him whom she had rashly 
rebuked. 

Deborah, a “ mother in Israel,” was also a prophetess. She was full of 
wisdom, and acted as a judge in settling the coniroversies of the people 
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among themselves during several years, when they were held in subjection 
by the Canaanites. Israel was in a state of vassalage, and the duties of a 
judge were to a great degree private. Under the inspiration of God she 
incited Barak to throw off the tyrannous oppression of Jabin. But while 
she accompanied him on his military expedition, it was as a counsellor and 
assistant, not as a leader. With her, too, the prophetic excitement revealed 
itself in song, and her glorious triumphal ode, after the defeat and death of 
Sisera, vindicates her claim to poetic insight. 

Huldah, the wife of Shallum, in the days of Josiah, was distinguished 
for prophetic gifts. When Hilkiah, the high-priest, found a book of the 
law in the house of the Lord, Josiah sent him and other priests to consult 
Huldah the prophetess. 

Noadiah is called a prophetess. She joined others in the attempt to 
intimidate Nehemiah while rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 

These are the most prominent instances in the Old Testament of the 
prophetic gift being bestowed upon females, and, rightly considered, they 
seem to be in harmony with its general spirit as regards the position and 
province of woman. Neither of these took upon herself a public office in 
any such sense as Moses did. Neither of them set up as a public religious 
teacher. They were inspired of God, and we yield them honor. But even 
in their prophetic frenzy, they did not overstep the bounds of feminine 
decorum, nor break away from that sphere in which God had placed 
them. Notwithstanding these apparent exceptions, substantial harmony 
runs through the Old Testament as regards the place which woman 
occupies. 

We come now to the New Testament. Christ wrought his ministry on 
the earth, and was followed by loving and grateful disciples. Among 
them were many women; they supplied his wants; they sat at his feet; 
they stood around his cross, undaunted by Jewish insults, or the mockeries 
of Roman soldiers ; they were earliest at his tomb, and permitted first to 
greet him after his resurrection. His whole bearing toward them was one 
of the most respectful and tender regard. How considerate Christ was of 
his mother! What kindness and appreciation and delicacy were shown by 
him toward the two sisters in Bethany, the widow of Nain, the woman at 
the well, the penitent Magdalen! As no one else has ever done, he lifted 
up woman to her place in the family and in society, “taught her self- 
respect, and taught man to respect her.” He was in an especial sense 
the benefactor of the female sex, and wherever his gospel has been 
received woman has been elevated, refined. But what word did he speak, 
what act did he perform, which justifies her in assuming the position of a 
public teacher? Is there one? 

Our Saviour knew the best instrumentalities to employ for the diffusion 
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of his truth and the conversion of a world lying in wickedness. In all pri- 
vate ways he used the agency of woman, but not for public work. He 
first commissioned and sent out the twelve. With the interest he had in the 
welfare of women, and the known difficulties, in consequence of social 
prejudices and the customs of the age, of men in obtaining access to the 
minds of the other sex, why was not at least one of the twelve a woman? 
Afterward, from his little band of disciples, he sent out seventy more, two 
and two. If he would have women public teachers, how strange that at 
least one pair of these were not females, going out to proclaim to their 
sisters the glad news of the Messiah! Apostles and evangelists were 
inspired to write the earthly history of our Lord and of his work, to record 
the formation and doctrines of the early Church, to counsel and comfort 
the people of God through all the Christian ages, to fortell the future glories 
of the redeemed. On the modern theory of the equality of woman in 
public and official work how singular that neither Gospel nor £pistle nor 
Prophecy is from the lips or pen of woman! Does not Christ thus give 
silent but most emphatic and convincing testimony that she is not designed 
nor fitted for public station, but that her powers of influence and of use- 
fulness, greater in many respects than those of man, are to be employed in 
more private ways? 

With the example of Christ the teachings of the apostles harmonize. 
The most tender and suggestive figures are employed to describe the posi- 
tion and relations of woman. Paul says, “The head of every man is 
Christ, and the head of the woman is the man;.... He is the image 
and glory of God, but the woman is the glory of the man.” “ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself 
for it. So ought men to love their wives as their own bodies: he 
that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the church.” Ina 
similar spirit Peter writes, “ Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your 
own husbands, ... . even as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord ; 
whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well.” Notice the motive as- 
signed, that thus the husbands, who have not hitherto obeyed the Word, 
may, without the Word, be won by the conversation of their wives, that is, 
their beautiful Christian spirit and example. He also exhorts husbands 
to give “honor unto the wife, . .. . as being heirs together of the grace 
of life.” To what an exalted position the gospel raises woman! This 
whole biblical theory of the relation of the sexes, and the constitution of 
the family, is infinitely superior to that of modern reformers, which makes 
marriage but a partnership, the household a place of independent and 
clashing interests. 

In harmony now with the general spirit and teachings of revelation are 
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the special precepts which apply to the subject before us, Paul speaks very 
explicitly : “ Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak, but. . . . to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. And if they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home ; for it is a shame for women to speak in the church.” In the eleventh 
chapter he had argued against women expounding the Word on special 
grounds. Here he places it on general grounds. He forbids it altogether. 
The prohibition is positive, explicit, universal. So in the second chapter 
of First Timothy he speaks at length of the duties of men in public worship, 
then of the duties of women. They are to come to the public assemblies 
of the Church in sober apparel, with modesty of appearance and deport- 
ment; the strictest decorum is to be observed. To put the matter of their 
public teaching beyond a question, he says positively, “ Let the woman 
learn in silence I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence.” 

Now two things here are specially noticeable. This injunction harmo- 
nizes with the representations of the Bible in regard to the position of 
woman as relates to public offices and duties. It does not stand by itself, 
at variance with the revealed Word. And it is from the lips of one who 
employed the aid of woman largely, and delights to acknowledge publicly 
his indebtedness to her. The force of what Paul says is often sought to 
be broken by representing him as a celibate, ignorant of the nature and 
capabilities of the female sex, and unappreciative of their qualities and 
powers. But, on the contrary, he is full of high-bred courtesy toward 
woman ; he is a Christian gentleman. The very spirit of chivalry breathes 
through his words ; he is a religious Bayard in the respect he shows the 
noble women, not a few whose names are immortalized by his pen. Hear 
him: “I commend unto you Phebe, our sister, ... . for she hath been 
a succorer of many, and of myself also. Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my 
helpers in Christ Jesus, who have for my life laid down their own necks ; 
unto whom not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gen- 
tiles. Greet Mary, who bestowed much labor on us. Salute Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, which 
labored much in the Lord. Salute Rufus .... and his mother and mine.” 
Who ever had a profounder respect for woman than Paul? Who has laid 
a richer tribute at her feet than he? And it is not a sentimental affecta- 
tion, a cheap, idle compliment of words. He freely and gladly employed 
her Jabors and influence jn all the ways in which they could be used 
properly. He made Phebe deaconess of the church at Cenchrea. But in 
the public meetings of the church, made up of old and young, of males and 
females, women were to keep silence. There were many things they could 
do better than men, but the province of public instruction was not theirs. 
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It is to be remembered that the worship of the early Church resembled 
our devotional meetings much more than our formal preaching service on 
the Sabbath day. In apostolic times religious meetings were held usually 
in the dwelling-houses of Christians. The Scriptures were read; a brief 
exhortation, full of warmth and love, was made by the leader; prayers 
were offered, hymns were sung, and any brethren who felt moved by the 
Spirit addressed the meeting. Neander says, “Only the female members 
of the Church were excepted from this general permission.” 

But various passages of Scripture seem to many to conflict with this 
view. 

Among them is that in Acts i. 14: “These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brethren.” In the preceding verse the names of the 
Apostles are given. They had just returned to Jerusalem from witnessing 
the ascension of our Lord. Then itissaid: “ These,” —i. e. the brethren, 
for the masculine pronoun is used, — “ these continued in prayer with the 
women.” Robinson, in his New Testament Lexicon, referring to this pas- 
sage, among others, says that ovv has the sense of “in company with 
others.” The brethren then continued in prayer in company with the 
women. Should one pray at the bedside of an impenitent man, and after- 
wards speak of it, he would be very likely to use a similar form of 
expression, —“I prayed with him,”— not meaning that the sick man 
prayed, but that he prayed in his presence. 

Galatians iii. 28 is often quoted: “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” The interpretation must of course be limited to 
the matter about which the Apostle is writing, and that is, the freeness of 
salvation to all who accept Christ. He has just stated this in the 26th 
verse, “For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 
Then he goes on to say Jew and Gentile, bond and free, male and female, 
in him are all on a level. There is no favor shown on account of nation- 
ality, of condition, of sex. Whosoever believeth shall be saved. Chris- 
tianity thus raises woman to an equality with man as regards acceptance 
in Christ and eternal life, and in this way has elevated the female sex 
wherever it has prevailed. This passage only teaches that in Christ all, 
male and female, are equally acceptable to God. 

Passages which speak of women prophesying are considered irreconcil- 
able with the view here taken. In Acts ii. 17 Peter quotes the prophecy 
of Joel: “Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” The fulfil- 
ment of this prediction in the early period of the Chureh cannot be denied. 
It is undoubtedly true that women shared in that mysterious supernatural 
excitement which brought with it the power of speaking in unknown tongues, 
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of expounding the word, of declaring the future. How and where they used 
this gift of prophesying, this speaking under divine influence, does not 
very clearly appear; but there is no decisive evidence that it was employed 
in any way analogous to public teaching in the Church, except in the case 
of the Corinthians, and then it was rebuked, and a stop put to it by the 
Apostle. 

In Luke ii. 36 it is said, “And there was one Anna a prophetess, the 
daughter of Phanuel.” She was a devoted Jewess, living under a vow, 
and with a few others of like spirit dwelt in Jerusalem, and attended strictly 
upon all the services of the Temple. When the infant Jesus was brought 
in for circumcision, and the aged Simeon recognized in him the “ hope of 
Israel,” Anna, entering at that moment, likewise accepted him as the prom- 
ised Deliverer, “ and spake of him to all them that looked for redemption 
in Israel”; that is, she told the good news, privately so far as appears, 
to the little company of devout Jews who, like her, were watching the 
signs of his coming. Certainly there was no taking upon herself any 
office of public teaching. 

Acts xxi. 9, “ And the same man,” i.e. Philip the Evangelist, “ had 
four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” Where they exercised their 
prophetic gift we are not informed; they are spoken of only in connec- 
tion with the family. There is no intimation that they ever taught in pub- 
lic. Because the “ gift of the Holy Ghost” was bestowed upon them and 
others, it by no means follows that they exercised it in the public meetings 
of the Church. There were abundant opportunities and occasions for them 
to use it in private ways, from house to house, among the sick and the poor, 
in gatherings of women, in just such labors for truth and God as Paul em- 
ployed Phebe the Deaconess. Because they prophesied, we are not driven 
to the inference that they preached or exhorted in the Church. But, on the 
other hand, the indications given by the very language in which they are 
referred to are, that they taught and labored in private and unobtrusive 
ways, such as the Apostles sanctioned, such as God in all the ages of the 
Christian Church has signally owned and blessed, — never more signally 
than in the hospitals, where our soldiers lay smitten, longing for their 
Northern homes, — than among the freedmen of the South, struggling up 
through hatred and scorn to freedom and virtue, — such as the voice of 
divine Providence now, as never before, is calling women to walk in ! 

‘But this rule of women keeping silence in the churches certain ones in 
the Corinthian Church seem to have violated. In the eleventh chapter 
Paul reasons with them on the indelicacy of their conduct, and seems to 
admit that they might prophesy with their heads covered, and then in the 
fourteenth chapter, and in the Epistle to Timothy, expressly and positively 
forbids the whole thing. Claiming inspiration or not, they were to keep 
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silence in the churches. Now this is not the only instance in which irregu- 
larities sprang up in the infant church. But the fact tliat they existed, 
does not justify them, nor warrant the practice of them now. They were 
rebuked and condemned. Among the irregularities thus censured and 
forbidden was that of women prophesying in the public meetings of the 
Church. 

However desirous we may be, and ought to be, to enlarge the sphere 
and develop the powers of woman for the good of the race and the glory 
of God, yet it is safe to work, only in the line, and within the limits of the 
revealed Word. We do not know the mischiefs which may follow if we 
transcend them. 

There is an immense power in the female membership of the churches 
hitherto unemployed, almost unrecognized. The welfare of Christ’s king- 
dom requires that it be developed and used. But in doing this we must 
not cast away the Word of God. The Holy Spirit is wiser than we ; 
“ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our learn- 
ing.” Modes consistent with the teachings of Scripture may be found for 
the full employment of the activities, and for the exercise of all the influ- 
ence of woman. 

D. R. Capy. 


Aruineton, Jfass. 





VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


Vent, sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte ceelitus 
Lucis tux radium. 
Veni, Pater pauperum ; 
Veni, dator munerum ; 
Veni, lumen cordium, 
Consolator optime, 
Dulcis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium. 
In labore requies, 
In estu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 
O lux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intia 
Tuorum fidelium. 


Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 
Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium. 
Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 
Da tuis fidelibus 
In te cofidentibus 
Sacrum septenarium. 
Da virtutis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium. 


Attributed to Robert II. King of France, 996. 
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EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


A MANUSCRIPT is a concession to weakness. We think there can be 
but one natural method of presenting divine truth,— that which after a 
thorough canvassing of the theme depends upon the excitement of the 
moment, the inspiration of the subject, the magnitude of the occasion, for 
language and figures with which to clothe the truth and express it in a 
fitting manner. Of course such a speaker must be a hard student and 
have a wide range of knowledge at command. 

While we advocate one style of preaching we would by no means dis- 
card the other. We suppose that if men could think and frame their 
thoughts into language as satisfactorily on their feet, in the heat of dis- 
course, as when sitting by a desk with a careful pen in hand, few would 
subject themselves to the drudgery of writing thirty or forty pages every 
week. The pen would then be left where it belongs, — to treatises and 
essays and books. Very few men can do this. Therefore most preachers, 
especially those who aim at a finished style and conciseness of expression, 
write carefully. The men are probably very few indeed who can afford to 
dispense with the discipline of the pen. Doubtless, because of this weak- 
ness, many subjects can be treated more satisfactorily, and so as to produce, 
in some directions at least, better impressions by a written than by an 
extempore sermon. . 

The tendency of adhering exclusively to the extemporaneous style seems 
to be to foster a rambling and a disjointed method of discourse. The 
tendency of adhering exclusively to a written sermon seems to be to pro- 
duce a stiff, inflexible, stereotyped style. It may then be a question worth 
considering, whether the two methods might not be made to aid each other 
by neutralizing, in each direction, the unhappy effects which may result 
from exclusive practice of either method. One who always speaks with- 
out writing is liable to make unqualified statements which convey an im- 
pression directly opposite to that intended. On the other hand, one who 
always ties his utterance to a carefully prepared manuscript is liable to 
fall into a painfully precise method of expressing thought, which equally 
defeats its ends. We think there are published volumes of sermons which 
illustrate both these points. 

We are aware that others hold a different opinion, but we think that 
there can be no middle ground between a manuscript and no manuscript. 
It is the practice of some to preach from memory. But one must have 
a singularly retentive memory to make such a practice profitable. The 
majority of men must lay this method aside as too expensive. And be- 
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sides, the mind must be more or less constrained in reaching out after the 
exact words of the manuscript; so that this method in the majority of 
cases would lack the freshness and vigor of either of the other methods. 
Fenelon says of this manner of preaching: * Consider, then, in the next 
place, the advantages that a preacher must have who does not get his 
sermon by heart. He is entirely master of himself; he speaks in an easy, 
unaffected way, and not like a formal declaimer. Things flow then from 
their proper source.” “ He who speaks from memory is not like a man that 
speaks to an audience, but like a rhetorician, who recites or declaims. 
His action must be awkward and forced ; by fixing his eyes too much he 
shows how his memory labors in his delivery, and he is afraid to give way 
to an unusual emotion, lest he should loose the thread of his discourse.” 
Some write out their thoughts in full, but lay the manuscript aside when 
they enter the pulpit. . This is open, it seems to us, to even greater objec- 
tions than the method from memory. After the mind has thoroughly can- 
vassed a theme, and expressed all its ideas upon paper, it seems unnatural 
to seek to force the mind into a semi-extemporaneous utterance of the 
same ideas in unpremeditated language. The mind would involuntarily 
seek those words which had been premeditated. We once heard Emerson 
deliver an address in this way. It was absolutely painful to listen to him. 
Some write their sermons in part and leave the rest to be filled out by ex- 
temporaneous remarks. This seems to us fatal to a clear, connected line of 
discussion ; the two styles are so different. The description with which 
Horace opens Ars Poetica would apply well to such a sermon. It seems 
then to us that there is no middle ground between reading from a manu- 
script and extempore preaching. We think that these two styles embrace 
all the excellences with none of the defects of the others. 

It is well sometimes not to have a manuscript between the preacher and 
the pews. Some subjects lose force by being formulated too much, or tied 
down too closely to the rigorous style and line of thought that should char- 
acterize a carefully written discourse. They demand to be thrown off in 
the heat of inspiration produced by the occasion. While we think some 
of the dissenting preachers of England preach too exclusively without 
notes, yet, from hearing some of them, we derived new impressions of the 

value and power of extempore preaching. New England preachers are 
inclined to the other extreme, which is in some respects we think more 
hazardous. There is talent enough in the pulpit of New England to war- 
rant an attempt, which we are persuaded would be eminently successful, 
to cultivate a flexible yet sufficiently compact style of extempore address. 
It would add power to the pulpit. It would lift sermonizing out of its 
“old ruts,” and give to preaching a readiness and breadth of adaptation to 
which it now seems too much a stranger. How often does the hunter, 
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after discharging his piece, want another barrel for the unseen game which 
the report of his gun has startled from its hiding-place!_ How many times 
does the preacher utter some word or sentiment which opens a way to 
give a turn to the discourse which could not have occurred to him in his 
study. He can see by some look or movement in the congregation that 
some thought has been started, germane to the line of his sermon, which 
needs to be pursued and fixed. If the preacher relies upon the inspira- 
tion of his subject, the occasion, his congregation, for thoughts, how readily 
and adroitly he can shape his remarks, without being suspected of person- 
ality, so as exactly to suit such a case, by a few well-chosen words, or 
by a new line of thought, perfectly akin to his text and the purpose of 
his sermon. 

In arguing for the practice of extempore preaching we say nothing 
against culture of the highest style nor information of the widest possible 
range. On the contrary, one cannot be a successful extempore preacher 
who is not a faithful and careful student. But we would make culture 
adapt itself to the best methods of reaching men. Professor Phelps cau- 
tioned one of his classes not to let any theory of ministerial culture create 
a gulf between the clergy and the masses which cannot be bridged. The 
pulpit is aggressive when fulfilling its true mission, and should be made to 
reach the masses by going out after them, as Chalmers did in Glasgow, — by 
bringing the truth down to their level, if they can be reached in no other 
way. The lever must be put beneath the weight to lift it. A long stride 
was taken towards this end when the old-fashioned high pulpits were cut 
down, and the preacher was brought from the skies near enough to the 
people so that he could be seen without an opera-glass and be heard with- 
out an ear-trumpet. Perhaps our manner of preaching needs to assume 
more of that familiarity which will bring ,it down within reach of the masses 
without degrading its culture. It may be a question whether that is not 
the highest type of culture which can come down to where men are with- 
out damage to itself. Christ moved among that class of men who were 
most despised in his day. He put himself in contact with them. He ate 
with them, talked with them, wept with them. He put himself on the 
level of a brother to every poor suffering one that needed sympathy. And 
yet in- his lowliest acts and associations we can but look with reverence 
upon him. For not one whit of his dignity of character was abated by such 
contact. So it seems to us that the highest and best culture suffers nothing 
by adapting itself to the wants of the masses. Professor Phelps says, in 
his admirable tract upon Ministerial Culture: “You had better go and talk 
the gospel, in the Cornish dialect, to those miners who told the witnesses 
summoned by the committee of the English Parliament that they had 
‘never heard of Mister Jesus Christ in these mines,’ than to do the work 
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of the Bishop of London. Make your ministry reach the people; in the 
forms of purest culture if you can, but reach the people ; with elaborate doc- 
trine if possible, but reach the people ; with classic speech if it may be, but 
reach the people. The great problem of life to an educated ministry is, to 
make their culture a power instead of a luxury.” What we want is not 
less culture, but consecration of culture that will use all means to save 
some. An illustration of this is at hand. One of the most finished schol- 
ars and preachers in the United States recently removed with his congre- 
gation to the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, N. Y., and crowds flock to 
hear him. The preacher has yielded none of his culture and refinement. 
He could not. They are part of himself. But with one strong hand upon 
these, he has swung himself down to reach the masses with the other. 
And the downward sweep of his splendid intellect and culture has given 
him a power over men which few possess, and which he never wielded be- 
fore. As Mr. Beecher happily expressed it, he stands “on an open plat- 
form where the crowd can surge up to his very feet.” 

Now while we do not undertake to say that the practice of extempore 
preaching alone can accomplish such results as to bring our presentations 
of the truth nearer to the great heart of the masses that throbs beneath us, 
yet we believe it will help ; for it will teach us to call things by names which 
are familiar to the ears we address. We do not believe that our preach- 
ing will have that persuasive freshness and vigor that it might and must, 
to be eminently successful, until the clergy adopt in part the extempore 
style of address. Our own plan has been to use a carefully prepared 
manuscript in the morning, and a very short brief in the afternoon; aim- 
ing to make the extempore address -clench the nail we sought to drive in 
in the morning. 

Perhaps we cannot better continue this discussion than by stating some 
of the advantages of extempore preaching which occur to us. Before 
proceeding to notice these we wish to say that we do not advocate throw- 
ing aside the manuscript entirely. Professor Phelps once said, “ Extem- 
porize everything but one carefully written sermon a week.” We also 
wish to say that our idea of fitness for this kind of preaching involves deep 
study, a wide and varied range of knowledge, and above all earnest piety 
and enthusiastic love for the work. 

I. One advantage is the relief to the voice. A minister’s usefulness de- 
pends very much upon those little vocal chords which God has placed in 
our throats. It is by the vibration of these that we are able to communi- 
cate the gospel orally and persuasively to the ears of men. It is therefore 
a matter of vast moment that we train and keep our voices. 

The organs of speech almost involuntarily assume a different position in 
passing from reading to the conversational style of extemporaneous speech. 
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Partly because, perhaps, one ¢s conversational and the other reading. It is 
not natural for men to talk as they would read, nor read as they would 
talk. The kind of thought and the manner in which it is uttered mould 
the organs of speech. Any speaker who will take the trouble to watch 
himself will notice that his voice assumes a different tone, when, in the 
progress of a written sermon, he pauses to utter some thought that at the 
moment has flashed upon him. The congregation will notice the change 
and look up, they cannot tell why. People that seem inclined to drowsi- 
ness will frequently rouse themselves when the speaker throws out an 
idea in the heat of the moment. The change in the voice breaks the 
spell of monotony that lulls the senses. This shows us the necessity of 
varying the voice to suit the sentiment we are uttering. Now since the 
voice adapts itself to our style of address, extempore preaching will relieve 
it by permitting it to be as unrestrained and flexible as our thoughts. 

We hear very much about “ ministers’ sore throats.” This is largely be- 
cause there are so many who do not know how to use their voices. The 
voice ought not to become weary by use, and will not if used as nature 
intended it to be. As soon as some men enter the pulpit with a written 
sermon, they immediately drop the natural tone of conversation, speak 
from the throat rather than the diaphragm, with the vocal chords in a con- 
strained, unnatural position, and come down from the pulpit at the close 
of the day scarcely able to speak above a whisper. No wonder, since the 
muscles of the throat are made to do all the work of ejecting the voice, 
which the diaphragm ought to do. And yet these same men, before their 
cases become hopeless, will carry on conversation by the hour without 
fatigue. Now extempore preaching is conversational. Therefore we say 
that the practice of it trains the voice to utter itself naturally, whether in a 
written or an extemporaneous sermon. We undertake to say that if more 
young men would cultivate this manner of preaching there would be far 
fewer spoiled throats, and far fewer broken-down ministers and splendid 
intellects lying idle. For true extemporaneous preaching is natural and 
conversational. 

II. Another advantage of extempore preaching is that it gives quick- 
ness and facility of thought and expression. For very much of the mental 
effort must be put forth on the feet, while the mind is in the heat of the 
theme, grasping here and there for an appropriate illustration, without a 
moment’s time to weigh words. Of course the mind that can do this well 
must acquire great readiness and facility of thought and expression. The 
mind that schools itself to this style of address will have brilliant thoughts 
gleam upon it like a sudden flash of lightning, and will be able to chain 
these thoughts to vivid words, with which to utter them with tenfold 
greater force than it could by words calmly: selected in the study, and 
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therefore not alive with the idea. The mind should be so schooled to 
rapid and almost unpremeditated action, that it will on all occasions put 
forth its best efforts at the least possible expense of labor and time. One 
may acquire, by discipline, such promptness of looking into subjects, and 
bringing out their leading ideas, as will enable him at a glance, as it were, 
to seize upon the prominent points, and marshal them in logical order. 
There is vast difference in minds in this respect. Some will “look a sub- 
ject into shape,” while others are getting ready to think about it. And 
yet the power of doing this is so largely mechanical that every one may 
acquire it to a certain extent. The completeness of our view of a subject 
does not so much depend upon the length of time we spend upon it as 
upon the vigor with which the attention is applied to it, and the keenness 
of analysis with which we dissect it. Extemporaneous speaking favors 
this; for then the mind is kept on the alert to watch the progress of the 
theme so as to grasp its ideas, and frame them into sentences that shall 
best express them as they rapidly come and go. So that often the mind 
outstrips the tongue. Any danger of substituting words for thoughts will 
be readily averted by the necessity which rests upon every thinker of 
being a hard and careful student, and by the use of the pen for the elabo- 
rate development of many themes. 

There are illustrations of this in the pulpit and at the bar. Thomas 
Scott is said for years to have prepared his discourses entirely by medita- 
tion on Sabbath morning. Few could safely venture to this extreme. Yet 
it shows the ability of the mind to act promptly and effectually when it is 
kept upon the alert by constant occupation. “ He who is always engaged 
in thinking and studying will always have thoughts enough for a sermon, 
and good ones too, which will come at an hour’s warning.” It is said that 
when Sir Samuel Romilly was in full practice in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, and at the same time overwhelmed by the pressure of public affairs, 
his custom was to enter court and there for the first time learn the history 
of the case he was to plead, and proceed forthwith to argue it. Of course 
a long practice and severe study of the principles of law enabled him to 
do this. But the instance shows what facility and quickness of thought the 
mind may be disciplined to acquire. A similar instance is told of Webster, 
I believe. In a certain case he slept while the testimony was given. 
About twenty minutes before he was to make his plea he roused himself, 
examined the papers of his associate, plead his case, and won it. Few 
could acquire such quickness of thought, but it could be approached. What 
we seek is similar facility and readiness for the preacher. 

An extempore sermon may be in part likened to the construction of a web 
of cloth. The patterns are drawn, and the warp put upon the loom, with 
precision and care. The filling, which completes the web and creates the 
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figures, is put in by the swiftly flying shuttle. An extempore sermon is care- 
fully and logically planned on the proposed line of thought. The ideas are 
expanded, filled out, and illustrated, while the mind is in the swift process of 
thought, within the proposed limits of the theme. Some can do this more 
readily than others. But all can attain respectable success in this style of 
address. It is said that one of the best extemporaneous preachers in this 
country broke down in his first attempt. Manifestly such a mind will think 
more rapidly than one which rarely if ever thinks away from the pen. 

The benefit to the written sermon of this style of address will be ineal- 
culable. It is sometimes the misfortune of sermons that abound in most 
valuable thoughts that they mar their own effect by heavy and unattractive 
methods of expression. Clear, happy, and forcible language is not at all in- 
consistent with great depth of thought. Racy language, with few thoughts, 
will command the mind better than heavy language, even though it bristle 
with ideas. But racy language, that is full of thought, will move men 
more than either. Men love thought if they can grasp it. Now the facil- 
ity of expression which extempore preaching gives to the mind will inev- 
itably impart itself to the written sermon. I believe it was Dr. Lyman 
Beecher who said, in substance, that he spoke extemporaneously so that he 
could write with more freshness and vigor, and wrote so that he could speak 
extemporaneously with more precision. What the age demands of the 
pulpit now is, not dogmatic discussions, in technical terms, of points of doe- 
trine long ago sufficiently proved to candid minds, but a style of presenting 
and enforcing doctrines which will carry men whither we will, whether 
they will or not. We think these two methods of preaching, by imparting 
freshness on the one hand and precision on the other to our thoughts, will 
help each other compass this end, and so remove from the pulpit the slur 
cast upon it, whether justly or not, that it has lost its power. If this is 
true, regain it; if not, exercise it. 

Besides, if one accustoms himself to rapid and consecutive thought, as 
in extempore speech, it will help him, when he composes, to write at a 
white heat. Pope’s maxim was, “to write with fury and correct with 
phlegm.” One cannot help writing “with fury,” if he gets his subject into 
him, so that he is full of it, and it must come out. Sir Walter Scott said 
“that the works and passages in which he has succeeded have uniformly 
been written with the greatest rapidity.” This isnot peculiar to the author 
of the Waverley Novels. Those passages in a sermon which carry an audience 
away with the thought, and put them in closest sympathy with the speaker, 
are almost always thrown off in a hot race between the mind and the pen. 
It is said that Fénélon’s Telemachus was composed in this way, and sent 
to the press with one single erasure in the manuscript. Thoughts some- 
times lag heavily at the end of the pen. The ink is thick or the mind is 
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dull. When we come before our congregations, neither they nor we will 
feel what we say, as a fire in the bones that is consuming us. 

Now we know that the best thoughts are those which must be caught as 
they fly. They are like those rare birds which must be shot on the wing 
or not at all, The huntsman who can bring down his game only after 
deliberate aim can never be a sportsman. We think it will help the 
mind to write under this pressure, to force it to think and speak under 
such circumstances that it must grasp quickly at its flying thoughts, or 
lose them. Speaking of the extemporaneous preacher, Fénélon says: 
“ The warmth which animates him gives birth to expressions and figures 
which he never could have prepared in his study.” Thomas Scott says: 
“The degree in which, after the most careful preparation for the pulpit, 
new thoughts, animated addresses, often flow into my mind while speaking 
to a congregation, even on very common subjects, makes me feel as if I 
was quite another man than when poring over them in my study.” Have 
we not sometimes had thoughts, when out of the study rambling in the 
woods, which we longed to utter to our congregations in precisely the form 
in which they first occurred to us, but which we could not recall as they 
came flashing over the mind in the first moment? Why may not this be 
so while we arein the pulpit? And why may not our pens catch some- 
thing of this fire, and our studies be as glowing furnaces, and our written 
sermons as red-hot iron from which burning sparks fly beneath the heavy, 
solid strokes of the hammer? We think, if we accustom our minds to 
extemporaneous address, an attractive freedom and flexibility will be 
given to our profoundest and most thoroughly elaborated thoughts. 

III. Another advantage of extempore preaching. It leaves one free to 
give such a turn to his train of thought as exigencies, which could not pos- 
sibly have been foreseen and provided for in the study, may present. If 
such turns in the thought are digressions they do not seem so. Cases may 
sometimes occur in which the preacher, after he enters his pulpit, will see 
the imperative importance of entirely reconstructing the framework of his 
sermon, and presenting the same thoughts by a different plan. The sing- 
ing of a hymn, the prayer, something, may develop a state of feeling of 
which the preacher was not aware, and for which he had not provided, and 
which it is of the utmost importance that he should encourage and ply with 
earnest, burning words. All that is necessary is to reconstruct his line of 
thought. If he has the habit of extempore address, he can do this readily, 
and hurl the truth straight to its mark, as he could not if his mind were 
bound inflexibly to what he had previously thought out and written with 
care. Besides, when one’s eyes are oscillating between his manuscript'and 
his audience, more upon the manuscript perhaps than upon the audience, 
he will miss such exigencies that invite him to turn his thought that way, 
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and point his truth with special power. A gleam of light that rested for 
one moment upon a congregation and was shut out the next by a passing 
cloud, once afforded a preacher a forcible and pungent illustration of a 
truth he was just then uttering. As the eye of the extemporaneous speaker 
wanders about over his audience, he may be able to see the effect of every 
truth he utters; and some face may show that the heart is touched. The 
preacher can seize upon that case at the moment, and, knowing the indi- 
vidual, by a few well-chosen words, fix the truth, or administer a rebuke, 
or give consolation. Because his hearers are his unuttered texts. He is 
preaching at them, individually or collectively as the case may be. They 
afford him material for thought by which to apply the truth to them. The 
presence in an audience of men of various callings and professions will 
suggest illustrations, which one cannot afford to lose, which the study would 
not have suggested. Every preacher aims to preach at his people, but 
none does it so effectually as the extempore preacher; for his hearers are 
his sermon, which it is his business to weave into language, and hurl back 
into their midst. 

This suggests a collateral advantage. There is an eloquence in the eye 
which can be uttered by no words. The eye sometimes gives more point to 
the truth than the most elaborate words, spoken in the most eloquent way. 
Doubtless there is much exaggeration about Patrick Henry’s power, but 
there is enough truth to show the mighty influence which is imparted by 
the spontaneous energy of an excited speaker. We often witness this at 
the bar and in halls of legislation. It is the man as much as his words 
that convinces. His eyes, his face, his fingers, his posture, argue his theme, 
because he is alive with it. As we read the opening sentences of Cicero’s 
first oration against Catiline, and hear the scathing invectives roll from 
the mouth of the speaker, shot out by the pent-up indignation of his soul 
that could be restrained no longer, can we not seem to see a fury in the eye, 
and a scorn upon the lip of Rome’s most splendid orator, which were as 
scathing as his words, — which the heart of the traitor must have quivered 
under in terror? Says another, in speaking of this advantage of extem- 
pore preaching: “ There is more nature, more warmth, in the declamation, 
more earnestness in the address, greater animation in the manner, more 
lighting up of the countenance and whole mien, more freedom and meaning 
in-the gesture; the eye speaks, and the fingers speak, and when the orator 
is so excited as to forget everything but the matter on which his mind and 
feelings are acting, the whole body is affected, and helps to propagate his 
emotions to the hearer.” Such power has been attained in the pulpit. 
One of the early preachers, John Knox I think, was once discoursing upon 
the crucifixion of Christ. There was that in his eye and in his whole 
mien, as well as in his words, which made a soldier present forget the place, 
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and grasp his musket convulsively, and knit his war-worn features, and 
call out to the speaker to show him the murderers of the Saviour. A 
student of Chalmers told us that when the eloquent preacher began his 
sermon, his eye and manner and voice were often dull and monotonous. 
But as he proceeded and warmed with his theme, his eye kindled, his man- 
ner became animated, the whole man was on fire, and, by the time he had 
finished, his audience were drawn to their feet and far over the backs of 
the pews towards the pulpit. There is magnetism in the kindling eye 
that will draw men. The extempore preacher, whose subject is in him 
and must come out, has manifestly an advantage in this respect which 
the reader of a manuscript can rarely gain. 

IV. Another advantage is that extempore preaching helps to present 
some subjects in a style and manner more congenial to their character. 
Some themes demand the flexible, familiar treatment of conversational style. 
They best reach their mark in this way. We are no advocates of a 
rambling, incoherent style that grasps now here, now there, and catches 
nothing, because there is nothing to catch. There is a vast difference 
between rambling and flexibility. Some extempore speakers are rambling 
speakers because they are not close and severe students. Yet that kind of 
flexibility of discussion which is not loose, nor severely logical, and which 
some themes seem to require, can be acquired by extemporaneous speaking. 
Some subjects cannot be limited, as we limit others which we think upon 
severely, and write out carefully. You cannot chain them; the mind will 
exercise freedom in treating them. If you write, your sermon will be no 
more than an extempore sermon on paper, which will not be so good as an 
extempore sermon not on paper. Some sermons ought to be written both 
for the discipline and for the sake of the subjects; for they demand a sort 
of investigation to which the pen is essential. “ But then a very large: 
proportion of the topics on which a minister should preach have been sub- 
jects of his attention a thousand times. He is thoroughly familiar with 
them, and an hour to arrange his ideas and collect illustrations is abun- 
dantly sufficient.” ‘ 

Besides there is a certain class of hearers in almost every congregation 
whom such themes and such a presentation of them will reach better than 
any other. Some more than others depend upon the eloquence of the 
speaker’s eye, gesture, mien. The truth comes to them with most force 
through such channels. Their souls are aroused because they can see 
a fire in the eye of the speaker, which the inspiration of the moment 
kindles. Their souls are melted and in an attitude to receive the truth; 
they may be insensible to logic, not appreciate fine rhetoric, but the appeal 
of the eye and of the eloquent gesture they cannot resist. If the truth 
could be known, it might be found that multitudes fail to be moved by the 
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truth, simply for want of just such appeals to their natures, which are far 
more emotional than logical. We need not go far for illustrations. Go 
into your pulpit and preach your elaboratest and most carefully prepared ser- 
mon. Some are no more moved by the blows of your logic than by the blows 
of a feather. Go into your chapel in the evening, and your eloquence and 
rhetoric and learning will be put to shame, for these same persons will listen 
with tearful and rapt attention to the broken narrative of some unlearned 
Christian, who speaks neither rhetorically nor logically. The very trips in 
his language are more eloquent than your most finished sentences. His 
very mistakes in grammar will draw tears, where your precise construc- 
tions would fall like lead. Not because of these mistakes, but because he 
speaks from the heart to the heart. The preacher cannot afford to ignore 
the fact that there are some themes and some people that imperatively 
require him to speak extemporaneously. 

VY. Another advantage is that it helps the preacher to ™ a ready man. 
This is required of the minister of the gospel in these days, when he is so 
often expected to speak without a moment’s warning. Where is the parish 
in which the pastor is not frequently called upon for a speech which he 
has had no time to prepare? Occasions will sometimes occur when want 
of this readiness will expose him to great mortification. He may be called 
to speak at funerals ; to express his thoughts upon the leading topics of the 
day ; to respond to some sentiment on some public occasion, without any 
* opportunity for making preparation. Sudden providences sometimes offer 
the very best advantage to the preacher of making some useful and lasting 
religious impressions, if he has the ability to seize upon them at the mo- 
ment. When the news came on Saturday of the death of President Lin- 
coln how many hearts first sank with grief, and then rose up in hot indig- 
nation, and on the next day uttered words that held multitudes in breath- 
less attention. True, this was an occasion when a man with a soul could 
not help speaking. But others equally imperative, and far less inspiring, 
constantly arise, when the minister must speak then or never if he would 
use the event to produce its fullest measure of influence. Some providence 
may occur as he is going to his pulpit which will totally unfit his audience 
to hear with profit the sermon he has in his pocket. What a power 
will he have in his hands who is able to lay down the sermon which he 
has prepared in his study under other inspirations, and take his stand upon 
this event that is just now in every mind, and pour truth, which it suggests, 
into the hearts of his hearers, through channels which it has opened. We 
cannot. afford to neglect cultivating a habit which will fit us to seize upon 
and apply such events at the moment when the tide of feeling they cause 
is highest. The preacher must be like the mariner who watches the 
tide so that he may float his vessel up to the wharf on the highest wave. 
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It said of a certain governor of New Hampshire that, when called upon 
for an after-dinner speech, he would arise and say, “ Having been unex- 
pectedly called upon to offer a few remarks,” and then take from his 
pocket a long and elaborately prepared manuscript. The minister of the 
everlasting gospel cannot afford to be so glued to paper. It is painful to 
hear men apologize that they are unprepared, that they are accustomed to 
write their thoughts, and so on. Public speakers, especially ministers, 
have no right to be taken by surprise by any emergency that calls for 
expression of thought. They must be many-sided men. They must be 
hard students. They must have a wide range of knowledge. They must 
be ready men. Therefore we say that every preacher ought to cultivate 
the habit of extemporaneous speaking. 

VI. Again, extemporaneous preaching will help him mature and perfect 
his written sermon. A man, especially a young preacher, simply cannot 
write two sermons a week carefully and well; and that is the end of it. In 
literature, as in everything else, one thing finished is vastly better than 
two incomplete. No argument is necessary to show the advantage of giv- 
ing the time of two sermons to writing one. One is much more likely 
to form a good and pregnant style if he writes less and with greater care. 
Too many sermons are written, as well as too many books. If an extem- 
pore sermon is prepared as it should be, to take the place of one written ser- 
mon, the excellence of the sermon which we write must be greatly increased. 
When we preach sermons that are the products of weeks of study, our con- 
gregations go away with the impression that their pastor is a growing man. 
The same impression, though in less degree, may be produced every 
Sabbath, if we devote five or six days to writing a sermon, instead of two 
or three. This we can do if we cultivate the habit of extemporaneous 
preaching. 

A collateral advantage may be mentioned here. It will give the preacher 
time to pursue other studies. He must keep thinking, reading, investigat- 
ing. In these days especially he must be, to a certain extent, familiar 
with science, history, philosophy, biography, etc. He cannot afford to ex- 
pose himself to the charge that he knows nothing outside of his profession, 
by neglecting to keep himself informed upon the general topics of the day. 
“The great master of Roman eloquence thought it essential to the true 
orator that he should be familiar with all sciences and have his mind filled 
with every variety of knowledge. He therefore, much as he studied his 
favorite art, yet occupied more time in literature, philosophy, and politics 
than in the composition of his speeches.” Other eminent speakers have 
done the same in the pulpit and at the bar. No one should have better 
acquaintance with the general principles of science and philosophy and the 
leading facts of history than the minister. No one should be more familiar 
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than he with leading points in the great questions of the day. Such breadth 
and variety of knowledge will enable him to give such freshness to his ser- 
mons as will make them living things of the present, rather than dead 
mummies of the past. Such knowledge requires study, and such study 
requires time. Therefore we deem it of the first importance that preachers 
cultivate the habit of extemporaneous speech. 

VII. The last advantage we shall mention is, it keeps the mind fresh 
and vigorous. It is just possible that the demand of the pews has out- 
stripped the pulpit. It is the fault of men of culture that they speak to 
their hearers as mere thinkers and scholars. And so it is partly true that 
the pulpit is in danger of being lifted too far above the people. Men are 
not all like the mathematician who read Paradise Lost without pleasure, 
because he could not see that it proved anything. Young men go fresh from 
the study of theology and philosophy into the pulpit, and preach to men as if 
they could all appreciate niceties of method and style, and were to be moved 
by the same calm, cool reflection that influences those who are guided by the 
dumb, lifeless pages of a book. They dare not make more noise or gesture, 
or exhibit more enthusiasm than the letters on the page of their elaborate 
manuscript. 

Men’s habits of life require an electric influence to move them. The 
object of the preacher should be “to address men according to their actual 
character, and in that mode in which their habits of mind may render them 
most accessible.” To the large mass of people, profoundness of argument, 
exactness of arrangement, choiceness of language, do not become attrac- 
tive unless they are joined with earnestness of manner and freshness of il- 
lustration, which relieve any appearance of scholasticism. Those arguments 
are really the most profound which are so presented as to convince men. 
The profoundest truths may be dressed in a popular and attractive style. 
We see this illustrated constantly at the bar, where the great principles of 
law are discussed in language which is not premeditated, but is the inspira- 
tion of the moment, the presence, the occasion. 

It is often complained that ministers become dull and prosy. Not because 
they.are hard students. There can be no equivalent of laborious study. 
But this hard labor should not be allowed to dry up one’s freshness of 
thought and expression. There is imminent danger that it will, if the mind 
never expresses itself except in the slow and measured sentences of an 
elaborate manuscript. While men grow old in years they need not in 
thought, and they would not if they would cultivate an extemporaneous 
style of address; for they would be obliged to keep pace with the times. 
Many a gray-haired man would stand in the pulpit in a green old age, and 
draw the young as well as the old to his words of wisdom, fresh as the morn- 
ing, and new and grateful as the evening. To our mind the venerable Dr. 
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Cox is a capital illustration of our thought. We must think that much of 
the charge of prosiness which is brought against clergymen is due to the 
fact that they have not progressed with the age in their style of thought 
and speech. We think extempore preaching would‘help correct the evil. 
It could not fail to correct it: 

In this discussion we have aimed to show that hard study and high cul- 
ture should be harnessed to a fresh and popular style of speech. Let the 
ministry educate themselves. That is not to be neglected. But let them 
learn to speak so that the common people will hear them gladly, and beg 
that the same words be spoken by the same lips on the next Sabbath. 
We therefore argue that half our preaching on the Sabbath and all our 
exhortations on days of the week, should be extemporized. It will require 
hard, determined study to fit one’s self to do this. But the fruits, we are 
persuaded, will reward the labor. 

We cannot do better than to close this article with the words of Dinou- 
art, who expressly disapproved the practice of extempore preaching in 
general, but who allowed its excellence when accompanied by that prepa- 
ration which we would everywhere imply: “You are accustomed to the 
careful study and imitation of nature. You have used yourself to writing 
and speaking with care on different subjects, and have well stored your 
memory by reading. You thus have provided resources for speaking 
which are always at hand. The best authors and the best thoughts are 
familiar to you ; you can readily quote the Scriptures, you express your- 
self easily and gracefully, you have a sound and correct judgment on 
which you can depend, method and precision in the arrangement of 
proofs ; you can readily connect each part by natural transitions, and are 
able to say all that belongs, and precisely what belongs, to the subject. 
You may then take only a day, or only an hour, to reflect on your sub- 
ject, to arrange your topics, to consult your memory, to choose and prepare 
your illustrations, — and then appear in public. I am perfectly willing 
that you should. The common expressions which go to make up the body of 
the discourse will present themselves spontaneously. Your periods, per- 
haps, will be less harmonious, your transitions less ingenious, an ill-placed ~ 
word will sometimes escape you; but all this is pardonable. The anima- 
tion of your delivery will compensate for these blemishes, and you will be 
master of your own feelings and those of your hearers. There will, per- 
haps, be apparent throughout a certain disorder, but it will not prevent 
your pleasing and affecting me; your action as well as your words will 


appear to me the more natural.” 
S. L. BLake. 
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A NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue following resolution was adopted by the Pilgrim Memorial Con- 
vention assembled in the city of Chicago, on the 27th day of April 
last : — 


“ Resolved, That this Pilgrim Memorial Convention recommend to the State 
Conferences and Associations, and to churches organized in other local bodies, to 
unite in measures for instituting on the principle of fellowship, excluding ecclesi- 
astical authority, a permanent annual or triennial Conference.” 


There was no time for debate; and the vote, therefore, expressed an 
almost spontaneous judgment on the part of the representatives of the 
Congregational churches from Maine to California. Conversation with 
persons from different sections of the country also showed that there was 
springing up simultaneously an apprehension of the great need which 
exists for an institution of the kind proposed, or its equivalent. It is, 
therefore, a fit thing at least to open in this Quarterly the consideration of 
reasons for a measure of so much novelty as well as importance. Of course 
there will be many points incidental to the establishment of a national 
Conference, the discussion of which would now be premature. The pres- 
ent aim is to set forth some primary or fundamental reasons why such a 
Conference, organized with the wisest possible conditions, should be insti- 
tuted. 

We suggest, first, that the great practical usefulness of such an institu- 
tion in regard to matters of high importance and of common concern to 
our churches, is a fair deduction from recent Congregational history. 
Passing by ancient synods and councils for the sake of brevity, it is an 
obvious lesson of experience, derived from the “ Convention of Ministers 
and Delegates of Congregational Churches in the United States,” assem- 
bled in Albany, N. Y., in 1852; from the “ National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches,” held at Boston in 1865; and, we may add in confidence 
of its results, though still future, from the recent “ Memorial Convention ” at 
Chicago. Each of these great assemblies was called together for practical 
ends, and under the pressure of emergencies which it was felt implied 
common duties and demanded united counsels. Measures of grand impor- 
tance were proposed, and beneficent consequences have been secured. Now 
it cannot be questioned that interests of not less, but rather more, imposing 
magnitude will continue to arise, demanding of Congregationalists from 
ocean to ocean common consideration and united action. The progress of 
events and the growth of our country assure us that the future must reveal 
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momentous responsibilities, which will call for the exercise of all our asso- 
ciated wisdom and energy. 

It may be said, indeed, that coming occasions can be provided for by conven- 
tions and councils called de novo, as heretofore; and to some extent it is true ; 
but it still remains to be urged that all which is effected by conventions can 
be accomplished by a Conference, organized as a permanent representative 
body with more facility and more certainty ; and, in addition to this, other 
noble ends will be promoted which cannot be reached by bodies called now 
and then into assembiage and directly dissolving, or adjourning sine die. 

The convention system, if the name may be used where there is no sys- 
tem, is in itself inconstant and spasmodic. To mention no other special 
danger, opportunities of the brightest promise for advancing great religious 
ends in the line of Congregational duty are liable to pass unimproved and 
even unobserved, simply because no persons are charged with the office 
and function of calling together the representatives of the churches, on 
whom falls the responsibility of those opportunities. The old adage holds, 
“what is everybody’s business is nobody’s.” How came it to pass that for 
more than two hundred years the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land did not meet in general synod or council? It was hot for lack of 
great occasions and weighty interests. Did not the Revolution of 1776 
open a field of obligation and effort for our churches of that era propor- 
tionately as wide and promising as the rebellion of 1861 for the churches 
of this generation? Did not the times when New Jersey, Western New 
York, Ohio, and other broad regions were “ pre-empted ” by Congregation- 
alists, present as favorable opportunities and as high objects of common 
Christian enterprise as the combinations and prospects of 1852? A Con- 
ference having a permanent life of its own, and springing ever afresh from 
the life-fountains of the churches, expressing at once their concert and 
their zeal, would not suffer such sublime occasions to be lost by casual neg- 
ligence. A passage’ from Dr. Baldwin may well be repeated here: “ The 
Congregational churches were at that time vigorous, and growing rapidly 
in strength ; and the associations had been constantly increasing in num- 
bers, and no want of adaptation on the part of the Congregational system 
to that region had been discovered. Nevertheless, the greater was absorbed 
by the /ess, and the majority yielded to the minority. That denomination 
which laid the first foundations of the Church here in the New World; 
which, under God, constituted the great power for good in the infancy of 
the nation, and through all its early growth; which from the very first had 
followed the emigrating colonies on every line of their progress into the 
wilderness, now poured itself into the bosom of another denomination, 
and left its very name to disappear.” This was an issue certainly to be 


1 Congregational Quarterly, January, 1870, p. 22. 
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deplored by all who consistently hold that Congregationalism embraces 
elements of truth nearer to the Scriptures, and, therefore, more valuable 
and more salutary than those of other ecclesiastical polities; and it may 
well be seriously inquired whether the historical facts do not present in 
the most impressive light the practical need of a national organization, “ on 
the principle of fellowship,” to prevent the pouring of a true church-life 
into the bosom of other denominations. 

In this connection the existing State conferences afford an instructive 
and encouraging analogy. The oldest is the General Conference of Maine. 
With a life of about forty-five years it has grown mature. It has been a 
strong and beautiful bond of the churches in times of severe trial and bitter 
popular dissension. Its practical advantages, its beneficent effects, the ele- 
vated and edifying spirit of its meetings have gained it an almost peerless 
rank among modern Christian institutions. It has become a model, and 
emulous States are following so bright an example. In the principle of 
the institution there is nothing to excite a doubt, but everything to confirm 
the expectation that a similar national organization would, far more than 
oceasional conventions, promote the well-being of Congregational churches 
and the great ends of religion which rest upon them collectively. It has 
no arm of power to govern and compel, but great moral force by combin- 
ing the sympathies and opening the way for the common wisdom and zeal 
of a great body of Christians. So much, we believe, is the fair deduction 
from our history. 

We observe, in the second place, that the history we have only glanced 
at points to the organization of a national Conference as the dictate of a 
sound philosophy. What is needed is organization sufficient to give to our 
Congregational ideas their normal expression, and to secure in due meas- 
ure their active power. 

It is an aphorism which none will dispute, that where there is no organ- 
ization there is no life. It is so in every realm of our knowledge. If mat- 
ter is to rise into vegetable life, it must be organized; and upon its organi- 
zation depends its variety of form, its majesty of size, and its beauty of 
flower. Animal life, with its endless variety of features, functions, and 
enjoyments, exhibits in a higher order the same universal fact. In the 
region of human institutions, however modified by varying relations, the 
principle itself holds and controls with unabated force. 

It is true that in the spheres of intelligent and moral life the rights and 
liberties of individuals must be protected; but it is no less true that an 
intense individualism, which bursts the bonds of good societies, is as much 
to be dreaded as tyranny. Order, under power, is better than license 
degenerating into anarchy. 

Congregationalists are a body of Christians who deprecate the exercise 
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of power from without upon the individual churches; for this very reason 
they need ail the more the union which is strength, sustained by the prin- 
ciple of fellowship. The union should embrace all the churches, and its 
proper symbol, expression, and instrument is the national Conference. 
They are not bound together by iron bands of power without ; they should 
cohere, to the remotest member, by the life within, as a complete and 
glorious organism. 

To the want of such an institution, we believe, may be fairly ascribed a 
large part of the immense loss of Congregational members and Congrega- 
tional sentiments west of the Hudson. A complete system of State con- 
ferences, crowned with the fellowship of a national Conference, would have 
constituted a vital energy, holding the members in common sympathies and 
efforts; and those measures which, as consistent Congregationalists, we 
must believe have resulted mischievously, would in all probability have 
never been adopted. We cannot wonder that our members have been 
flying off like drops of water from a revolving stone, when we consider to 
what extent the principle of fellowship, which is the vital cohesive power 
of Congregational churches, has been practically suspended; and we have 
even created centrifugal forces instead. 

It is a favorite idea of many persons, by no means forgotten in this con- 
nection, that it is one chief function of Congregationalism to modify the 
spirit of other denominations, and that its spirit lives wide-spread under 
other names. Weare not disposed to controvert this opinion; but it ought 
not to be entertained unbalanced by other considerations which necessarily 
attend the facts with which we have to deal. It may well be questioned 
whether “the absorption” of Congregationalists has not been permitted to 
go quite far enough already, whether there is not more lost than gained by 
the process in respect to the actual prevalence of scriptural sentiments in 
other denominations ; whether, indeed, the absorption would not be fatal to 
sentiments of a scriptural polity if they were not upheld visibly and 
powerfully by numerous churches, and whether the influences really at 
work under other names would not accomplish more good, for the common 
cause, by continuing under their true name and organization. It must be 
remembered that the Congregationalism which is absorbed does not all 
continue Congregational in spirit, certainly not actively so; and the re- 
sources of wealth, talent, and piety are actually given to the propagation 
of opposed sentiments. When drops of water clear as crystal, sparkling 
‘with heaven’s own light, are mingled in a larger volume of colored fluid, 
they take that color; and Congregationalists take at last the sentiments, 
sympathies, and aims of those with whom they become identified. It is 
against nature to suppose that the true light will shine with its own unper- 
verted character, through falsely colored media; and if the peculiar senti- 
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ments we hold are really scriptural and important, the loss of which we 
have spoken is serious. 

We know it is said that Congregationalists are not and cannot be prop- 
erly a denomination or a sect, — that by virtue of an inherent necessity in 
their system they must be unsectarian, and accordingly they must submit 
to certain relative disadvantages while existing among sects. In this view, 
as it is practically urged, there is an evident truth, and an equally evident 
fallacy. The Congregational principle, in itself considered, is not sectarian 
or denominational; but none the less for that Congregationalists, like 
others, are the representatives of certain ideas; they must have their insti- 
tutions, measures, and symbols; they are distinguished from denominations ; 
and thus by the very existence of sects around them they are constituted 
in visible, practical, concrete relations a body separated, a distinct com- 
munity, a denomination having its name and functions; and they cannot 
help themselves. The fact is one created by others, for which Congrega- 
tionalists are not responsible; and they must accept the situation with its 
attendant duties and consequences. To do otherwise is a practical folly, like 
which it would be difficult to find another example, — it is in the name of 
their principles to abandon their principles; for principles will not live in 
this world without the expression and support of those who hold them. 
What is more paradoxical than for Congregationalists to say, “ We are not 
sectarians,” and then to prove it by joining themselves to sects, and giving 
their wealth and influence to the propagation of sects, and establishment of 
power they disown ? 

We urge the organization of a national Conference, therefore, in the 
light of philosophical considerations, as the ultimate symbol of Congrega- 
tional ideas, the legitimate organization of those ideas before the world, 
and the crowning institution of a great community of churches, — the nor- 
mal expression, defence, and support of their common fellowship. 

It is not to be objected to this view that it proposes an advance on what the 
Fathers have transmitted. It is commended by that consideration, because 
it is an advance on the line of their principles. “The wise man’s eyes are 
in his head.” “ Congregationalism,” says Dr. Bacon, at Chicago, “was not 
born with its eyes in the back of its head, but looking forward.” John 
Robinson expected “more light to break forth from the holy Word.” The 
Pilgrims entered into a covenant “to walk in all the ways of the Lord 
made known or to be made known.” They opened the way, but they did 
not limit the march of the Congregationalists of this age. The germinant 
principles appear in the past which should now bloom in the institution pro- 
posed. A want has been felt, a light has been sought, a duty of advance 
has been discerned,— thoughts are ripening into convictions; and till 
something more scriptural and Congregational can be presented, the Na- 
tigne} Coenferénde will present its strong claims. 


« 
2 e 
ae 
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In the third place we present as a reason for a national Conference the 
fact that it will constitute the appropriate symbol of visible unity. We 
believe the day is at hand when great importance will be attached to this 
idea. If we recognize the Catholic as a branch of the Christian Church, 
it will be seen at once that the vast majority of Christians have held the 
doctrine of one visible, universal Church. Some weight must be allowed 
to that fact as presumptive evidence. The Scriptures seem at first view to 
teach the same doctrine, and it may prove to be also the last view. It 
requires a labored, and we judge a doubtful exegesis to make the “holy 
oracles” consist with the opinion that there is only a spiritual unity of true 
believers ; and that a visible unity is unrevealed, and the very idea prepos- 
terous. The existing divisions are not so much maintained with hearty 
confidence and boldness, as right and wise, as they are modestly apologized 
for and excused as inevitable in such a world as this, and on the whole 
attended with many incidental advantages. In the depths of Christian 
judgment there still remains among those who believe in churches many, 
but one Lord, a dim conception that divisions are not founded in truth, that’ 
the divine idea of perfection in the Church is that of visible as well as 
spiritual unity. To this it must be added that visible diversity itself pro- 
duces spiritual discord. It utterly breaks the bands of fellowship with the 
greatest bodies that claim the name of Christ. 

The current belief in the propriety of existing divisions was natural, not 
to say unavoidable, in the reaction against an iron unity enforced by power 
which became a rack for consciences; but the reaction may itself have 
become an opposite error. It may be that unity should still exist, though 
in accordance with very different principles and conditions. 

If this be so, it would follow that our Congregational churches should 
present to the world some symbol of their visible as well as spiritual 
oneness. They should not be as grains of sand driven by the wind, but a 
coherent mass, — not as separate individuals merely, but a living organ- 
ism. If a philosophical view of what is conducive to the growth and 
power of Congregational sentiments requires this, much more does the 
sublime scriptural conception of “ one body [capa] and one Spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all.” ’ 1 

There is not space here to discuss the proposition; nor is it directly 
relevant to our theme; but we offer it for consideration that there are 
peculiar historical, philosophical, and scriptural grounds on which it may 
well be believed that the one visible Church of the future must be essen- 
tially Congregational ; for it must combine these conditions, “ holding the 
Head,” freedom, and fellowship ; and these three are combined in Congre- 
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gationalism. This being so, the organization of a national Conference in 
America will be an event of the widest relations and the grandest signifi- 
cance ; for it will be the symbol of a unity which need not be narrower 
than the round world, —a unity not framed by ecclesiastical power, sure 
to verge into oppression and excite revolt when left to itself, but a unity 
of the fellowship of Christ, inspiring and therefore incorporating eyery 
member, — “ Christ, from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love.” 

Congregationalism wil] then, at least theoretically, embrace the two con- 
ditions of extension which were set forth by President Sturtevant at Chi- 
cago, — “including everything which is of God, excluding everything 
which is not of God,” and one more which, in a world constituted on the 
principle of organized life, we hold is no less indispensable, a legitimate 
organization and instrument of common action, without which the true 
life fails. 

R. B. Tuurston. 

Sramrorp, Conn. 





LUTHER’S PRAYER. 


Our God, our Father, with us stay, 
And make us keep thy narrow way ; 
Free us from sin and all its power ; 
Give us a joyful dying hour; 
Deliver us from Satan’s arts, 
And let us build our hopes on Thee, 
Down in our very heart of hearts ! 
O God, may we true servants be, 
And serve Thee ever perfectly. 
Help us, with all Thy children here, 
To fight and flee with holy fear ; 
Flee from temptation, and to fight 
With thine own weapons for the right ; 
Amen! Amen! so let it be! 
So shall we ever sing to Thee, 
Hallelujah ! 





Congregational Necrology. 


CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Hon. STEPHEN BYINGTON, the son of Jared and Rebecca (Porter) 
Byington, was born in Waterbury, Conn., in that part now Naugatuck, Septem- 
ber 20,1794. He removed with his father’s family to Hinesburg, Vt., in 1806. 
His advantages for education were only such as the common schools of that 
period afforded ; but being gifted with a mind of unusual power and inquisitive- 
ness, he seized upon all practical aids, and continued through life a thoughtful 
reader. He investigated the subjects which he took up with great patience and 
painstaking, and often wrote out the results of his thinking. A few of these 
papers, bearing on the practical issues of the day, were published ; most of them 
remain in manuscript. When young he was associated with others in a literary 
society that collected a good library and exerted a large influence on the charac- 
ter of the town. He formed his opinions and took his positions thoughtfully, and 
was seldom moved fiom them by any wave of popular feeling and action. He 
gained the confidence of his fellow-citizens in his sound judgment, and was cho- 
sen to important public trusts. He was a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the State in 1536, of the State Legislature in 1837 and 1838, and one of 
the assistant judges of the Chittenden County court in 1837-39. 

His ancestors were of the old Puritan stock, descended from two brothers who 
came from England at an early day, the one settling in Massachusetts and. the 
other in Connecticut. The well-remembered missionary to the Choctaws, Rev. 
Cyrus Byington, was of the same family. 

The atmosphere in which bis early life was passed was religious and thought- 
ful. He read the Bible much, studied religious doctrines with interest, strictly 
observed the Puritan Sabbath, felt and acknowledged the personal claims of re- 
ligion, but did not make a public profession of his personal faith in Christ till he: 
was forty-two years old. He probably might have done this at an earlier period 
if the expression of his emotions had been less reserved and his self-scrutiny less 
severe. Though it is probable that he came to the determination to do so during. 
a great religious excitement under the labors of Rev. Mr. Burchard, the revival- 
ist, he showed his characteristic deliberation by waiting till the excitement had 
passed away, and then, almost alone, he stood before the altar in the presence of 
his fellow-citizens, confessed himself a sinner saved by grace, and took on him- 
self the solemn covenant to walk with the people of God. 

He maintained his Christian life with growing interest and faithfulness, till, in 
later years, religion became almost the only subject of his reading, and of public 
labor. He was punctual at all the services of his church, at the church-meetings,. 
prayer-meetings, and at the monthly concert, in which he was for many. years the 
most efficient assistant of the pastor. He also kept his place in the Sabbath 
school and in the Bible class as long as he was able, long after. he ceased. to 
take part in public secular affairs. He was for many years the teacher of a Bible 
class, and will be best remembered for his services there. The most intelligent 
of the congregation gathered around him. His appeal to the Bible was full of 
simplicity and confidence; his knowledge of it was comprehensive and critical. — 
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During the later years of his life he suffered much from chronic rheumatism. 
He seldom left his home but for the house of God. This he visited as health 
would permit to the last. He died February 7, 1869, of pneumonia, aggravated 
by his old rheumatic troubles. The attack was sudden, and its work soon done, 
from the first prostrating almost entirely both physical and mental energy, so 
that the testimony he left for Christ comes from his life, not from his dying-bed. 

He married, February 24, 1824, Sarah Hoyt, sister of Rev. O. S. Hoyt, who 
was for most of their married life their pastor. She most happily supplemented 
his logical, and perhaps we should add rigid, temperament by quiet and domes- 
tic virtues of rare excellence. Religion had the uppermost seat in the house- 
hold, and they received the highest rewards parents can ever gain: they lived 
to welcome all their children into the same church and communion with them- 
selves, 

Mrs. Byington died June 23, 1861. They left four children: Rev. Ezra Hoyt 
Byington, late pastor of the Congregational church in Windsor, Vt.; Ellen E., 
wife of Truman B. Burney, of Jericho, Vt.; Deacon W. Irving Byington, of 
Hinesburg ; and Rev. George P. Byington, acting pastor of the Congregational 
church in Westford, Vt. : 

C. KE. F. 


ELIJAH KING PROUTY was born in Charlestown, N. H., June 11, 1801, 
and died at Newbury, Vt., September 25, 1869. He was the son of Samuel and 
Mary (King) Prouty. His life was sacredly devoted to the “service of song” in 
our Congregational Zion. His father removed to Waterford, Vt., and soon died, 
leaving this young child to be raised in a family of strangers, whom he loved and 
honored through life. He early displayed a remarkable proficiency in sacred 
music, and commenced leading a Congregational choir at the age of seventeen. 
He experienced religion at Waterford, united with the Congregational church, 
and was divinely led, as he always claimed, to consecrate himself to God’s ser- 
vice in sacred music, as his “ solitary life study.” This he taught successfully for 
more than fifty years. His residence as teacher and conductor of choirs was at 
Burlington, Vt., Lebanon, N. H., for thirteen years, and latterly at Newbury, Vt. 
He was the prime mover in the first “ musical convention” in Vermont, held at 
Montpelier in 1839, which is also claimed as the first ever held in the United 
States; and he was permitted —to him a glorious privilege — to be present at 
the “ Peace Jubilee” in Boston, in 1869. He was an intimate friend of the dis- 
tinguished Lowell Mason, and his compositions appear in several of the modern 
collections of church music. His domestic enjoyments were of a high order. 
“« He seemed to be inwardly happy, both from his true piety and his unconquer- 
able thirst for progress in music.” He took life leisurely ; and the beautiful sim 
plicity of his home was ever charming to his numerous friends. One not otherwise 
happy, at his fireside soon fell into a pleasing mood in the presence of the good 
man, as he engaged in genial conversation, or drew out sweet airs from his violin. 
His hospitality was unbounded, though that, with the ever-heeded necessities. of 
his family, kept him poor. His character was also disciplined in the school of 
sorrow. He was married, October 12, 1829, to Miss Cynthia Loomis, of Boston, 
who died early in life (April 8, 1835), leaving three young children. He was 
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married again, March 25, 1838, to Miss M. A. Converse, of Lyme, N. H. His 
great affliction was the loss of his favorite daughter, Mary Jane, the elder of the 
two children by his second marriage. She had been thoroughly educated under 
her father’s direction, and was possessed of many amiable and shining qualities; 
but she died far from home and friends in North Carolina, whither she had gone 
as a teacher of music. 

The following tribute to Mr. Prouty’s excellence as an instructor is given by 
one of the many hundreds of his pupils: “ His ear for music was almost painfully 
accurate. I dreaded to make a discord in his presence ; but as a companion and 
a friend he was greatly endeared. The charitable manner in which he bore with 
my infirmities, and at the same time the fidelity he evinced in dealing with my 
faults, each alike served to heighten my love and respect for him, and also to 
bring out and impress forcibly upon my mind those cardinal traits of his charac- 
ter, kindness, tenderness of heart, and a steadfast adhesion to the right. I have 
always loved to think of that vast amount of good influence he must have exerted 
through a long course of professional service ; and I feel assured that the man, the 
instructor, and the Christian were impressed for good upon scores and hundreds 
in youth and middle life, so that it must be true in an important sense, ‘he being 
dead yet speaketh.’ ” 

Says his pastor at Lebanon, N. H., for many years, the Rev. C. A. Downs: 
‘¢ His love of sacred music was not that of the mere artist, but that of the fervent 
Christian. He loved the songs of Zion because he loved Zion herself. The fer- 
vor of his praise sprang from a heart which had felt redeeming love. He has 
now done with the cares and trials and pains of earth. In that world where he 
now is his passionate love of sacred song finds full scope ; and few, we think, join 


with more fervor than he in the ‘ song of Moses and the Lamb.’ ” 
M. T. R. 


Rev. OTTO SMITH HOYT was born in New Haven, Vt., May 22, 1798. 
His parents were Ezra and Sarah (Smith) Hoyt, and among the more respectable 
and honored of the citizens of that good town. His father was a farmer in good 
circumstances, and during his life held some of the most important offices in the 
town and county. Young Hoyt fitted for college at Royalton Academy, and was 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1813, in a class of twenty-nine, among whom 
were Samuel Nelson, judge of the United States Supreme Court, Charles Wilcox 
the poet, and other men of distinction. The seven classes with which he was 
more or less associated in college graduated one hundred and fifty-eight members ; 
seventy-three of these became ministers. The influence of the college and all 
the atmosphere around and witbin it was highly religious. During his college 
course Mr. Hoyt professed his faith in Christ, and determined to fit himself for the 
ministry. 

He spent the first year after leaving college as a teacher in Middlebury. In 
1814 he entered the seminary at Andover. In 1815 he accepted an appoint- 
ment as tutor in his Alma Mater, and finished his seminary studies at Princeton, 
in 1816-17. Soon after graduating at Princeton he preached about a year in 
Utica, N. Y., as assistant to Rev. Dr. Dwight. He received a call to settle in 
Hinesburg, Vt., and was ordained there September 30, 1818. The sermon was 
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preached by Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of New Haven; prayer by Rev. Samuel Aus- 
tin, D. D., President of the University of Vermont. Only two Vermont ministers 
now survive whose ordination was before his, — Rev. Ammi Nichols, of Brain- 
tree, 1807, and Rev. Dr. Silas McKeen, of Bradford, 1815. 

The town of Hinesburg then contained a thriving agricultural population, and 
was somewhat noted for intelligence and enterprise. The Congregational church 
had been long without a settled pastor, but it contained some excellent men who 
had maintained the services of the Lord’s day, whether with or without preach- 
ing, and were ready to encourage and assist their young pastor in the important 
work he had undertaken. Mr. Hoyt gave his main strength, everywhere and 
always, to the peculiar work of the ministry, giving studious and devout atten- 
tion to the furnishing of his mind with Christian knowledge, and to the prepara- 
tion of his sermons. He did not neglect pastoral visitation, but always held it 
subordinate to the careful and laborious preparation for the pulpit. Excepting 
that there were a few families where he more frequently visited for the cultiva- 
tion and the enjoyment of social life, his intercourse with his people was almost 
entirely ministerial, and, after the manner of those days, somewhat formal. He 
regarded the interests of education as second to religion, and both from taste and 
principle gave much time and labor to promote them, in all the grades of com- 
mon school, academy, and college. Largely through his efforts an academy was 
organized at Hinesburg soon after his settlement there, which has continued to 
do good service up to the present time. For a few-terms it was under his own 
instruction. From 1823 to 1833 he was one of the trustees of the University of 
Vermont, and from 1841 to the end of his life he was a member of the corpora- 
tion of Middlebury College. 

After laboring in Hinesburg about ten years his health became poor, and, 
especially on account of the failure of his voice, he was constrained to ask a dis- 
mission from his pastoral duties. He was dismissed by a council, February 3, 
1829. He tried teaching in the academy in Hinesburg for about a year, and 
removed to Utica, N. Y., in August, 1831, and acted as agent for the American 
Education Society in. Central and Northern New York, preaching, collecting 
funds, and encouraging young men to enter the ministry. In 1836 he had charge 
of the Young Ladies’ Seminary in Clinton, N. Y., which he conducted with much 
success, and with much pleasure to himself. A strong religious interest pervaded 
the school. Most of the pupils were pious, and several of them became distin- 
guished missionaries. 

In the summer of 1837 he was recalled to Hinesburg, and was installed there 
again February 28, 1839. During his absence the church had been visited by 
the revival preachers and the religious excitements so common at that period, 
and more than one hundred members had been added 4o the roll of the church. 

There was especial need of the presiding care of a judicious pastor. Mr. Hoyt 
succeeded admirably, but his second pastorate was probably less harmonious and 
quietly successful than the first had been. He had very different elements to 
deal with. Yet very few churches have been so uniformly, and for so long a time 
prosperous and peaceful. 

His health was never very strong, and the wear of age showed itself earlier in 
him than in many men. He was finally dismissed April 14, 1854. The length 
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of both pastorates was twenty-six and a half years. From the first installation 
to the last dismissal was thirty-five years and seven months. He received to the 
church during the first pastorate eighty-six members, during the second, one hun- 
dred and three. There were received to the church from the beginning of the 
first to the close of the second, three hundred and eight. Most of these must be 
considered as the fruit of his ministry ; they had their Christian life nourished 
and matured under his teaching. 

His sermons were thoroughly evangelical, eminently fitted to instruct, and to 
secure a healthy growth in Christian knowledge, and humble faith in Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice. He was often called to preach on public occasions. He 
preached the convention sermon at Woodstock, in 1841. He was always a punc- 
tual and- active member of his ministerial association, and was highly respected 
and warmly loved by his brethren and neighbors in the ministry. 

After his dismission in 1854 he removed to New Haven, to take care of his 
step-mother on the old homestead. He was occupied in occasional preaching, 
but mostly in teaching in the academy at that place, till the summer of 1859, 
when he was suddenly stricken with paralysis while in attendance upon a meet- 
ing of the corporation in Middlebury College. From this attack he only par- 
tially recovered, and then gradually and slowly declined, nursed by his faithful 
wife and daughters, till he fell asleep, November 13, 1869, aged seventy-six years 
and six months. 

Mr. Hoyt was married to Laura Jane Huntington, of Vergennes, May 11, 1819. 
They had five children, two sons and three daughters, all of whom, with their 
mother, are living. 

C. E. F. 


Rev. ALEXANDER FULLER, JR. was born in Sandwich, Mass., Decem- 
ber 28, 1838. He was the son of Captain Alexander and Rebecca (Spring) 
Fuller. He was in the eighth generation from Samuel Fuller, the Mayflower 
Pilgrim, who was the beloved Physician of the colonists, and a deacon of the 
Plymouth Church, and who died near Smelt Brook in 1633. His was the first 
will legally proved by witnesses before the court at Plymouth, and in it he 
“orders certain estates of his to be sold and the proceeds to be applied to the 
education of his two children, Samuel and Mary; and another portion he devises 
to Roger Williams if he would accept the same, having hitherto once declined to 
accept it.” 

Dr. Fuller’s wife is reported to have been the first school-teacher of the 
colony. His son Samuel served also as deacon of the church, was afterwards 
licensed to preach, and, after preaching sixteen years in what is now Middle- 
borough, a church was organized there, and he was ordained as its first pastor at 
the age of seventy years, but lived only about eight months after his ordination. 

Samuel, the third, was a farmer in Kingston. Jabez, John, Eleazer, Alexander, 
and Alexander, Jr. complete the series. 

The subject of this sketch early showed a peculiar fondness and aptitude for 
learning. Amiable, affectionate, and dutiful, he required no restraints from his 
parents except to keep him from excessive study. At the age of fourteen he 
was fitted for college, having studied in the academy at Waterville, Maine, 
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where his parents then resided. At that age he experienced a change of heart, 
and soon after was admitted to the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which his 
parents were members, From the time of his conversion he consecrated his life 
to the gospel ministry. On account of his youth and the feebleness of his con- 
stitution he did not enter college until two years later. He was graduated at 
Waterville College in 1859 with the highest honors of his class. He finished a 
three years course in Bangor Seminary in 1862, and while a member of that 
institution changed his ecclesiastical relations, joining a Congregational church. 
He was a charming companion, a diligent and successful scholar, and as he grew 
in knowledge he grew in grace. 

After leaving the Seminary he supplied, for several months, the pulpit in 
North Carver, Mass., and then accepting the unanimous call of the new Con- 
gregational Church at Clintonville, Plymouth, be was ordained their first pastor, 
October 28, 1863. He was not sparkling nor flashy. His style of preaching was 
simple, graceful, direct, and pertinent. Ready and affluent as a writer he aimed 
not merely to elucidate his subject, but to convince and persuade his hearers. 
He often preached extemporaneously, especially in time of revival, and those 
were his most effective efforts. He was peculiarly happy in his ministrations to 
the young. He was beloved as a pastor, and within four years and a half he 
received over sixty to the church on the profession of their faith. 

An affection of the brain impaired his sight, and after much suffering he died 
December 5, 1869. 

A bright star, hid now by the cloud, he shines in the upper firmament, and will 
shine brighter and brighter forever. 

J.P. 


Rev. WALES LEWIS, the son of Frederick and Lucy (Wadsworth) Lewis, 
was born in Bristol, Maine, July 20, 1798. He had five brothers and six sisters. 
When he was about sixteen years of age the family moved to Whitefield, Maine. 
He possessed an athletic frame and a robust constitution. Until twenty years of 
age and upwards he devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. He received relig- 
ious instruction from his pious parents. The Assembly’s Catechism was the study 
of his childhood, and with its strong doctrines his mind grappled as his mental 
powers gained maturity. He sought to know the reason of things. A sermon on 
the doctrine of election preached by Rev. Isaac Weston, of Boothbay, was the 
means of his conversion to God. At that time he was engaged in teaching a 
common school. Desiring to bring others to a knowledge of the truth, he conse- 
crated himself to the work of the gospel ministry, and entered upon a course 
of preparatory study, first at Monmouth Academy, and then in the Theological 
Seminary at Bangor, graduating in 1825. In June, 1826, he commenced labor 
in East Machias, Maine, and was ordained over the church in that place on the 
27th of September following. Here his ministry resulted in a revival of religion 
of considerable extent and power. He was dismissed in June, 1831. After sup- 
plying the church in Bristol, Maine, about three months, he was installed in 
Brewer, Maine, November 2, 1831, and remained pastor until September 1, 
1838. He was installed at South Weymouth, Mass, on the 12th of the same 
month, and continued his labors there until November 1, 1847, but was not dis- 
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missed by council until June 15, 1848. Preached one year at Dighton, Mass., 
commencing November 14, 1847, and was installed over the East Parish in Ha- 
verhill, Mass., July 18,1849. Dismissed May 12, 1857. That same month he 
commenced laboring in Lyman, Maine, and was installed on the 21st of the 
following October. Dismissed September 138, 1864. After severe and protracted 
sickness he commenced preaching in Pittston, Maine, May 27, 1866, and supplied 
the pulpit until January, 1867, when increasing infirmities compelled him to 
relinquish entirely the duties of the ministry. He was the subject of much suf- 
fering, and lingered until December 26, 1869, when death gave him release. 

He married Miss Lucy W. Perkins, of Kingston, Mass., May 30, 1826, also 
Miss Lucy Pratt, of South Weymouth, Mass., December 1, 1846. He had 
seven sons, four of whom survive him. f 

He possessed an ardent love for the Word of the Lord, and made it his profound 
study. He was a zealous advocate of temperance and an earnest pleader in 
behalf of the slave. Of decided convictions and a determined purpose he stood 
fearlessly for the right, even though it exposed him to the loss of friendship and 
of gain. 

As a writer, plain rather than ornate, logical and strong, he enforced the great 
truths of the gospel, and still lives in the memory and affections of those to whom 
he ministered. 

D. Q. C. 


" Rev. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS CADWELL died of pneumonia at 
Lamar, Mo., January 16, 1870, aged fifty-eight years. 

He was born in Lenox, N. Y., December 4, 1811. His parents were Eben- 
ezer Smith and Sally (Clark) Cadwell, formerly of Connecticut. The Cad- 
well family trace their lineage to the Cadwaladers of Scotland, who escaped to 
Holland from religious persecution and thence came to America about 1620. 
Mr. Cadwell became a subject @f grace at the early age of fifteen. From the 
first his desire to preach Christ was strong, but the limited means of his father 
rendered it necessary that he should remain at home. When eighteen, being 
unfitted for farm work in consequence of overdoing, he went to the Manual La- 
bor Institute at Whitesborough, New York. Thence he went to Lane Seminary, 
expecting to complete his theological course, but the unfortunate step taken by 
the officers of that institution in repressing free discussion compelled him, with a 
large number of others, to leave. In 1835 he was ordained, and began to preach 
in April of that year. On the 29th of April, 1836, he was married to Miss 
Harriet Ann Northway, only daughter of Isaac G. Northway, of Lenox, N. Y., 
where he preached the first year. 

Immediately after his marriage he went to Kingston, Canada, where his labors 
were attended with good. In the fall of the same year he returned and was a 
member of the Anti-slavery Convention held at Utica, N. Y., which was broken 
up by a mob, and completed its sessions at Peterborough of the same State. In 
January, 1837, he received an urgent invitation to return to Canada, whither 
he went in May following, and remained until February, 1838, preaching at 
various points with marked success, when his labors were arrested by the Patriot 
War, and he returned again to New York. In June of this year he emigrated 
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to Wisconsin. His first year was spent at Southport, now Kenosha. Here he 
met the strong wave of worldliness that at that time pervaded the country in 
the form of “land speculation.” It was so unusual for him to hear Christians 
talk about worldly matters so much, and especially upon the Sabbath, that he was 
much cast down and discouraged at first, thinking that perhaps he had mistaken 
the path of duty in going to a new country. But the new order of things 
proved an excellent discipline. His nervous and ardent temperament needed 
toning to patient perseverance in love for Christ and souls, however dark the 
surroundings. He there learned in patience to “labor and to wait,” and before 
the year closed he was permitted to reap precious fruit. After this he preached 
a few months in Racine. In 1840 he went to Rochester, in Racine County, 
where he formed a church, and a second one at North Rochester. An interest- 
ing revival attended his labors in this county. 

In 1843 he went to Waukegan, Ill., then called Little Fort, where he found 
some of his Canadian friends. Here he labored under many discouragements, 
but succeeded in organizing a church, and preached until July 17, 1844, when 
his wife entered into her rest, leaving him with poor health, and a son seven 
years of age. He then returned to Paris, Wis., where in his feeble condition 
he still labored on, and on the 8th of September in that year organized a church 
in that place. 

On the 16th of September, 1844, with broken health he returned to his friends 
in New York State, where he improved, and began to preach again in February 
following. April 27, 1845, he married for his second wife Miss Pamelia Wells, . 
daughter of Daniel and Sally Wells, of Augusta, N. Y., and at the solicitation 
of the church at Little Fort, Ill., returned to that place in May. Here his in- 
defatigable labors secured the erection of a neat little church building, which 
was dedicated in September following, and at the end of two years his earnest 
and faithful efforts had added more than thirty to the church by profession. 

His health failing here on account of the lake winds, he returned to Cald- 
well Prairie, Racine County, Wis., in November, 1847, where he secured the 
building of a good house of worship. At Burlington he also preached, and 
helped erect another church edifice. Early in the year 1854 he took charge of 
the churches at Genoa and Richmond, Ill. With these churches he spent fif- 
teen years. Houses of worship were erected by both churches, and many pre- 
cious revival scenes added largely to the membership. 

In June, 1869, desiring to enter more directly into missionary work, which he 
ardently loved, he removed with his family to Southwest Missouri, and com- 
menced laboring in Barton and Vernon Counties, where no minister of his 
denomination had ever preached. “With more than youthful ardor,” says a 
correspondent, “he entered upon his work, preaching at Lamar and neighbor- 
hoods about as opportunity offered, or places could be found for holding meet- 
ings. Preaching Christ had never been more sweet and precious to him. .He 
said that several years were before him, in which he could do a great work, and 
he felt anxious to work while the day lasted.” But in an unexpected moment 
the Master called for him. 

He had organized a church at Lamar, and otber organizations were in contem- 
plation; but the Lord needed him up higher. With sickle in hand, he fell in the 
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midst of the harvest-field. He was a man of large heart, and an earnest, self- 
sacrificing laborer. In him the oppressed had a warm friend. He would take 
the colored student to his side at the table when all others repelled him. The 
victim of intemperance had his earnest sympathies, and the cause of education 
his constant support. Few ministers have been more blessed in their labors, or 
have left more spiritual children than he, and of few it may be more emphatically 
said, “ and their works do follow them.” 
E, B. T. 


Rev. DAVID DYER died at Albany, N. Y., on the 8th of February, 1870. 
He had been confined to the house but a few days. He was a native of Frome, 
Somersetshire County, England, born May 10, 1810, the son of John and 
Mary (Baker) Dyer. He bore the name of his father’s brother, who was a 
minister of the gospel. While at home and engaged in business he was of quite 
a philanthropic, missionary turn of mind, and spent much time in lecturing and 
speaking at public meetings on temperance and kindred subjects, and was also 
often called to preach on the Sabbath. At length, feeling it his duty to give 
himself entirely to this work, he took a course of preparatory study with Rev. 
Dr. Tidman, of London, afterwards secretary of the London Missionary Society. 
He married Miss Sarah James, of London, March 5, 1832. He was ordained at 
Wandsworth, June 17, 1835, and was sent out that year by the Colonial Mission- 
ary Society of London, to Hamilton in Upper Canada. There he labored hard 
and self-denyingly for four years. He went through some peculiar and trying 
experiences, and especially in connection with the political events of the time, as 
well as the religious state of the community. He was strongly republican and 
American in his tendencies, and this, with considerations of health, induced him 
to come to the States. He labored for a while in Fultonville, N. Y., then spent 
a year in New Bedford, after which he supplied the Rev. Dr. Codman’s pulpit in 
Dorchester for some months in the fall of 1844, and then was settled as pastor of 
the village church in that town, April 9,‘1845. Here Mr. Dyer labored until 
June, 1852, and enjoyed his work with his own charge, as well as many delightful 
seasons with Dr. Codman and his family and people. He preached, and pub- 
lished by request, a sermon on the death of that revered minister, as also one on 
the characteristics of the Puritans. He published besides a little work on the 
“Inspiration of the Scriptures,” and wrote often for the Puritan Recorder and 
other publications. 

But it was in Albany, N. Y., that the great work of his life was done. In the 
providence of God he was called in 1852 to engage as Superintendent of the 
City Tract and Missionary Society and minister at large. In this work he la- 
bored on from year to year, often against many difficulties, but with many proofs 
also of God’s blessing. Missionaries were engaged, a regular system of tract dis- 
tribution and family visitation was persevered in; members of various churches, 
Christian and gifted too, were visitors and efficient coworkers. Preaching ser- 
vices for week-evenings and the Sabbath were established ; monthly meetings of 
the board of managers, and also of the visitors, were held; and the semi-annual 
and annual meetings of the Society, at which reports were read and addresses 
made by ministers of the city and others, were amongst the most interesting and 
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largely attended services in the city. Added to this work of the Tract Society, 
Mr. Dyer was for fourteen years chaplain of the Albany penitentiary. It was 
not, as some would say, a very inviting field of labor, and certainly not, pecuni- 
arily, a very remunerative one. But it presented to him an opportunity for further 
usefulness, and he took hearty hold of it. Here he preached every Sabbath 
morning, and for some months the number of inmates was so large that two 
preaching services were held, the one immediately after the other. But it was 
not the preaching that was so hard ;“it was not even the uncomfortable position 
and labor of standing at one cell-door after another, and talking through iron 
bars to the prisoners; it was the cavilling objections, the hard-heartedness, the 
appalling depravity, the harrowing taunts, and the bitter suffering that he saw 
and heard, that not only tasked the brain and wore upon the nervous system, 
but pierced the very heart. He was never one to boast. He seldom spoke much 
of these things that pained him, but we are confident that no one will ever know 
on earth all he suffered. And yet there were pleasant things; there were bright 
spots and delightful experiences in his work as chaplain. We have been at the 
penitentiary with him, and we have not only seen the apparent indifference, the 
hard countenance, the defiant look and sneering glance, we have marked also 
the glistening eyes, the beaming face, the earnest attention, and the deep feeling, 
and heard the joyful songs. And the chaplain knew of these; he knew that 
with the blessing of God good was being done; he knew that some hearts gladly 
received the word; he knew that some sent messages of thrilling joy to their 
homes, as from souls born again, even in a prison, but a prison lighted up to them 
as with the love of God, and made like a heavenly palace. The chaplain re- 
ceived letters and presents expressive of deepest gratitude. They of course 
cheered him. He thanked God and took courage. 

In the midst of these varied engagements Mr. Dyer wrote a history of the 
Albany penitentiary, which was published at the city’s expense. He also pub- 
lished a volume on Christian evidences, entitled “ ‘Tests of Truth,” and wrote 
many articles for the London organ of the Evangelical Alliance, the Christian 
World, as well as for the Montreal Witness, Christian Intelligencer, and Congre- 
gationalist, in this country. These various efforts certainly show how earnestly 
and incessantly heart and mind were given to the one great work. 

But rest was needed and had to be taken. In the spring of 1868 Mr. Dyer 
tendered to the managers of the Tract Society his resignation. They declined to 
accept it, and kindly offered him a vacation of four or five months with salary 
continued. This to him was an indication of Providence that he ought to con- 
tinue in the work. He accepted the offer, and soon after sailed for London, 
where Mrs. Dyer had gone before him for the benefit of her health. 

But here he forgot not his work. He looked earnestly into the mission work 
going on in the great city; he got an order from the Secretary of State, and 
went from place to place visiting the prisons. On his return home he wrote, 
and submitted to the managers of the Society, a paper on mission work in Lon- 
don. They unanimously voted to have it printed and distributed in the city, and 
when the annual report of the penitentiary was. published the inspectors had 
printed with it a paper of twenty pages, written by the chaplain, on prison life 
in Great Britain. Our brother went about his varied labors with renewed vigor 
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and hope, which continued for more than a year. The annual meeting of the 
Tract Society in December, 1869, was one of a cheering and delightful character 
But it was to be the last for him. At the close of January of this year, for some 
reason, he called the monthly meeting of the managers a week earlier than 
usual. This was particularly noticed afterwards, That meeting was a very 
encouraging one; there was a larger number present, and a larger number of 
conversions reported than usual. As a kind friend, Dr. Elmendorf, remarked, 
it really seemed as if Providence designed giving the superintendent this last 
cheering view of the Soviety’s work before taking him to heaven. On the 2d 
of February he was unable to go out. He failed rapidly, but he was calm and 
submissive. When the natural grief of the dear one at his side would find some 
vent, he said, “‘O my wife, it is all right, —it is all right ; God grant it may lead 
to our truer sanctification.” 

Shortly before his death a true and life-long friend, the Rev. Dr. Sprague, 
was with him, and said, ‘‘ My dear brother, you are going to your reward”; he 
replied, ‘*O my dear doctor, don’t say that, —a sinner saved by grace! that is 
all.” “ Ah, but,” said Dr. Sprague, “you have done much in the Saviour’s cause.” 
“O,” he answered, “very poorly, very poorly!” But he rejoiced in Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour. And He was near to take him Home. On the morning 
of the 8th a change suddenly came on, and peacefully the spirit departed to the 
rest of God. : 

His death was the occasion of solemn and affecting funeral services Sunday 
morning, in the chapel of the Albany Penitentiary. Although the melancholy 
event had occurred several days previous, so strictly is the discipline of silence 
maintained among the prisoners, that few, if any of them, had heard of it until 
they were assembled in the chapel where they saw the sacred desk (from which 
he had so often addressed them) draped in mourning, and received the afflictive 
intelligence from the lips of the superintendent, who said : — 

“Tt is my sad and painful duty to inform you of the death of the Rev. Mr. 
Dyer, who has been our chaplain for fourteen years. He died on Wednesday 
morning, and was buried yesterday. He was your friend and my friend. But 
we shall see him no more; we shall hear his persuasive voice from this desk no 
more. It will be well for us fo remember and profit by the advice, the counsel, 
and instruction we have received from him. His earthly career is ended, his 
labors here are finished, and I believe eternal rest and happiness are now his 
reward in heaven.” 

The General’s voice was tremulous with emotion while he spoke, and the tears 
coursed down the cheeks of many of the prisoners on hearing this announce- 
ment that the kind and devout man who had so long and faithfully labored for 


their good was lost to them forever. 
F. D. 


Rev. MELANCTHON GILBERT WHEELER was born May 22, 1802, at 
Charlotte, Vermont. He was the son of Hon. Zadok Wheeler, who was chief 
judge of the county court, and represented the town for several terms in the 
State Legislature. His mother was Mary Holbrook, of Boston. Her father 
taught a ladies’ school for many years in a building standing on the corner of 
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Washington and West Streets. She was a lady not only of education and refine- 
ment, but of devoted piety. Melancthon was a consecrated child, not only to 
God in the solemn rite of baptism, but even in the first joy of the mother’s 
heart, to the gospel ministry, should the all-wise Disposer succeed the vow. For 
this consummation of his life she constantly prayed, and in the confidence of 
faith would often say, “I shall live to see my Gilbert” (as she called him) “in 
the pulpit.” For this she not only prayed, but worked. He was wont to say in 
after years, “I can never lose the deep impressions made on my mind at a very 
early age by my mother’s pious instructions, imparted, as they were, with happy 
adaptation to my infant mind, and with the most affectionate solicitude for the 
good of my soul.” When but five or six years of age he was overheard giving 
to his playmates his ideas of heaven as a bright and happy place, and undertak- 
ing, with much earnestness, to tell them what they must do to reach it. ’ 

Thus he entered upon the age of boyhood, and moved on through its tempta- 
tions and perils with a tender conscience and feelings exceedingly susceptible to 
religious impression, especially when personally addressed concerning his soul’s 
salvation, and “ was often anxiously thoughtful about it.” But he had no abid- 
ing conviction of sin till about fifteen years of age, when a revival of religion 
occurred in his native place. 

About this time his father expressed to him his determination that he should 
soon begin the study of Latin. At this announcement, as he had long “ardently 
desired to commence the studies preparatory to entering college,” his “ heart 
bounded with joy.” But his rising hope was soon overclouded. A change 
occurring in his father’s circumstances, he was unable to furnish him with the 
pecuniary assistance needed; and a gloomy uncertainty was thrown over his 
prospects. The intention of the family, especially of the mother, that he should 
receive a public education and enter the Christian ministry, was almost relin- 
quished ; but every other pursuit suggested was ultimately repugnant to his taste 
and feelings. Months passed on very trying to the young aspirant, and no bright 
prospect opened. At length his uncle, Judge Wheeler, of Whitehall, a gentle- 
man of means, proposed, that if Melancthon could be fitted for college, he would 
furnish him thereafter with books and one hundred dollars a year till his gradua- 
tion. He now started with determined purpose, to prepare himself, by some 
means, for college. In April, 1821, by the aid of his uncle he was enabled to 
enter Castleton Academy, then under the supervision of a competent instructor. 
Here he made rapid progress, and in eleven months acquired the studies on 
which students usually spend eighteen months, and became qualified to enter 
college a half-year in advance. He joined the Freshman class in Middlebury 
College, March, 1822. 

At the next commencement of the college he received the “ Parkerian pre- 
mium” for speaking. As the uncle who had assisted him had always expressed a 
preference for Union College, he dissolved his connection with Middlebury in 
January, 1823, and joined the Sophomore class in Union, April, 1823. The 
dreaded ordeal of his examination is so characteristic of Dr. Nott, the then 
president of the institution, that we will let Mr. Wheeler describe it: ‘Had 
labored hard in anticipation of an examination in my previous studies ; but upon 
presenting to the President the certificate of my dismission from Middlebury 

Sd 
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College, he read it, and then casting his sharp, penetrating eyes upon me, and 
patting his hand upon my shoulder, said, ‘You have a good character now, 
my son; make it still better. This was all the examination I had to undergo.” 

In college he was diligent and successful. He says he “ obtained all the honors 
after which he sought, and some which he did not expect.” At his graduation, 
July 27, 1825, he received the second appointment of his class, ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophical Oration.” His theme was “ Intellectual Philosophy.” He thus closed 
his collegiate course in a manner flattering to himself and gratifying to his 
friends. 

A new trial of his religious principles now awaited him. His uncle, Judge 
Wheeler, who had defrayed the expenses of his education, had been, all along, 
very anxious that he should enter the law. He was present at his graduation, 
and witnessing the honors conferred upon him, and the able manner in which he 
acquitted himself on the occasion, he became still more anxious that he should 
become a lawyer. At the close of Commencement exercises he took him into his 
carriage and gave him a ride of some two or three hours, plying him with every 
argument of which he was master to dissuade him from his purpose of entering 
the ministry. Would he study law, he promised him ample support from his 
abundant means, “ first in the study of the profession in the best situation which 
might be obtained in the State, and afterwards in enabling him to visit the 
several States of the Union with a view of his becoming acquainted with the 
practice of different courts” ; but if he would not comply with his wishes in this — 
regard, he must expect no farther pecuniary aid from him. 

But the recollection of his mother’s desire that he should become a minister of 
Jesus, her early dedication of him to the work, and her prayers for years that 
her earliest aspiration concerning him might be realized, coupled with the 
promptings of his own full heart to make the glories of the Saviour known, 
enabled him to triumph over the allurement, flattering as it was to every crav- 
ing of the human heart, for earthly distinction. Anxious as he was to gratify his 
honored relative and patron, he decided without a moment’s hesitation to be 
penniless and a minister, rather than to be rich and honored, and a lawyer. 

In a few months we find him a theological student under the care of the Troy 
Presbytery. Dr. Blatchford, of Lansingburg, as scribe of the Presbytery, wrote 
a letter to Dr. Miller, of Princeton, recommended him to a scholarship in the 
institution ; in which he says of him: “ His examination before the Presbytery 
was of the most satisfactory and delightful character. He is considered to be 
eminently pious, of excellent talents, and possessing a desire to be useful in the 
vineyard of the Lord.” 

‘He was matriculated a member of Princeton Theological Seminary June 29, 
1826. Here he remained two years, at the expiration of which period his health 
‘failing, he resolved to leave Princeton and join the Seminary at Andover, with 
the hope of receiving benefit from manual labor, for which there was more 
opportunity than at Princeton. He took up his residence in Andover, October 
$1, 1828, much pleased with his cordial reception by the professors and with the 
appearance of the students. November 7th, he says, “ was observed by the 
students as a day of fasting and prayer; and in the evening I received, with the 
class, license to preach to the congregation assembling in the chapel. - A preacher 
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of the everlasting gospel of Christ! O, who is sufficient? My reliance is upon 
the grace of God. An almighty arm will sustain me.” He remained with his 
class and graduated with them the ensuing autumn. He was ordained as an 
evangelist by the Newburyport Presbytery on the 12th of August. In Septem- 
ber he was married to Miss Elizabeth Moulton, of Pittsford, Vermont, a lady 
eminently qualified in mind and heart to be the wife of a pastor. 

He was now twenty-seven years of age, and ready to start on his chosen work. 
Both his companion and himself were devotedly pious and alike eager to engage 
in the Master’s service. They had talked of the foreign field, on which they 
would have joyfully entered. But her health, which was exceedingly delicate, 
was deemed insufficient. They were now hoping to become home missionaries 
at the West. But Mrs. Wheeler’s health being still feeble, physicians recom- 
mended for a time a residence on the sea-shore. Receiving an invitation to 
preach to the church at Falmouth, at the head of Cape Cod, he immediately 
commenced his labors there and was greatly blessed of the Lord. He was 
invited to settle with them, but on account of the uncongeniality of the climate 
to his constitution he concluded not to accept, and, after a residence of some 
fifteen months and winning the hearts of the people, he left, and was settled at 
Abington Centre, October 13, 1831. 

Soon after entering upon his duties here he found that he had contracted a 
disease of the throat from the severe climate of Falmouth. Weakened and 
crippled by this new foe, he struggled on for about two years, laboring with 
much zeal and success, until physicians assured him that his disease had assumed 
an alarming form; and, unless he should remove far interior, out of the reach of 
the coast climate, he must make up his mind to close his ministry and his life in 
afew months. He felt greatly afflicted, but there was no alternative if he would 
be farther useful. His people sorrowed with him; but they must separate; and 
he was accordingly dismissed August 28, 1833. 

When he left Abington his desire to labor as a missionary in the new settle- 
ments of the West was rekindled. But being earnestly recommended to the 
people of Conway, Mass., he received a call to settle over them, but declined, 
his heart and his desire being still towards the West. He continued, how- 
ever, to preach to them; and after six or eight months was persuaded to become 
their pastor, and was installed June 19, 1834. Here he remained seven years, 
beloved and respected ; during which time some forty were added to the church 
on profession of faith ; twenty-eight during one year. For the last one or two 
years his health was precarious, and he was frequently unable to supply the 
pulpit on the Sabbath. He felt constrained to request a dissolution of his 
pastoral relation. He was dismissed August 18, 1841, many following him with 
their prayers and tears. 

While in Conway he was called to severe domestic trials, aside from his own 
feeble health and that of his wife, in the death of two beloved children. One 
was a dear little boy of five years, and full of promise, who was suddenly 
snatched from his embrace. His brief but most distressing sickness was traced 
immediately to the indiscretion of a domestic. The circumstances were exceed- 
ingly aggravating. But, recognizing in the event the hand of Him who does all 
things well, he bowed submissively, seemingly taking little notice of the human 
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instrumentality by which his heart had been pierced and his home rendered a 
place of weeping. The other was a babe at the sweet age of one year. A large 
donation party were spending a pleasant evening at the parsonage. Just before 
the close of the joyous interview, the attention of the physician present was 
called to the child, which had been supposed to be but slightly ill. It was found 
to be in the agonies of death, and before the company had dispersed its little 
spirit had passed to the bosom of the Saviour. It was on such occasions that 
the strength of Mr. Wheeler’s Christian character peculiarly appeared and its 
beauty shone forth. 

On leaving Conway, with a view of recruiting his health, he engaged in a short 
service for the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, then in its infancy. But such was 
his desire to be employed in the more peculiar work of the ministry, that sooner 
than physicians advised or prudence allowed he listened to a call from the 
church in Williamsburg, a town adjoining Conway, to become their pastor, and 
was settled over them in October, 1842. God smiled upon his labors. The 
ensuing winter was marked by a powerful outpouring of the Spirit. Some fifty 
were gathered into the church as its fruits. His strength was soon overtasked. 
His ill-health returned. He continued, however, to work on with faltering step, 
cheered with the cordial support and sympathy of the church. But becoming 
convinced that he could not do the work which the large church and extended 
parish needed, he requested a dismission from his charge, which was granted 
March, 1846, and he left, as said an officer of the church, “ without an enemy.” 

He removed to Northampton. The Edwards Church in that place being 
without a pastor, he was requested to supply the pulpit, which he did for four 
months with great acceptance. Here Mrs. Wheeler, who had cheered him 
through so many scenes of feebleness and painful vicissitudes, died, April 2, 1847. 
On the 4th of May, 1848, he was again married. His second wife, who survives 
him, was Miss Frances C. Parkinson, of Nashua, New Hampshire. 

About this time he accepted an invitation to take the place of Dr. Caleb 
Tenney, as agent of the Massachusetts Colonization Society. In this service he 
continued about seven years. He was greatly interested in the enterprise. But 
he longed for the work of the pastor, and greatly rejoiced when he felt that his 
health was so far restored as to justify his resuming the office over a small 
church. He was installed at South Dartmouth, Mass., October, 1855, where 
he labored ‘and prospered for four years. He then felt it his duty to leave, 
and labored three years in Grafton, Vt. His next field was Roslindale, a vil- 
lage in West Roxbury, on ground which Theodore Parker had cursed with his 
pestilent heresies. He here delighted to preach a pure gospel; and though it 
was a discouraging field, he rejuiced in his work, confident that it was the ap- 
pointment of the Master. 

July 26, 1865, he was installed over the church in North Woburn, his last field 
of toil. Here, as in all other places where he wrought, souls were converted 
and God’s people strengthened. In the first two years the acting members of 
the church were nearly doubled. Everything undertaken for the furtherance of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom seemed to prosper till he was laid aside by sickness. 
He died February 9, 1870, aged sixty-seven years, eight months, and thirteen days. 
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Mr. Wheeler had a well-balanced mind. Sound common sense was, perhaps, 
his most marked characteristic. His intellect was clear rather than strong, saga- 
cious rather than profound, practical rather than metaphysical. His affections 
were warm and generous, and his sympathies tender, pre-eminently qualifying 
him for domestic enjoyment and for pastoral duties. He was a humble man. Am- 
bition, rivalry, jealousy, never seemed to stain the purity of his virtues. Always 
open and manly, he scorned artifice and intrigue. His manners were bland, 
courteous, and dignified; in intercourse he was conciliatory and obliging. In 
theology he was thoroughly Calvinistic, or Pauline. As a preacher, he was 
plain, sincere, earnest without passion, winning but pointed, pressing obligation 
and administering reproof as one who feared God rather, than man, and was 
more desirous of saving souls than gaining golden opinions. His taste was 
pure, his style chaste, sententious, manly, and sometimes. forcible. He was 
emphatically a devout man. ‘He lived near to God. His daily deportment 
evinced that he carried with him the conviction, “‘ Thou God seest me.” Christ 
was his reliance and his joy, and the doing of his will his highest satisfaction. 

Much suffering was his allotment; his progress through time was a course of 
discipline never terminating in earthly repose. But the conflict is now past, the 
dark passages are traversed, and mother and son rejoice over the whole train 
of divine dispensations which purified while they lacerated the finest tissues of 
the soul, but which led to a higher Christian life, and finally to a crown. 

Some weeks before his death he requested that at his funeral remarks drawn 
from passages of Scripture, which he named, might be made to the living, point- 
ing them to Christ as the way of salvation ; and that the hymns, ‘‘ My faith looks 
up to Thee,” &c., and “ Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep!” &c., might be sung; a 
request alike indicative of the spirit of his life and of his enjoyment in approach- 
ing his Judge, and the ground of that enjoyment, the blood of Jesus. 

8. D. C. 


Rev. EBENEZER HARVEY SQUIER died of typhoid pneumonia at Scipio, 
N. Y., Friday, March 4, 1870, aged sixty years, nine months, and seven days. 

He was the son of Daniel and Mary (Harwood) Squier, and was born in Rut- 
land, Vt., May 27, 1809. His father died in January, 1858, in his ninety- 
seventh year. His mother was the daughter of Rev. Eleazar Harwood, the first 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Pittsford, Vt. He was fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and at Burr Seminary, Manchester, 
Vt. Burr Seminary was then (spring of 1833) just opened for pupils under the 
direction of Rev. L. Coleman, and Mr. Squier was one of the nearly one hun- 
dred students whose names were first enrolled. He was there known, not as 
a particularly brilliant scholar, but industrious and faithful, and an active, ex- 
emplary Christian. In company with other Christian students, a large propor- 
tion of whom, like himself, were looking forward to the ministry, he contributed 
largely in its early days to that high and healthy moral ‘tone which has marked 
that institution from its foundation. In 1834 he entered Middlebury College, 
and was graduated in 1838. His class was the largest that was ever gradu- 
ated from that college, numbering forty members, among whom were Rev. 
N. C. Locke, p. v., of Alabama, Rev. Byron Sunderland, p. p., of Wash- 
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ington, D. C., and the Revs. A. Hyde, and F. W. Olmstead, now well known 
in his native State. After graduation he was two years principal of Fort Cov- 
ington Academy, N. Y., then entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mass., and was there graduated in 1843. He was licensed to preach by the 
Andover Association in April of the same year at Andover, and began to preach 
in Hartland, Vt.,in March, 1844. January 19, 1846, he was formally invited 
to settlement by the Congregational church of that place, and February 4th, 
following, was ordained and installed as pastor, Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D. D., 
president of Middlebury College, preaching the sermon. After a pastorate of 
six years he was dismissed, February 10, 1852. He then acted as stated supply 
at Lewis, N. Y., two years, — 1852 - 54; at Weybridge, Vt., nearly four years, — 
1854 — 58; and at Highgate, Vt., six years, until 1864. In each of these places 
hopeful conversions and additions to the church accompanied his labors, — in 
_ Weybridge, fifteen or more, and twelve during his first year at Highgate. After 
leaving Highgate he resided one year at Middlebury, Vt., and then removed to 
Cayuga County, N. Y., where, in April, 1867, he accepted an invitation to settle 
over the Second Presbyterian Church in Scipio, and was installed by the Presby- 
tery of Cayuga in the following December. In 1868 he was prostrated by an 
alarming form of disease, from which he never fully recovered, and which speed- 
ily rendered fatal an attack of pneumonia with which he was seized in the latter 
part of February, 1870. During this last illness his mind was delirious, and his 
sufferings intense, yet his soul was at rest in Christ. From his death-bed he sent 
affectionate messages to his people, and to his brethren in the ministry, and thus 
passed to his reward. His funeral was attended on Monday, the 7th of March, 
Rev. S. W. Boardman, of Auburn, N. Y., formerly of Vermont, conducting the 
service ; and his remains were taken to Rutland, his native place, for interment. 

Mr. Squier lacked somewhat in energy, and made no claim to greatness. The 
beaming quality of his character was a life-long, patient, self-denying desire to 
preach Christ and him crucified. His face in the coffin bore traces of sublimity, 
the impress of a great moral purpose now fulfilled. 

He took much pains with his sermons, and was accounted an instructive and 
affectionate preacher. His settlements were all with small churches, and on 
small salaries, but patiently and faithfully fulfilled to the end. 

June 23, 1844, he was married to Miss Maria E. Watson, of Benson, Vt., and ~ 
was greatly blessed in his family. His companion and three children survive him; 

A. W. W. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


In this country, where every citizen is a sovereign, and where, instead of being 
governed by precedents, we are often called, in our varying circumstances, to es- 
tablish new precedents, it is of prime importance that we should make the funda- 
mental principles of government the subject of the most careful study. The 
fathers of our Republic gave profound consideration to the philosophical principles 
on which our institutions rest. But the present generation were taught to regard 
our written Constitution as ultimate, and that an appeal to it should be the end 
of all controversy, and superficial views of government were beginning to prevail, 
until the mad attempt to break up the Republic threw us back of the Constitution 
itself upon those foundation principles on which all our institutions are based. 
Hence it is specially important at the-present time to call the attention of our 
citizens to the philosophy of government. Politicians need to become statesmen, 
and the common people need to understand the principles which underlie consti- 
tutional and statute law. As an aid in this profound study we welcome a recent 
volume entitled ‘The Nation,”* which, without parade, and without acquainting 
the public with even the residence of its author, enters with varied learning and 
great power upon the discussion of this cardinal theme. 

The author's design is “to ascertain and define the being of the nation in its 
unity and continuity.” 

In twenty solid chapters he discusses— The Substance of the Nation — The 
Nation as defined in Theories — The Origin of the Nation as defined in Theories 
— Its true Origin — The People and the Land — The Institution of Rights — The 
Realization of Freedom — The Sovereignty of the Nation — Its Constitution — 
The Nation and its Rights of Sovereignty — Its Normal Powers — Its Represent- 
ative Constitution — Its Relation to other Nations— The Nation and the Indi- 
vidual — The Nation and the Family — The Nation and the Commonwealth— 
The Nation the Antagonist of the Confederacy —The Antagonist of the Empire 
— The Nation the Integral Element in History — and The Goal of History. 

He takes as his starting-point the position of Aristotle as the necessary postu- 
late of political science, — that “Man is by nature a political being,” — and 
maintains that the Nation has its foundations laid in the nature of man, — that 
it is a relationship, a continuity, an organism, a conscious organism, a moral organ- 
ism, a moral personality. Thus he links the Nation to the divine purpose and 
represents “the process of history as a development in the realization of the 
moral order of the world.” 

He gives to the Higher Law its full force, by alleging that the Nation itself is 
a moral person, and as such responsible to God. 

In opposition to all theories as to “the social compact,” conventional law, 
and confederation, he maintains that “The Nation is organic, and has therefore 
the unity of an organism, and in its continuity persists in and through the gener- 

1 The Nation: The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the United 
States. By E. Mutrorp. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1870. Royal Octavo. 
pp. 418. $3.50. 
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ations of men; it is a moral organism; it is formed of persons in the relations in 
which there is the realization of personality; it is not limited to the necessary 
sequence of a physical development, but transcends a merely physical condition, 
and in it there is the realization of freedom and the manifestation of rights; it 
consists in the moral order of the world, and its vocation is in the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose in humanity in history.” 

The extensive reading of the author on the subject of which he treats, the 
amount of erudition displayed in the book, is wonderful. Statesmen and philos- 
ophers of wellnigh all lands have been made to contribute their treasures; and 
the richness of thought and of language which the author has at command, on a 
theme so foreign from the studies of most men in our age, is often surprising. 

The great value of the book consists in its impressing the mind that God presides 
over the Nation; and that, instead of politicians thinking of their constituency 
and individual men thinking of their mutual rights and claims, all should think 
of the Supreme Ruler whose moral purpose they are called to fulfil. 

The great defect of the volume is the fact that its style is abstract and mysti- 
eal, so that the common mind will not be able to gain distinct ideas from it, and 
few scholars will enjoy reading it. There are passages which are nearly if not 
quite unintelligible. Who has a mind sufficiently acute to gain a distinct idea 
from the following sentence: “The sovereignty of the nation has its institution 
in the powers in which the government is constituted ”? 

The fundamental proposition that the nation is a moral person is itself vague 
and unsatisfactory. We are aware that the word “person” is used in different 
senses. When we apply it to an individual man our idea is distinct and une- 
quivocal. In a modified sense of the word the law recognizes a corporation as 
an “artificial person.” Theologians give it an altogether technical and peculiar 
signification when they speak of three persons in the Trinity. But when the 
Nation is declared to be a moral person, what can this be but a metaphorical use 
of the word ? 

Our author attempts a definition when he says, “The necessary elements of 
personality are freedom and justice and wisdom and courage, and the like.” 
“ The subsistence of the human personality is in the divine personality, and its 
realization is in its divine relations, and as with the individual personality, so also 
with the moral personality of the nation, — its origin and its consistence can be 
only in God.” This we confess is a mysticism which we cannot appreciate, and 
we cannot but regret that a work of such transcendent merit and power were not 
somewhat more mundane. 

It would have given greater completeness to this work if the author had added 
a chapter on events in which governments originate. It would have been an 
improvement also, as it seems to us, had greater prominence been given to the 
family. 

The fundamental principle of this author was presented to the public more 
than thirty years ago by Mr. Gladstone, who, in a treatise on “ The State in its 
relations with the Church,” declared, “A nation having a personality lies under 
the obligation, like the individuals composing its governing body, of' sanctifying 
the acts of that personality by the offices of religion.” This principle Mr. Glad- 
stone made the basis of a defence of the union of Church and State. 
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Mr. Macaulay, in reviewing the treatise of Mr. Gladstone, said, ‘ His rhetoric, 
though often good of its kind, darkens and perplexes the logic which it should 
illustrate. He has one gift most dangerous to a speculator, —a vast command of 
a kind of language grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain import.” If 
Mr. Macaulay felt authorized to speak thus of Mr. Gladstone and his style, what 
possible terms could he employ to characterize the abstract, transcendental, and 
mystical diction of Mr. Mulford ? ° 


Tue “ Music-Hall Sermons” by Rev. Mr. Murray attracted popular attention 
in their delivery, and, if we mistake not, will be quite generally read now that 
they have been issued in a volume.! They exhibit to the reader some of the 
elements of Mr. Murray’s power, such as directness, earnestness, independence, 
and the abounding use of metaphors; but it is only by seeing and hearing him 
that one can appreciate his physical energy and personal magnetism. 

He is not a sensational preacher in the usual signification of the term. He is 
not ordinarily eccentric, and never impassioned ; rarely, if ever, eloquent: and 
yet he is impressive, sometimes powerful. His descriptions are vivid and beauti- 
ful. His comparisons original and striking. For instance: “You might as rea- 
sonably expect to grow violets on Charles River flats as to rear a child in holiness 
in a basement in North Street.” “ His vernacular the blasphemy which cuts the 
air like a flying scrap of red-hot iron.” “Take the appetite for alcoholic liquor ; 
let it once get its fingers fairly around a man’s throat, and it rarely lets go until it 
flings him aside as a corpse.” 

The author’s boldness in grappling with the most difficult questions in social 
science is in itself captivating, and his frequent allusions to himself, his own opin- 
ions and feelings, although they savor somewhat of conceit, are not destitute of 
an element of power. 

This entire course of sermons gives prominence to the tenderness of God and 
to “hope for the fallen.” This view is not only important in itself, but one which 
it is particularly desirable for the Orthodox pulpit to present to the populace of 
Boston, to correct the misrepresentations of our faith and to remove the sad prej- 
udices which have been engendered against us. We regret, however, that Mr. 
Murray’s keen appreciation of the need of disabusing the public mind of the 
idea that the God whom we worship is inexorable or repulsive led him, by some 
things which he said, and by omitting to say other things, to foster rather than 
allay the revulsion of many of his hearers from a true view of divine justice. 
He seems to have himself a morbid shrinking from the idea of retribution, and 
asserts that “fear is not a gospel motive.” We are unwilling to believe that he 
was trifling by the use of the word “gospel” etymologically, and asserting that 
there is no good news in fear, and yet in no serious sense can his declaration be 
defended. We cannot but ask him, what great difference there is, practically, 
between believing that there is no hell, and believing that there is a hell which is 
not to be preached. 

He declares that ‘the true and only practical ground of union is found.... 
in oneness of feeling, and not oneness of opinions.” ‘“ Creeds and formulas as the 


1 Music-Hall Sermons. By Witu1am H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park Street Church. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. pp. 276. $1.50, 
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mainsprings of Christian activity are of the past.” ‘ As I walk the streets of our 
city, where vice makes its retreats, ....as I behold the swarms of children that 
must be rescued from the condition into which they were born, or perish, .... I 
feel that even a Hindoo would be welcome could he aid me to save them from 
their fate.” If he means that we are to unite with those who are not Christians 
in moral enterprises, this is no new position, but one which temperance and anti- 
slavery men have maintained for years; but culpably, as it seems to us, he makes 
the impression that we are to maintain no doctrinal test of Christian character. 

He says, ‘‘I would go farther to find one point of agreement with a good man 
than to discover five of difference.” We would that he had acted on this prin- 
ciple in his allusions to the Puritans. When Mr. Palfrey in his History of New 
England declares that, “In politics, the Puritan was the Liberal of his day”; 
that “the ribald wits of the time so grossly marred the record of the Puritan, 
that it is difficult even for those who sympathize with his views in religion and 
politics to recover a just conception of his dignified and manly character” ; that 
‘‘no householder has a more unqualified title to declare who shall have the shel- 
ter of his roof, than had the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay to 
decide who should be sojourners or visitors within their precincts” ; that “it may 
fairly be reckoned to the credit of her people, that they desisted from harsh 
measures, and were reconciled to the existence of dissent, in some proportion to 
their becoming well organized and safe, while too often it has been observable in 
other communities, that the stronger they felt themselves, the less freedom they 
allowed,” we marvel that Mr. Murray in his liberal and “ agreement” loving 
spirit found so little ground for any but invidious allusions to the Puritans. We 
cannot avoid the conviction that to conciliate the opponents of Orthodoxy he fell 
into their error of being liberal only towards those who are lax in their opinions. 
The weakest position taken in these sermons is in the remedy proposed for the 
vices which prevail in the city. In contrasting the efforts of city missionaries 
with those of the police, he selects the least efficient of the former instrumentali- 
ties and the exceptionally favorable persons among the latter, — a mode of com- 
parison which his sense of justice would never tolerate in another. He fails to 
recognize Christian men and women employed by the City Missionary Society, 
whose intellect surely would not suffer in a comparison with that of city officials, 
and who have had from twenty to thirty years’ experience in their work. It is 
evident that he has associated with the police officers more than with the mission- 
aries, and made himself more familiar with the doings of the former than with the 
Christian work of the latter. 

Considering the youthfulness of the author, and his comparatively slight oppor- 
tunities to appreciate the history and the present condition of the religious issues 
before the public mind in this Puritan city, we should view leniently his mistakes 
while we concede his abilities and in the main commend his spirit. 


WE scarcely know which most to admire, the genius to search out, arrange, and 
correctly to set forth the lineage of a great family for “ twenty generations” in all 
its wide-spreading branches, or the patience and hard work requisite to such a 
herculean labor. The Peck family are highly favored in having one of their own 
members who has been endowed with both the genius and the patience essential 
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to give one of the best genealogies’ it has been our good fortune to examine. 
Every page bears evidence of careful research and of unusual success. Ten years 
of unremitting toil, three thousand letters and one thousand printed circulars, be- 
sides many thousands of miles of wearying travel, have given the great Peck fam- 
ily a history of which they may well be proud, and of which they should at once 
possess themselves. If he be “‘ cursed,” as saith inspiration, who “setteth light by 
his father or his mother,” of what punishment shall he be counted worthy who 
not only setteth light by, or careth little for, not only his father and mother, but 
all his “kith and kin,” near and remote, and so fails to appreciate the work 
here completed for his use and benefit? This book is well printed on good 
paper, and admirably illustrated with lifelike steel engravings, coat of arms, 
copies of wills, &c. It contains eleven thousand names. Every copy should be 
sold forthwith, and a new and enlarged edition called for. Antiquarians will 
have it; public libraries cannot dispense with it; and every one who has a drop 
of Peck blood in his veins should possess it. 


Ir is seldom we find more within so small a compass than is contained in the 
four hundred and fifty closely printed pages of the Churchman’s Year Book.? Of 
its accuracy we cannot speak, but from its full page of errata and evident care 
in arrangement we think it to be quite reliable in its varied details. It opens 
with the “ Kalendar” for the year with the ‘“ Daily Lessons”; then follows the 
list of the Presidents of the United States, rates of postage, calculations for the 
Easter, the “ Calendar ” of the Jews, history of the general conventions from 1784 
to 1868, statistics of progress, digest of canons, diocesan history alphabetically 
arranged, occupying from page 147 to 406 inclusive, missionary and general insti- 
tutions, and alphabetical list of the clergy. The activity and zeal of this branch 
of the great Christian family are rewarded with very gratifying success. 


“For the purpose of teaching,’ one illustration is worth a thousand abstrac- 
tions ”; so says E. Parton Hood, and no one can question its truthfulness. But 
to find the illustration, the fitting one, and to know just when and how to intro- 


1 A Genealogical History of the Descendants of John Peck, who emigrated with his 
Family to this Country in 1638; and Records of his Father’s and Grandfather’s Fam- 
ilies in England; with the Pedigree extending back from Son to Father for Twenty 
Generations ; with their Coat of Arms and Copies of Wills. Also an Appendix, 
giving an Account of the Boston and Hingham Pecks, the Descendants of John Peck, 
of Mendon, Mass., Deacon Paul, of Hartford, Deacons William and Henry, of New 
Haven, and Joseph, of Milford, Conn.; with Portraits of Distinguished Persons from 
Steel Engravings. By Ira B. Peck. Boston: Printed by Alfred Mudge & Son. 1868. 
pp. 442. $5.00. 

.2 The Churchman’s Year Book, with Kalendar for the Year of Grace 1870. Com- 
piled by Witt1am Stevens Perry, p.p. Hartford: Church Press Company. 
1870. pp. 450. ’ 

8 New Cyclopsedia of Illustrations, adapted to Christian Teaching ; embracing My- 
thology, Analogies, Legends, Parables, Emblems, Metaphors, Similes, Allegories, Prov- 
erbs; Classic, Historic, and Religious Anecdotes, etc. By Rev. Eton Foster. With 
an Introduction by Rev. StepuHen H. Tyne, p.p. New York: W.C. Palmer, Jr. 
& Co, 1870. pp. 704. $5.00. 
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duce it, is not always easy. The first difficulty is in great part met by the noble 
book before us. The compiler has shown both ability and skill in gathering and 
using the materials of which this work is composed. He quotes from more than 
five hundred different authors; and how many were examined from which he 
does not quote he does not tell us. “The aim of this work,” he says, “ has been 
to furnish a treasury of illustrations so complete that the preacher or teacher need 
not look in vain for some apt analogy, fable, simile, proverb, or anecdote with 
which to make clear, or impress any subject he may wish to discuss.” He has 
given 6,275 illustrations; and in these he says, “nature and art, literature and 
science, sculpture and painting, eloquence and imagination, astronomy and 
geology, mythology and history, legend and anecdote, parable and metaphor 
blend their most fascinating strains in the enforcement of the lessons of the 
Christian religion.” The copious index at the close of the volume is in many 
ways a valuable addition to the contents of this book. It is convenient and 
eminently suggestive of useful topics for sermons, speeches, or addresses, and at 
once refers to valuable hints for their substance or illumination. Of all this class 
of works that has fallen under our eyes this stands clearly at the head. Every 
minister, and every Sabbath-school superintendent and teacher would be greatly 
aided in their work by the possession and frequent perusal of this “ New Cyclo- 
peedia of Illustrations.” 


Tue Geography of the Bible is little understood, and to a correct under- 
standing thereof there have been but few helps. And yet very many passages 
cannot be accurately interpreted without a knowledge of the places where the 
scenes referred to transpired, their relations and surroundings, such as has been 
very difficult to obtain. “Studies in Bible Lands”? helps greatly to meet this 
very general want. The substance of the book was delivered in a course of lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute at Boston in 1867. “It is designed to bring to 
a large class of readers such information respecting the sacred lands as should 
make the Old Testament a more vivid and intelligible book.” It abounds in 
maps and illustrations. It is an attractive and useful book, and will have a wide 
circulation. 

ALASKA AND Its Resources? is creditable to its author and its publishers ; 
to the former, by reason of the vast amount of new and valuable information 
presented ; to the latter, because of the sumptuous elegance of the volume in all 
the details of the printer’s art. At the time when Mr. Seward purchased and 
Mr. Sumner praised that far-off region, public incredulity was great as regarded 
the value of the territory, and, if we mistake not, Russia was considered to have 
secured the “best end of the bargain.” It was a terra incognita to us, and we 
could not even quote in its favor the couplet, — 

‘‘ Men are the growth her frozen realms supply, 
And souls are ripened ’neath her northern sky.” 


1 Studies in Bible Lands. By Rev. W. L. Gace, Editor of Ritter’s Comparative 
Geography of Palestine, &c., &c. With Seventy-two Illustrations. Published by the 
American Tract Society, No. 164 Tremont Street, Boston. \ 

2 Alaska and Its Resources. By Witt1am H. Datt, Director of the Scientifie 
Corps of the late Western Union Telegraphic Expedition. Boston; Lee and Shepard. 
lvol. 8yvo. pp. 627. Map and Illustrations. $7.50. 
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Seward’s diplomacy and Sumner’s agreeable compound of rhetoric and facts con- 
quered. The treaty of sale was agreed upon on the 30th of March, 1867, was 
ratified by the United States on the 28th of May, and exchanged and proclaimed 
by President Johnson on the 20th of June of the same year. The price paid 
was seven million two hundred thousand dollars in gold. What we received for 
this expenditure in addition to that verbal pleasantry “extending the national 
domain,” has been matter of doubt until the appearance of Mr. Dall’s work. 
F. A. Whymper, an English explorer, had written a book of travels in that re- 
gion (reprinted by Harper and Brothers), but it was meagre where information 
was desired and needlessly minute on topics with which we were tolerably fa- 
miliar; besides, the book was too thoroughly English in its tone to be satisfactory 
to Americans. 

A few years ago, when an Atlantic cable was an unsolved problem, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Expedition projected a line of communication with the Old 
World by wires stretching across Russian America, across or under Behring’s 
Straits down through Asia to the commercial and political centres of the regions 
beyond. Mr. W. H. Dall, on the death of Mr. Robert Kennicott, succeeded him 
as director of the scientific corps of that expedition. The explorations and ob- 
servations in Alaska were through territories new and attractive to the zealous 
naturalist. The success of the Atlantic cable brought three years of hard labor 
to a sudden close, for competition was useless. Three million dollars had been 
expended and the project had to be given up. But we and the world have been 
the gainers, as Mr. Dall’s book amply testifies, and what we now have in this com- 
plete form must, otherwise, have been obtained in fragments and through a long 
course of years. In addition to his personal observations and experiences, Mr. 
Dall has diligently availed himself of all the material accessible to him, and thus 
has brought into his volume what must be nearly all that is known relative to 
Alaska. 

The arrangement of the contents is such that the reader can easily turn to any 
subject on which he desires information. Thus Part I., comprising nearly one 
third of the book, is chiefly the journal of Mr. Dall’s travels and explorations 
on the Yukon River and the Yukon Territory; Part II. contains an account of 
the history, geography, inhabitants, and resources of Alaska, while a carefully 
compiled Appendix, consisting of about one hundred pages, gives a glossary, va- 
rious tables of population, miscellaneous statistics, meteorology, latitudes and 
longitudes, vocabularies, natural history, &c. A béautiful map, corrected by the 
latest surveys, and a full Index give a satisfactory completeness to the book. 

Of its contents we have not space to speak in detail. The general impression 
conveyed by a candid perusal is, that Alaska, while a cold and desolate country 
peopled by Indians, whom the politest fiction and the most vivid imagination 
would fail to represent as model American citizens, is rich in resources, the 
chief of which are lumber, fish, and furs, and that from these the United States 
may and should draw a rich revenue. Coal, iron, copper, and other ores and 
mineral products are found, sometimes in promising abundance ; but definite ex- 
plorations and statistics on these latter points are lacking. The fisheries, up to 
this time, are small, but even in the “day of small things” they indicate what 
may be expected when Yankee thrift shall be turned in that direction. It is dif- 
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ficult to obtain reliable statements, but it appears from Mr. Dall’s narrative that 
the “catch” of cod for the autumn of 1869 is reported as 1,082,000 fish, which, at 
the low average of three and a half pounds each (and the Pacific cod is a larger 
fish than his kin of the Atlantic coast), would be worth, at five cents a pound, 
$ 189,330 in gold; and yet this is but a beginning in our Alaska experiences. 
In 1866 10,000 gallons of cod-liver oil were reported by the Shumagin fishermen. 
Fresh-water fish include salmon, white-fish, pike, &c. Dall estimates that the 
natives consume 12,000,000 salmon annually. Ata single Russian fishing-station 
84,159 were obtained in one season, while at the fisheries at Kadidk and Cooke’s 
Inlet, 465,000 salmon are caught annually. At the mouth of the Yukon River 
2,000,000 salmon are reported as dried every season, and the true number is 
probably double. The whale fishery is also extensive, although it has not wholly 
recovered from the ravages of the pirate Shenandoah, and yet not fewer than 
seventy American whalers visit Behring Straits annually. Before the purchase of 
Alaska, refitting in any of the ports was practically forbidden. 

The fur-trade exceeds the fisheries in importance. The most valuable skins 
are those of the sea-otter and the fur seal. “The sea-otter,” Mr. Dall says, “is 
a very large animal; the fur is soft and black, while long hairs tipped with white 
add to its beauty. When properly skinned the pelt is of an oval form. The 
tails are always cut off and sold separately. The hair in a first-class sea-otter 
skin should be nearly even in length all over it, and of uniform color. The 
length of a full-sized skin is about six feet, and its breadth nearly four feet. 
The sea-otter is solitary, and almost exclusively marine in its habits. It is said 
to come up on solitary rocks or islets to bring forth its young. At other periods 
it seldom visits the land. It often sleeps on the surface of the water, floating on 
its back, and is said to clasp its young with one arm in an almost human way. 
It has black or dark-brown eyes. The teeth are remarkable; those in front are 
not unlike those of a cat, while the grinders are rounded, bossy, and broad, suit- 
able for crushing bones or the shells of bivalves. It is said to live principally on 
fish.” 

The skins were formerly worth in Europe from $200 to $500, but they have 

much declined in value. At present the best quality bring from $80 to $100. 
The natives receive for good skins about $20 in gold or goods. 
_ The fur-seals are found in immense number, but in order to prevent a diminu- 
tion, or possible extermination, the Russian government wisely restricted the 
killing to young males less than five years, and more than one year old. Mr. 
Dall estimates that 100,000 fur-seals might be safely killed annually, who even 
indulges the idea that, on account of the large margin for profit, our government 
might well secure a reasonable proportion toward paying for the cost of the ter- 
ritory. At one time the Russians destroyed 300,000 skins, through fear that the 
market might be overstocked. Of land furs we find the fox, marten, mink, 
beaver, otter, lynx, black bear, and wolverine; the beaver is the standard of 
values, the basis of trade among the Yukon Indians. 

It would be pleasant to extend our remarks upon this valuable book, but lack 
of space forbids, and a few paragraphs of our notice are omitted that we may 
give Mr. Dall’s translation of one of the mournful and mourning songs of the 
Alaskan Indians. It is not only a curiosity, but is really a touching and valuable 
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contribution to the literature of the grave. It is the song of a mother hushing 
her child to sleep, and the music is said to have been slow, soft, and plaintive. 


“ The wind blows over the Yukon. 
My husband hunts the deer on the Koyukun mountains. 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one. 


“ There is no wood for the fire. 
The stone axe is broken, my husband carries the other. 
Where is the sun-warmth? Hid in the dam of the beaver, waiting the spring-time ? 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one, wake not! 


“ Look not for ukali, old woman. 
Long since the cache was emptied, and the crow does not light on the ridge-pole ! 
Long since my husband departed. Why does he wait in the mountains! 
Ahmi, Ahmi, Sleep, little one, softly. 


“ Where is my own? 
Does he lie starving on the hillside? Why does he linger ? 
Comes he not soon, I will seek him among the mountains. 
Ahmi, Ahmiy, sleep, little one, sleep. 


“ The crow has come, laughing. 
His beak is red, his eyes glisten, the false one! 
‘Thanks for a good meal to Kuskokala the shaman. 
On the sharp mountain quietly lies your husband.’ 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one, wake not ! 


“« Twenty deer’s tongues tied to the pack on his shoulders ; 
Not a tongue in his mouth to call to his wife with. 
Wolves, foxes, and ravens are tearing and fighting for morsels. 
Tough and hard are the sinews; not so the child in your bosom.’ 
Ahmi, Ahmiy, sleep, little one, wake not! 


* Over the mountain slowly staggers the hunter. 
Two bucks’ thighs on his shoulders, with bladders of fat between them. 
Twenty deers’ tongues in his belt. Go, gather wood, old woman! 
Off flew the crow, —liar, cheat, and deceiver ! 
Wake, little sleeper, wake, and call to your father ! 


“He brings you backfat, marrow, and venison fresh from the mountain. 
Tired and worn, he has carved a toy of the deer’s horn, 
While he was sitting and waiting long for the deer on the hillside. 
Wake, and see the crow, hiding himself from the arrow ! 
Wake, little one, wake, for here is your father!” 


It would be easy to point out some faults in Dall’s Alaska, — faults which expe- 
rience in authorship would have prevented ; but where there is so much to praise 
it is ungenerous to be hypercritical. 


THE subjects of Miracles and of Prophecy are of commanding interest at the 
present time as involving the most important issues between the friends of the 
Bible and the negative critics. The former of these subjects was ably discussed 


by J. B. Mozley, Vicar of Old Shoreham, in his Bampton Lectures of 1865. The 
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latter is the chosen theme of R. Payne Smith, p. p., in the Bampton Lectures of 
1869 ; and the American public is indebted to Messrs. Gould and Lincoln for a 
reprint of Professor Smith’s Lectures, just issued.! 

In the preface Professor Smith gives a learned exposure of the fact that the 
critics who would refute the ordinary faith as to the books of Scripture, are able 
to give us no rational or censistent substitute for that faith, but only ridiculous 
and contradictory conceits. 

The topics which he discusses are as follows: 1. Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ. 2. The proper Idea and Meaning of Prophecy. 3. Samuel, the Re- 
storer of Prophecy. 4. The Schools of the Prophets. 5. The ordinary Life 
and Duties of the Prophets. 6. The commencement of Written Prophecy. 
7. The Foundation of Truth laid by the Prophets Jonah, Joel, and Hosea. 
8. Specific Prophecies of Christ in Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah. 9. The 
Prophecies of Isaiah. 10. The Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy at variance 
with that taught by Christ and his Apostles. The American reprint has some 
obvious improvements in arrangement and detail upon the English edition. 

Not only is the subject a timely and peculiarly important one, but the treat- 
ment of it by Dr. Smith is vigorous and instructive. The style is perspicuous, 
and ordinarily in good taste. The author has carefully examined the sources of 
knowledge, and has presented a view of the ancient prophets in their all-impor- 
tant relation to the Messiah. Ministers of the Gospel will find this work a sug- 
gestive and valuable aid in their professional studies. 

“Sreps or Berier,”?* by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., is a book for think- 
ers. The author is one of the few who speaks only when he has something to say, 
who writes only when he has something to write about. We reckon him as both 
honest and earnest, and although he often takes positions which we think un- 
tenable, and, as it seems to us, is not always consistent, we always read his 
writings with pleasure and profit. In this volume he deals in his manly and di- 
rect way with Atheism, Free Religion, and Romanism, holding them in antago- 
nism to Rational Christianity. We might differ from him in the definition of 
“rational”; indeed, we see little use for the word in this connection, for true 
Christianity is rational, and Dr. Clarke while, of course, contending, as he claims, 
for the “‘true,” yet intimates that there is a Christianity which is not rational. 
He attacks materialism boldly and well, and in a style original and, because origi- 
nal, quaint; he holds that there are stronger reasons for believing man is essen- 
tially soul and his body a chest of tools, than for believing that man is mere body 
and his mental operations the result of phosphorus in the brain, and his affections 
the ebullitions of carbonic acid gas. Dr. Clarke does not include Darwinianism 
in the general head of Atheism, because Darwin does not deny the existence of 
a First Cause, but only indicates in what manner the Creafor proceeded with his 


1 Prophecy a Preparation for Christ: Eight Lectures preached before the University 
of Oxford in the Year 1869, on the Bampton Foundation. By R. Payne Smiru, D. D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1870. Octavo. pp. 397. $1.75. 

2 Steps of Belief; or, Rational Christianity maintained against Atheism, Free Re- 
ligion, and Romanism. By James Freeman CiarRKE. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 16mo. pp. 311. 
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work. Herbert Spencer he would call an “imperfect theist” (and so should 
we ?) because Spencer does not believe that we can know anything more of God 
than that he is. Dr. Clarke argues that our knowledge is imperfect, but is good 
as far as it goes. 

In the second part of the volume Dr. Clarke is more strictly theological. He 
maintains the authenticity of the Gospels, and in regard to some seeming differ- 
ences in the narratives he uses this apt illustration; the Evangelists were “so 
many mirrors placed around Jesus, to reflect his actions and words down through 
the ages. If you place four mirrors around a statue, each will contain something 
which the others have, and something which they have not. So the Evangel- 
ists, each adding some original trait to the picture, contain also repetitions of 
each other’s story.” Here, as in his article in “ Old and New” (January, 1870), 
he holds that Jesus was perfect, but only a perfect man. Thus in “Old and 
New” he says, “ there is nothing claimed in the Gospels for Christ which is incon- 
sistent with the assumption of his being made in all respects like his brethren ” ; 
and, in regard to Christ’s supernatural birth, he says, “I am willing to consider 
this whole narration as legendary, not having the historic stamp of the rest of 
the Gospels.” He believes that Christ wrought the miracles ascribed to him, 
but he also believes that “such a power is latent in the psychological nature of 
man,” and that the miracles of Jesus were not violations of law, but merely 
anticipations of great discoveries to come hereafter. That is, he looks some- 
where in the future for perfect men, as Christ, he thinks, is the one perfect man. 
If Dr. Clarke would only fix the date! Now to our view this idea of Christ 
vitiates his whole argument against “imperfect theism” or against materialism. 
We sometimes think that he is struggling between his true faith in Christ 
and his faith in human nature, for there is just that reserve of assent or 
avowed conviction, on either side, that evidences a belief not settled, doubts not 
solved. While he battles vigorously, and often powerfully, against mere Theists, 
he is not so far removed in some theories from them, if our Christianity is not 
supernatural, if Christ is a man, although a perfect one. It is just here that his 
“ rational ” Christianity loses its reason. We rejoice at much in this book; it 
stimulates thought and gives fresh ideas; we only regret that the debatable 
ground between true religion, as we hold it, and false or no religion should be so 
trodden by those whose faith swings like a pendulum. It is more and more ap- 
parent that there is no middle ground to be taken. Christ and his Christianity 
are just what they claim to be, or they are utterly worthless. 

Dr. Clarke gives a portion of his book to a discussion of the claims of Roman- 
ism ; and his closing appeal from the “letter” to the “spirit,” and his attempt 
to portray the common faith of Christians of all churches and ages, is excellent. 
He believes in an ultimate union of all Christians in one church, and his book is 
intended as an argument in that direction. The great defect of the book is, that 
its author while preaching Christ does not preach “ Christ and Him crucified.” 


“ LirTING THE VEIL” ! is a fresh attempt to give such a view of the unseen 
world as shall afford consolation to the afflicted. It portrays the experience 
of a young widow whose sorrow was deepened by the loss of a little one whose 


1 Lifting the Veil. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 200. 
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brief existence had strengthened her ties to the departed, and whose early death 
opened anew the deepest fountains of grief. The sorrowing one is led by a fe- 
male friend and by a beloved pastor to such spiritual views of heaven, and to 
such an appreciation of the Saviour’s presence, as to support and comfort the 
soul. This work is happily free from materialistic tendencies, and may well be 
commended to the mourner. 

Dr. T. S. Verpr has succeeded, where many fail, in discussing delicate sub- 
jects in a sensible, practical manner, and in making a book that is really useful. 
By its title’ the scope of the volume will be seen at a glance, and we feel, after a 
strict examination, that it conveys valuable, and, it might be said, indispensable, 
information on subjects where there is either too much ignorance or charlatan- 
ism, or a disagreeable mixture of the two. It does not aim to supersede the phy- 
sician, but, on the contrary, to aid him, by making his patient intelligent. A good 
physician delights in a sensible patient; and a little practical knowledge on the 
part of those needing his services is a relief to both parties, and conduces to good 
results. The publishers’ indorsement seems to us none too strong: “ It is a book 
which, once introduced into a family, will become a necessity, — the helper of the 
family physician, — preparing the mother’s mind, by plain and sensible instruc- 
tion, to understand his directions and the reason for them, so that her intelli- 
gence may aid, rather than her ignorant fears obstruct, his efforts to alleviate 
pain and disease ; and during the physician’s absence, the ready and efficient 
adviser of the young wife or the inexperienced mother in time of travail; while 
the chapters on Medicines, their preparation and administration, on the Physical 
and Moral Training of Boys and Girls, on Marriage and the Elements to be con- 
sidered by Parents in the alliances of their Children, and the General Sugges- 
tions to Parents concerning the Education and Development of their Offspring, 
contain facts and ideas which will prove helpful in many a family, and will earn 
for this little volume an esteemed place in every house it enters.” 


Ir reflects credit alike upon Professor Shedd, and upon the professional stu- 
dents whom he seeks to guide, that his “ Lectures on Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology ” have already reached an eighth edition.? It would be a great advan- 
tage if the various courses of lectures on Homiletics, which have been delivered 
in our Theological Seminaries could all be published. The thorough student 
would delight in making them a study, not simply as compendiums of principles, 
but also as illustrations of the art of which they treat. The genius of Fitch and 
of Park, the rhetoric of Phelps, the elegant taste of Hoppin, and the stalwart 
character of Shedd would furnish a model, each of its kind, truly stimulating. 
The work before us is remarkable for plainness, force, and the resultant beauty, 
which as “ firmamental properties of style” it explains and commends. The dis- 
tinction which the author makes between “subtlety of mind” and “ acuteness,” 
representing the former as “ perceiving the interior connection or contradiction,” 
and the latter as perceiving ‘ the exterior only,” seems to us a fancy. There is, 


1 Maternity: a Popular Treatise for Young Wives and Mothers. By T. S. Vernt, 
A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 1 vol. 12mo. 450 pages. $2.25. 

2 Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By Wittram G, T. SHepp, b.p., Baldwin 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870, 
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doubtless, a disposition in the American pulpit to give too little prominence to 
biblical studies, and to a biblical mode of presenting truth. Yet we cannot but 
regard our author as swinging to an opposite extreme when he advocates the 
philosophic theory that “ Power in the finite mind is derived, not from the mind 
itself, but from the objective world of truths and facts to which it is correlated,” 
and maintains that “ subjective processes generally are destructive of all energy 
and vitality in the created mind.” ‘ Human reason, therefore, is the subject, or 
the knowing agent, and the Scriptures are the object, or the thing to be known.” 
‘ All true power, consequently, in the sacred orator, springs from this body of 
objective verity.” “The oratorical power of the preacher depends upon his 
recipiency ; upon his contemplation of those ideas and doctrines which the Su- 
preme Mind has communicated to the created and dependent spirit ; upon his 
clearly beholding them, and receiving through this intuition a fund of knowledge 
and of force of which he is naturally destitute.” 

In what sense, we may well ask, do we receive through “ intuition ” the truths, 
generally of revelation? And how on this theory could an impressive sermon 
be preached on natural theology, the evidences of Christianity, or on the nature 
and office of Conscience ? 

The lecture in Pastoral Theology on “ The religious Character and Habits of 
the Clergyman ” is earnest and eloquent. The volume as a whole is a valuable 
addition to the library of any preacher. 

Ir seems peculiarly opportune when the public mind is interested in “ the 
Chinese question,” that we should be furnished with an American reprint of Dr. 
Legge’s translation of “ The Chinese Classics.” There will be five or six volumes 
in the series, the first volume’ contains what purports to be the teachings of 
Confucius and of Mencius, preceded by brief biographical notices of these dis- 
tinguished philosophers, and followed with valuable indexes. The writings are 
not the direct work of the philosophers themselves, but are the reminiscences 
derived from their followers and recorded by those who lived at a still later 
period. The “Analects” of Confucius are fragmentary, and the volume gen- 
erally is made up of short conversations and proverbial sentences. Confucius is 
represented in this volume as born 551 before Christ, and as living to 478 before 
Christ ; Mencius, as born 371, and living to 288 before Christ. 

These teachings of Confucius respect chiefly the conduct of life as to our social 
and civil relations, without regard to our future destiny or the higher relations of 
the soul. They inculcate deep reverence for deceased parents, and many social 
virtues. Among much that is trivial we find some things suggestive and valu- 
able. Thus “The master said,‘ A man should say, I am not concerned that I 
have no place; I am concerned how I may fit myself for one. I am not con- 
cerned that I am not known; I seek to be worthy to be known.’” “The mind of 
the superior man is conversant with righteousness ; the mind of the mean man is 
conversant with gain.” “He who aims to be a man of complete virtue in his 
food does not seek to gratify his appetite, nor in his dwelling-place does he seek 


1 The Chinese Classics. A translation by James Leces, D. p., of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Part I. Confucius. Part II. Mencius. New York: Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 1870. Royal octavo. pp. 382. $3.50. 
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the appliances of ease; he is earnest in what he is doing, and careful in his 
speech ; he frequents the company of men of principle, that he may be rectified.” 
The sayings of his disciples are intermingled with his own. Thus it is stated 
that the philosopher Tsang said, “I daily examine myself on three points, — 
whether, in transacting business for others, I may have been not faithful; 
whether, in intercourse with friends, 1 may have been not sincere; whether I 
may have not mastered and practised the instructions of my teacher.” 

There does not seem to be an appreciation of any principle higher than fidelity 
to human relations. Thus the philosopher Yew says, “ Filial piety and fraternal 
submission ! — are they not the root of all benevolent actions?” The doctrines 
of Mencius are republican: “The people are the most important element in a 
nation; the sovereign, the highest.” We are particularly pleased with the fol- 
lowing sentence from Confucius: “ When we see men of worth, we should think 
of equalling them; when we see men of contrary character, we should turn 
inwards and examine ourselves.” It is claimed that the golden rule of our 
Saviour was given in negative form by Confucius. Thus, when asked, “ Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?” he replied, 
“Ts not RECIPROCITY such a word? what you do not want done to. yourself, 
do not do to others.” These high-toned sentiments are the exceptions, and no 
one can read these writings without being impressed with the contrast between 
them and the sacred Scriptures. Those who would understand the Chinese 
character, however, will do well to read the “ Classics” under the influence of 
which the Chinese have been reared. 


So far as we are aware, Rev. James Kent Stone, D. p., is the only Protestant 
clergyman who has accepted the invitation of the Pope to “ rescue himself from a 
state in which he could not be assured of his own salvation.”* But his accept- 
ance is a curious inconsistency, for the Roman Catholic Church denies to him, as 
to all, the right of private judgment on sacred matters, and yet he claims that he 
“ accepts,” that he enters the Catholic fold by reason of conclusions reached by 
his own investigations, his own reasonings, and his own prayers. He seems to 
have had little difficulty, and his mind appears to have been in a singularly 
credulous mood, for we find no new and startling, or perchance convincing, 
arguments, but a commonplace restatement of the familiar claims of that church. 
And more, we detect no desire 6n his part to examine into questions both of his- 
tory and doctrine recently raised, or to test the truth or falsity of charges against 
the common honesty of the successive heads of the Catholic Church such as 
Janus makes, and, to our view, substantiates. Dr. Stone seems to have been 
honest in his desire to seek after truth, but when his mind was made up to. 
search for it, he was determined to find it in one direction only, and in that he 
looked at but one side, ignored the scholastic researches of minds as great and as- 
sincere as his own, and, nothing doubting, surrendered himself, body and soul, to. 
what he now believes to be the “True Church.” He did not even stop in his. 


1 The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a Return to Catholic Unity. By Jamus: 
Kent Srons, late President of Kenyon College, Gambier ; and of Hobart College, 
Geneva, New York; and S. T.D. Catholic Publication Society. 1870. 12mo.. pp. 341. 
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rapid course to look in at the door of the half-way house of Ritualism, but doubt- 
less feeling that Ritualism was only a slower method, a longer road to the same 
goal, he gave it the “go-by,” and, like Cesar, “advenit Roman summam dili- 
gentiam!” A perusal of the book compels us to look upon Dr. Stone as a be- 
wildered man, overpowered and confused by the “fathers,” the “ antiquities,” 
the “ traditions,” and the thousand and one accessories of Catholicism. We do 
not find evidence of that careful study and thought which we had a right to 
expect of such a man in taking such a step. Nor do we feel sure that our 
Catholic friends will hold him always in their fresh and loving embrace. One 
who slips so easily into, may slip as easily out of; one who is so impelled by emo- 
tions and impressions is not apt to hold fast, and we believe that erelong Dr. 
Stone will find that he has not gained that haven of rest for his anxious soul that 
he so fondly describes in his book. Should he ever reach the position of a calm 
investigator and a cool reasoner, he may find such troublesome questions as the 
forged Decretals, and others similar, a rough uncovering of sins and delinquen- 
cies on the part of the “true Church,” which will prove too much even for his 
credulity. 

Dr. Stone claims that he leaves Protestantism for Romanism because his can- 
did, prayerful, and private examinations so lead him, and he urges those who 
were his brethren to examine for themselves, and he thinks they will then follow 
him. But as for him, he has gone where no private judgment is allowed ; here- 
after he is to submit and not to inquire, and for ourselves we, as yet, prefer to 
keep outside of any “ visible corporation,” such as he holds the Catholic Church 
to be, where freedom of thought and of conscience is not allowed. We deeply 
regret Dr. Stone’s course, and cannot help thinking that he may yet find a truer 
church than that he seems to have entered so hastily. / 

As for the influence of the book, we do not think it will lead many to follow in 
the steps of its author. In these days, and on such questions, emotion and easy 
credulity cannot take the place of logic. The tone and spirit of the volume are 
excellent, kindly and tender, and the publishers have made it a model of typo- 
graphical beauty. 


ANOTHER book from the Roman Catholic point of view is Dr. Newman’s “ Gram- 
mar of Assent.” It is able, because of its author, and it is unconvincing for the 
same reason. Dr. Newman, like other men who change their faith, feels called 
upon to show that he has done so for good cause, that his mind, instead of being 
closed against new views, is constantly open to argument and conviction, and is 
ready to change its positions just as often as it can be shown a better course. Still, 
he thinks he has found the true resting-place in the Catholic Church, and he is 
anxious to show the straight road by which he reached it. He does not lay claim 
to undeviating consistency in his religious progress, but he does attempt to prove 
that he assents as often and as far as his reason is satisfied. So far so good, and there 
is very much in his carefully prepared book to be warmly commended, for many 
of his propositions are sound ; only we often distrust the methods to which he ap- 
plies them. But his theory of “assent” will apply to Protestantism as well as to 


1An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. J. H. Newman, v.p. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
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Romanism, and to a candid mind will lead to the former rather than to the latter 
if the mind be unbiased by other considerations, and with this radical difference 
in result; in Protestantism the mind is still left free and untrammelled ; it may 
“assent” or dissent, as mental processes and religious experiences shall suggest ; 
but once in Romanism, freedom of thoughtis lost in an unconditional submission to 
the Church in all things temporal and spiritual. On his theory it may be true that 
“all roads lead to Rome,” but where can he find a road leading from Rome, in case 
he should desire to tread it? Dr. Newman and Dr. Stone reach the same goal by 
different though similar routes; the former would be logical, the latter is emotion- 
al; the former is guided (he thinks) by reason, the latter by impressions, but 
once within the Catholic Church, it matters little how they came there, and by 
their own confessions they must forever remain there, for private judgment is at 
an end and the Church is supreme. Dr. Newman’s evident anxiety to show that 
he has not surrendered his reason to the absolute authority of the Church is proof 
that he feels conscious of holding that uncomfortable and unscholarly position ; 
and, unconsciously perhaps, but none the less truly, does he show the difficulties 
which encompass a noble mind and soul in accepting the dogmas of the Church 
to the utter repudiation of private judgment. The book seems to indicate an un- 
easy state of mind, as if the author had not yet found rest unto his soul, and-felt 
under the necessity of argumentative props. Superficial readers will not like the 
volume; it is abstruse, carefully written, closely reasoned, and cannot be read well 
without attention and thought. It is interesting to psychological students, and 
by them may be studied with profit, but we do not fear that it will make many 
converts to Romanism. The book is issued in the elegant style that characterizes 
all that emanate from the Catholic Publication Society. 


THE points at issue between Christianity and modern scepticism were ably dis- 
cussed last winter in what are familiarly known as the “ Boston Lectures.” The 
representations of what Dr. McCosh rather incorrectly calls “‘ Boston theology,” 
running the whole religious gamut from mild dubitations to rank infidelity, had 
pretty thoroughly monopolized the platform, and had “ lectured ” and ‘“ preached ” 
and “ conversed ” until they felt that they were masters of the situation, that they 
could say what they pleased, and no one would answer ; indeed, it was boastingly 
said that noone could answer. Out of this need of a thorough and scholarly treat- 
ment of philosophical and religious questions grew the course of lectures on 
Christianity and Scepticism delivered in Boston last winter, and now gathered 
into a handsome volume.’ 

These lectures attracted wide attention not only on account of the topics dis- 
cussed, but because of the acknowledged ability of the lecturers. The course con- 
sisted of ten lectures as follows: 1. The Christian Idea of Progress in Contrast 
with the Rationalistic, by President Samuel Harris, of Bowdoin College. 2. 
Positivism, as related to the Development and Destiny of the Individual, by 
Professor John R. Herrick, of Bangor. 3. The Uncertainties of Natural and Re- 
ligious Sciences, by Professor Charles M. Mead, of Andover. 4. The Equilibrium 
of Physical and Moral Truth, by Professor T. D. Woolsey, of New Haven. 5. 


1 Boston Lectures, 1870. Christianity and Scepticism. Boston : Congregational 
Publication Society. 12mo. pp. 406. $2.00. 
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The Sovereignty of Law, by Professor A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge. 6. Mi- 
racles, by Professor J. H. Seeyle, of Amherst. 7. Rationalism, by Professor 
George P. Fisher, of New Haven. 8. From Pantheism to Faith, by Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover. 9. The Historical Basis of Belief, by Professor 
J. L. Diman, of Providence. 10. The Argument for Christianity, Complex and 
Organic, by Professor Noah Porter, of New Haven. 

It is impossible in a brief space to enter upon an analysis of these lectures. 
That they were able, and that they accomplished great good, that they scattered 
much fog that had settled upon the minds of timid believers, that they took.the 
conceit out of much of our vaunted “ free religion,” that they showed that the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity had a solid foundation, that they proved 
that scholarship was not restricted to sceptics, and that Christianity needed not to 
be apologized for, but had an aggressive as well as a conservative policy, is saying 
but a part of the truth. The lecturers met the sceptics on their own ground, took 
up the gauntlet so ostentatiously thrown down, and theologically and scientifically 
unhorsed not a few of the modern hobby-riders who seemed audaciously sure of 
their position. 

It will be seen that they took a wide range, and it is only fair to say that while 
all were able, they were somewhat unequal in merit. Nor should we wish to in- 
dorse each and every opinion advanced. Thus we could take exception to Pro- 
fessor Diman’s views on the historical basis of belief (Lecture IX.), and are not 
prepared to assent to his proposition that ‘the resting of Christianity on the ordi- 
nary basis of historical facts must be a failure”; that “Scripture derives its 
whole authority from its vital connection with the Church ”; that “the Scriptures 
are not the source but the product of belief,” the authentic and perfect utterances 
of an already existing faith.” Nor, while admiring the beauties of Professor Mead’s 
lecture (Lecture III.), do we admit that it is satisfactory to inquiring, and perhaps 
sceptical minds to be told that they must not take exception to uncertainties in 
religious science so long as there are uncertainties in natural science. It isa kind 
of tu quogue argument which may be pleasing in itself, and perhaps satisfying to 
a sincere believer, but it-is not that which meets the stern demand of sceptical 
and scientific minds. It is of that kind which silences without convincing. 


Professor Herrick’s lecture (Lecture II.) we consider a model of clear, close, 
and convincing argument, and Professor Fisher's, while admirable in scholarship 
and in force, was as especially pleasing to the audience, and the same may be said 
of Professor Peabody’s lecture. But we cannot particularize. As a whole, the 
book is admirable, and should be read by every clergyman and every intelligent 
thinking person who would become acquainted with the vital issues of the times 
between Christianity and scepticism, and understand the grounds of true faith, and 

" be fortified against the attacks of modern rationalism. In compact form it gives 
to the average reader new ideas and strong ones; it shows that Christianity has a 
firm foundation, that it and science are not antagonistic, but that both are from 
the same great Source, and whenever rightly understood are in harmony. 

The book lacks an index, and for this omission we see no excuse. Many per- 
sons, perhaps the larger portion of those who purchase the book, have not the 
taste, and oftentimes not the acquirements, for a thorough perusal; but they de- 
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sire, for instance, to obtain an intelligent idea of miracles, and the arguments for 
and against their authenticity or their nature; they naturally turn to Professor 
Seelye’s lecture on that subject, but miracles are also discussed in other portions 
of the book, as in Professor Peabody’s admirable lecture on The Sovereignty 
of Law, and in other places; but how is the reader to know of this without an 
index, unless he has mastered the whole volume ? We hope future editions will 
be improved in this respect. 

This course of lectures was more especially for scholars, and we are glad to 
learn that another course is in prospect better adapted to popular audiences. 


Proressor SHEDD’s standard “ History of Christian Doctrine”! appears in a 
new edition, reduced both in size and price, and consequently should, and we be- 
lieve will, receive renewed attention from theologians and all interested in eccle- 
siastical history. As an attempt to write “an account of the gradual construction 
of all the doctrines of the Christian religion,” it is an honor to its author and to 
American scholarship, and its favorable reception by a discriminating public, its 
several editions, and now its presentation in a form and at a price to bring it 
within the reach of all, are so many evidences of its value. Originally published 
in 1868, it is needless for us at this late date to describe the book, the author’s 
methods, his arguments, and his conclusions; upon these points the verdict has 
long since been rendered; suffice it to say, that for the library of the clergyman 
and the student it will for long years to come hold a prominent place, and in 
many important respects is indispensable. Professor Shedd has few superiors as 
a close, logical thinker, and this work not only proves this, but shows the careful- 
ness of his studies and the candor of his mind. 


“THe SEAT OF Empire”? is the title of a new work by Carleton (C. C. Coffin). 
It contains eleven chapters, with the following headings: 1. From Chicago to 
Minneapolis. 2. St. Cloud and Beyond. 8. The Red River Country. 4. The 
Empire of the Northwest. 5. The Frontier. 6. Round the Camp-Fire. 7. In the 
Forest. 8. Duluth. 9. The Mining Region. 10. A Familiar Talk. 11. North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. No one who has read the graphic letters of “ Carleton ” 
(and who has not ?) need be told that this is an interesting and instructive vol- 
ume. And any one who takes an interest in the Northern Pacific Railroad can- 
not read these pages without feeling his obligations to Mr. Coffin, and perhaps 
Mr. Coffin’s obligations to the road! The work is accompanied with an accurate 
map of special interest and value. 


“PEACE FOR THE TROUBLED; OR, FRIENDLY Worps FOR EARNEST 
SEEKERS” is a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages, by the Rev. David Peck. It is a 
prize essay, issued by the Presbyterian Publication Committee, “as a guide to 
the inquirer.” It will be found a valuable aid to pastors in their efforts to lead 
sinners to Christ. 


1 A History of Christian Doctrine. By Wixrttam G. T. Suepp, p.p., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 2vols. 8vo. pp. 498, 508. $5.00. 

2 The Seat of Empire. By Cuarves CarLeton Corrin. Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
&Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 232. 
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“A National ConrERENCE.” — The article on this subject in our present 
number will attract attention. Its theme is to Congregationalists the theme of 
the hour. Our Pilgrim Fathers recognized and developed the scriptural idea of 
the autonomy of the local church, but they gave less prominence to the idea of 
unity in the churches of this primitive order. Hence there has been a disposi- 
tion in their descendants to overlook this unity, and even to deny that our 
churches, collectively, constitute a denomination. This has been to us a source 
of great weakness. Our local churches in proximity to denominations which 
have a sectarian and proselyting spirit, have been absorbed by them, and our in- 
dividual church-members, not appreciating any bond which unites them to the 
denomination to which their church belongs, when changing their residence, 
under local and social influences, have readily united with churches of a different 
order. 

We need a National Conference. First, as a visible token of our national unity. 

We believe most fully in the autonomy of the local church, but this is not the 
whole of our polity. We believe in the fellowship of the churches; that in 
matters of common concernment they should seek counsel, and sustain towards 
each other the relations of Christian courtesy. This idea of fellowship involves 
that of unity, and there being this unity, it is fitting that we should have some 
outward symbol of it. Our State conferences constitute such a symbol within 
State limits. A National Conference would in like manner symbolize the 
national unity of our churches. 

Secondly. We need a National Conference to DEVELOP and STRENGTHEN 

our idea of the national unity of our Churches. 
* We need a higher appreciation of our unity. We need to give greater 
prominence to this idea than our Fathers gave to it, — greater than we have given 
to it in the past. Having a symbol of our unity will in itself tend to develop 
and strengthen our sense of its reality, and it will afford us opportunities to 
promote the esprit de corps of which, as a denomination, we are seriously in 
want. 

Thirdly. We need a National Conference as a means of unifying and ener- 
gizing our Christian work. 

A State Conference can appreciate the demands for Christian labor within its 
own bounds, but it cannot take cognizance of the circumstances in all parts of 
the nation, and wisely devise plans, or judge of the plans which are devised, to 
meet the diversified wants of our whole population. As Congregationalists 
we should feel as appropriate to ourselves, 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


The representatives of our churches need to come together as often as once 
in two or three years to consult as to the interests of our Zion, and to inspirit 
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our churches to a comprehension of their responsibilities, and to renewed efforts 
in meeting them. 

As to how such a Conference shall be constituted we would suggest, — 

That the National Conference be composed of one delegate from each District 
Congregational Conference in the land, of two delegates from each State Con- 
ference, and two delegates from each national benevolent society which is sus- 
tained exclusively by our own denomination ; — that it meet every two or three 
years ; — and that, like our district and State conferences, it have no ecclesiasti- 
eal or legislative authority, but be simply an assembly for prayer and confer- 
ence, and for stimulating religious zeal. 

While it should leave our system of voluntary societies for benevolent and re- 
ligious purposes intact, it might properly indorse such societies as may meet 
with its approbation, commending them to the churches, as our State Con- 
ferences have often done, and its refusal to indorse a Society should legitimately 
have an influence with the churches. Its allowing the denominational societies 
to have a representation in the body will give it an opportunity to understand 
the doings of such societies, and should entitle it to appoint a special committee 
to investigate the affairs of any such society, whenever in its opinion there is 
occasion to do so. 

Objections. 

First. Some may object that this plan will Presbyterianize our denomination. 

This objection, however, is groundless, because by the very constitution of the 
Conference it is to have no ecclesiastical or legislative authority. There is in it 
no centralization of power, but simply the consummation of Christian fellowship. 

Secondly. Some may object that it looks towards, and will grow into, the cen- 
tralization of power. 

This is the objection which Dr. Emmons and others brought against the General 
Association of Massachusetts more than half a century ago, and which for so long 
a time interfered with the full organization of that Association as a State body. 

But the fears which were then entertained were never realized, and now to 
take the ground that we cannot have a national symbol of the fellowship of our 
churches without its degenerating into an oligarchy, involves the position that a 
legitimate development of the New Testament church polity is impracticable. 

Thirdly. Some may object that this plan ought to be so modified as to do 
away with our voluntary benevolent societies, and bring all our benevolent op- 
erations under the direct control of the Conference. 

But this would make the Conference a legislative body. It would mar the de- 
votional aspect of its meetings by giving them a business character. It would so 
far Presbyterianize our denomination as to interfere with the autonomy of the 
local church. 

Congregationalism is so strongly individualizing in its tendency that the mem- 
bers of our churches will not submit to having a National Conference control by 
legislation all their charities. 

If it be suggested that our voluntary societies dispense according to their own 
discretion the contributions of the churches, this is true, but-their constitutions, 
except in the case of the American Board, put the power to control the Society 
into the hands of the contributors, and there has never been any independence 
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of the contributors assumed, or any power abused, except in the case of publica- 
tion societies, which had accumulated wealth. This exception may furnish an 
argument for requiring publication societies to sustain themselves by their book 
trade, without any contributions from the churches, but it does not furnish any 
argument against benevolent societies which are necessarily dependent on those 
whose charities they distribute. We may be sure of one thing, the spirit of 
Congregationalism will never brook, even as to its charities, a centralized gov- 
ernment. If our benevolent operations should be brought under the control of a 
National Conference, on the same principle we should subject our theological 
seminaries to similar control, as the Chicago Seminary is now subject to the 
Convention of the Congregational Churches of the Northwest, and as the 
Presbyterian theological seminaries are subject to the General Assembly ; the 
next step may have reference to our colleges, or to our religious newspapers, on 
the principle adopted by those who advocated the starting of “ The Advance” 
under ecclesiastical control. And we may well ask ‘ Whereunto this would 
grow?” 

To begin with subjecting our benevolent operations directly to a National 
Conference would be entering upon the high-road to a hierarchy. 

It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact that the present demand for a 
National Conference is to a great extent the result of the perceived advantage 
which denominations with a stronger government than ours, and with sectarian 
zeal, have gained over us, and we fear that those who are most zealous for 
a National Conference, after they have secured it, will be disappointed in the 
result. We do not want, and will not have, ecclesiastical domination, what- 
ever the advantages which it might secure to us. As Congregationalists 
we cannot consistently become sectarian. We may and ought to become more 
denominational in our feelings, but a genuine denominational interest is no 
match for sectarian zeal, and a National Conference can never cope, in the line 
of power, with a Presbyterian Assembly, an Episcopal Convention, or a Papal 
Ecumenical Council. , 

Without expecting too much from a National Conference, let us have it, for 
the good which it will legitimately do us, as a visible token of our national unity, 
as the means of developing and strengthening in our minds the idea of our unity, 
and also as the means of unifying and energizing our Christian work, but let us 
trust for growth and future triumph to the principle of liberty which our polity 
involves, to the simplicity of our forms, to our intellectual culture, to our sym- 
pathy with man in all the diversity of his condition, to our high standard on 
morals, to the prominence which we give to the preached word, to our apprecia- 
tion of revivals, to the earnestness of our piety, to our cultivation of a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, and to the strength of our faith in God, who worketh in us both to 
will and to do, and to whose gracious power all hearts are subject. 

Tue Memorrat YsAr.— The Executive Committee of the Convention 
called at the Broadway Tabernacle in New York City, have made commendable 
progress in instituting measures for the effective observance of this Pilgrim 
Jubilee. Having issued a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, giving memoranda, 
historical, chronological, &c., respecting the Pilgrims, they have now prepared 
a beautiful “Jubilee Memorial Record,” with a wood-cut of the landing at 
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Plymouth. This Record is designed for the enrolment of the entire membership 
of each Congregational Church, congregation and Sabbath school, with provision 
for the further use of it as a pledge of subscription to such objects as may be 
selected by each. It is hoped that a copy of these Records will be deposited 
in a fire-proof apartment in the Congregational House, and thus prove of great 
historic interest to the generations which shall come after us. 

The Committee have also issued an elegant “ Jubilee Memorial Medal” of 
about the size and weight of a silver dollar, containing on its obverse a group 
representing the landing of December 21, 1620, and on its reverse an open clasp 
Bible, with a dove hovering over it, and the legend ‘“ Whose faith follow.” 
Heavily electro-silvered, or electro-gilt, it is a “shining mark” which may well 
attract the attention of the children, and interest them in the memory of the 
Pilgrims. By special memorial gifts it is desired this year to secure the payment 
of all debts due by local churches, an increased endowment of our Theological 
Seminary, and the erection of the Congregational House in Boston. The Lord 
prosper so worthy a purpose. 

Future PuNISHMENT. — We notice in the English Independent the fol- 
lowing statement, taken from an address before the Hampshire Congregational 
Union: “ With regard to doctrinal teaching, there is one question which is 
every day pressing more and more to the fore front The subject I refer 
to is that of the Bible doctrine of future punishment,. especially as regarded 
in the light of the Calvinistic theology. The question, as it. seems to my 
own mind, which lies at the very foundation of biblical theology is: Does the 
Bible teach that man is naturally and inherently immortal, or is immortality 
(eternal life) to be sought after and obtained only through Christ, and a ‘ patient 
continuance in well-doing’? If, on honest and diligent investigation, it be found 
that the Bible does not teach that man is an inherently immortal being, the chief 
support of the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment, and with it that of 
the eternity of moral evil, would be taken away, and the terrible denunciations 
of the Bible concerning the future of the impenitent and unbelieving, shielded 
from the illusive glare of a doctrine perhaps (as it may turn out) imported from 
the speculations of the ancient philosophers, or some other equally dubious 
source, would have their due effect upon the careless and ungodly and scep- 
tical, which at present those declarations of Scripture fail to exercise. It is 
surely a gratifying fact to us all that this question is no longer a test of fitness 
to minister in the Congregational churches. The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales has nobly set the example to county unions of ‘ comprehension,’ 
by not only continuing on its roll of membership those who avow their disbelief 
in the doctrine of the eternity of evil and of torment, but by admitting with 
open arms the minister of a Union church who has for many years been iden- 
tified with a disbelief in that doctrine.” 

Here is melancholy proof of what we have had sad indications of before, that 
our English brethren are far below our standard in maintaining the scriptural 
doctrine of future punishment. 

We are happy to testify that we do not know of a Congregational pastor in 
this country who is identified with the “disbelief” here spoken of. But in 
view of the above statement respecting our English brethren, we need to be- 
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ware lest such laxity in doctrinal views shall make inroads imperceptibly 
among us. ° 

We cannot but feel that the materialistic views of heaven, found now in our 
popular literature, and the prominence given to “ natural affection” and family 
ties, in the anticipations of ‘heaven, have a tendency to lower our appreciation of 
spiritual truth, and of the relations which we sustain to the government of God. 
In funeral services, and in administering comfort to the afflicted, we need 
caution lest we come under the condemnation of making “the commandment of 
God of none effect.” 


Pox.rit THemes. — It has been said that a severe thunder-storm, or tornado, 
or a destructive fire is a special divine favor to some ministers, affording them 
an opportunity to give a refreshing variety to their ministrations. We cannot 
but feel that to make the death of a novelist, how distinguished soever he may 
be, the subject of a pulpit discourse, indicates a want of appreciation of gospel 
themes. When the possession of amiable virtues, and the exerting of an ele- 
vating moral influence on society, without positive religious testimony, even 
where there are no counteracting habits, leads ministers of the Gospel to express 
hope of the person’s preparation for heaven, there is occasion to review the record 
of the interview of our Saviour with the young moralist in the Gospel, and seri- 
ously consider our Lord’s declaration, “ One thing thou lackest.” We can re- 
member when an habitual disregard of the Sabbath, the common and free use of 
alcoholic drinks, and separation from a wife who was free from the suspicion of 
crime, were regarded as having some bearing on the question of personal moral 
character. The present sensitiveness of the secular press to any application of 
evangelical tests of character to our public men should arouse the ministry to a 
sense of responsibility as to the fulfilment of the prophecy, “Then shall ye 
return and discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth him not.” 


“Tae CatHotic Worip.” The Galaxy recently had successive articles 
entitled “ Ten Years in Rome,” and we are not surprised that the Catholic World 
has at length spoken in regard to them. It is said upon good authority, that at 
Baltimore and Washington the Roman Catholic press has been much censured 
for supineness in this matter. The style and quality of thé reply in the Catholic 
World will only attract greater interest ‘to the articles. It is mainly a personal 
attack. Rome knows no arguments but the violence that inferentially indi- 
cates conscious weakness. The reviewer tries to disguise the hostility he evi- 
dently feels by an assumed hilarity which is more grotesque than mirthful. 
He assumes that the lecturer at Plymouth Church, the Rev. Dr. Keatinge, 
and the writer in the Galaxy are one, and says his name “smacks far more 
of the green isle than of England.” The writer of an article in a magazine 
representing the Irish phases of Romanism, and entirely supported by Irish 
money and interest, should be more careful than to insinuate that any Irish 
name is apt subject for merriment. He then arrays five categorical charges 
against Dr. Keatinge. 

1. “No English youth or clergyman of that name ever was received into the 
college of the Propaganda at Rome.” 

By reference to the Galaxy of January, 1870, it will be seen that Dr. Keatinge 
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does not say that he was “ received ” in the sense here implied, i. e. as a resident 
student of that college. But as the Propaganda is the head reception depot for 
all ecclesiastics not intended for other colleges, he was received there pro tem. as 
a guest. As such, of course, his name does not appear‘on the list of alumni. 

2. “During the last twenty-five years there never was an officer of the 
Roman Court, or an English or Irish ecclesiastic connected with it, of that name. 
The list is regularly published every year. This name has never figured there. 
Officers of twenty years’ standing in the Vatican have no recollection of him.” 

Every one knows that Father Hecker is great at assertion, or what the New- 
Englander appropriately calls “ brazen sophistries.” So that to any one initi- 
ated into the style of Romanist reasoning this assertion is not surprising. It is 
very unfortunate for the reviewer that it goes for nothing. He doubtless consid- 
ered he was safe in making it, because peradventure Dr. Keatinge had very little 
evidence to rebut it. The reverse may be true. He stands accredited as ‘“‘a de- 
voted priest, of great learning, remarkable abilities as a linguist and preacher,” 
&c., by no less than five cardinals, Jesuits of high position, and Monsignori, or 
else his credentials are false. Only the names of chiefs of departments ap- 
pear in it, and Dr. Keatinge’s was a subordinate one. This policy of denying 
everything is common to Roman controversialists. In this very journal (p. 539) 
it is said: “It is however naturally, politically, and religiously impossible for 
priests, bishops, and prelates to combine to make any human being believe a lie 
or to palm off a false miracle for any purpose whatever.” This could only have 
been written by a very ignorant or a very daring Romanist. Why, “ Janus” 
conclusively shows that the entire edifice of Papal pretension is based on “a 
lie.” As to “false miracles,” any one who has been in Italy knows that they are 
of constant occurrence. As to whether ecclesiastics will not “ combine ” for this 
purpose, let this story from Edmond About’s Rome Contemporaine answer: “ A 
Jew in Rome gained a livelihood by cultivating the ground. To violate the exist- 
ing law in so flagrant a manner he needed an accomplice. He found a Christian 
who, in consideration of a certain sum, consented to lend him his name. But the 
rogues of the neighborhood were not long ignorant of the fact that the harvest be- 
longed to the Jew, and they commenced a systematic pillage. A holy marauding 
party was organized against the Israelite, and each one thought his salvation 
depended on active robbery. The Jew solicited the Count de Goym the favor of 
having a guard bound by oath to defend him who could, occasion requiring it, 
make a statement to the courts on his behalf. The Count repaired to Cardinal 
Antonelli. The Cardinal did not disguise his opinion that it was monstrous to 
cause any Christian to be sworn to protect a Jew; nevertheless at such powerful 
intercession it could not be refused. He promised to select the guard and cause 
him to be sworn. Three months passed, and the pillage went on still faster. 
The Hebrew dared not complain, and the French commandant never thought of 
him again. One morning the Jew reappeared and informed him that nothing 
had been done. The Count returned again to the Vatican, and the guard was 
nominated on the spot, the Count returning home with the paper, which he 
presented to his protégé. Unhappily the nominated guard had never, been heard 
of for six years past. The Jew was about to return to the general to inform 
him of the deception, but the Roman police, always vigilant, ordered him to 
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stay at home, and to make no complaint to any one, under severe penalties.” 
Take another instance. Dr. De Sanctos, just dead, was an eminent ecclesiastic 
at Rome, who afterwards became a Waldensian pastor. He never was able to get 
testimony respecting himself from Rome,.and Cardinal Antonelli denied the letters 
which he is well known to have written him to induce a return to Rome. So 
great a mind as Dr. John Henry Newman’s may become warped by the expedi- 
ency theories of Rome, how much more, then, a small obscure reviewer! The 
great controversialist, unable to refute Dr. Achilli, resorted to defamation of 
character, and was sentenced to pay a thousand pounds and costs. So that if 
“his brother Englishmen, who are officers of the court,” do not choose to remem- 
ber him, it does not affect our point. The celebrated Waldensian pastor 
rested his case on the same evidence as Dr. Keatinge does, testimonials in the 
known and authenticated handwriting of eminent officials, and attested further by 
official seals and postmarks. But if no such evidence had been forthcoming, the 
accurate and minute information he possesses on Roman affairs, perfectly satis- 
factory to even Roman Catholics themselves of a liberal mind, not interested in 
making out a case for the newspapers, is evidence enough. The internal evi- 
dence of truth possessed by Holy Writ is admitted to be a strong point; surely 
this applies to purely human affairs also. 

3. “ During the same period, no person of that name has filled the office of 
librarian or assistant-librarian of the Index Expurgatorius, or of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index. . . . . We may add the other insignificant fact that no such 
library is known to exist at all.” 

This reviewer is evidently a sincere Romanist, and consequently believes in 
the theological dictum of Deus and Signori, that “it is lawful in certain cases to 
prevaricate.” The arguments under head 2 answer the first part of this state- 
ment. As to there being no library of the Index, the statement is absurd. Con- 
taining as it does the most secret records of the Inquisition, &c., it is not gen- 
erally accessible, and then only to trusty persons, of which the reviewer has 
evidently not been one. The Library of the Index was computed at ninety 
thousand volumes, half of them manuscript. Whenever the public has broken 
open the Inquisition, the Dominicans have denied that there were archives. 

4, “The late Cardinal d’Andrea never had a secretary of that name. This 
is the assurance unanimously given us by the friends and intimate acquaintances 
of the Cardinal, and by the members of his household who had lived with him 
for twenty years.” 

Probably these are all sworn adherents of Antonelli, against whom it is dan- 
gerous to say anything, especially to the advantage of a declared enemy. It is 
rather incredible that the whole body of the Young Rome party should indorse 
Dr. Keatinge and testify to his connection with Cardinal d’Andrea if this were 
‘not so, and with every right-minded person their word is of more value than that 
of a few interested and prejudiced domestics, if even they said as they are re- 
ported, under no compulsion or pecuniary inducement. Rome is the land of false 
witness, and where a man’s life may be bought for a dollar his word may be 
bought for less. The reviewer goes on to say that the Cardinal had no secretary, 
then he admits that he had one, although he was called a chancellor. This is 
mere quibble, 
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5. “No ecclesiastics that the writer met in Rome could remember ever having 
heard of such an ecclesiastic.” 

This memory of a devout Romanist is a queer thing. Father Bottata and 
Archbishop Manning are trying to correct the memory of ages by a want of 
memory in themselves respecting Pope Honorius. ‘So far from being unknown 
at Rome, we learn that Dr. Keatinge actually corresponds with a Monsignor 
in high official capacity at the Vatican. Here the personal charges against Dr. 
Keatinge end. They are just such as are brought against any convert from 
Rome of any note or capacity. But whether true or false does not concern us so 
much as the effort made by the “* World” to throw doubt upon his revelations. 
Whether these are true mostly concerns us. 

The reviewer proceeds to demolish as far as he is able the article in the 
Galaxy of December, 1869, on “ Cardinal d’Andrea.” He tells, of course, the 
Popish version of the story, very plausibly got up, but by no means the first that 
has been told. The very suspicious nature of the Cardinal’s death, his known 
opposition to Antonelli and the Jesuits, and his strong sympathy for liberty and 
right, at once aroused surmises of assassination. A story had to be told to meet 
the numerous inquiries on all sides. But it is a fact that, despite all that has been 
said in Roman Catholic organs, and the bare-faced assertions of the Catholic 
World, unsupported by any evidence but the ipse dizit of the writer, these ideas 
are fixed in the minds, not of Protestants only, but of liberal Catholics : — 

I. The Cardinal d’Andrea was a foe to Jesuitism and the existing order of 
things in Rome, and as such was the enemy of Antonelli. 

Il. That the policy of Antonelli since 1849 warrants the belief that he would 
not hesitate at extreme measures any more than did Bedini, who was his chosen 
agent to this country. 

III. That in fear of such measures, the Cardinal d’Andrea fled to Naples. 
The reviewer admits as much. 

IV. That the circumstances attending the Cardinal’s death having been so 
variously reported by Catholic journals, presumedly as well informed as the 
Catholic World, doubt and suspicion were aroused in the public mind abroad, 
which inquiry on the spot developed into moral certainty, and in the opinion of 
those who know the history of Clement XIV. and numerous others, Rome re- 
sorted to extreme measures. 

All these facts remain unaccounted for by the Catholic World. 

The animus of the article is evident. Take one or two instances. 

The writer denies the existence of a plot against Antonelli, by saying “ the 
plan itself was not dreamed of in well-informed circles.” Doubtless no one 
makes a conspiracy the subject of gossip who is in any way implicated in it. 
And yet the hostility of Antonelli remains to be accounted for. If the writer 
means by well-informed circles Cardinal Antonelli’s, he ought to know, if he 
knows anything about the matter, that that statesman does not make a confidant 
of every penny-a-liner who chooses to “interview” him. The plot of the Sanfe- 
desti is matter of history, yet “well-informed circles” of the conspirators, of 
which Antonelli and De Angelis were two, would give a casual inquirer very 
little information about it. 

Again, he says Cardinal d’Andrea resigned his office of Prefect of the Index 
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from ill-health. The forced resignation of the Cardinal was a part of the repri- 
sals of Antonelli. 

Further, that it could not be true that “to his counsel it was due that no 
revolt occurred on the withdrawal of the French,” because the Cardinal was dead. 
It is perfectly true that dead men influence the conduct of others long after their 
own departure. 

It is not said that Cardinal d’Andrea was “born in Rome,” &c. It is very 
natural that the Jesuits and mendicant friars should try to disguise the antipathy 
of the Cardinal toward them ; but what lover of Italy ever loved or even tolerated 
these her greatest foes? The Cardinal, as a true reformer, hated the greatest 
foes of reform. That the French are “ witnesses of Rome’s serfdom ” no one will 
deny who has been there. The proofs are too numerous to need repetition. It 
is also possible for a man to “ relish amazingly ” private theatricals, without hav- 
ing them in his own house. Turning to the article in the “ Galaxy,” we find that 
this is not stated. The story of Madame C excites the reviewer’s wonder, 
and he calmly disposes of it by saying “the police never got wind of the double 
tragedy.» He implies that “slow, decorous Rome” is unused to such things. 
— Per contra, vide About’s Rome Contemporaine, pp. 130, 131. 

Again, he supposes that the Cardinal never possessed any but scarlet breeches, 
and that his valet had but one suit of clothes, which if gone could not be replaced 
by others. He tries to dismiss the story of the picture as fiction, by asking what 
become of the spy’s nose. Why, any one has seen a child flatten his nose against 
a window, and this picture being a panel (as we are credibly informed), noth- 
ing could be easier. This item of information takes the point off of what was 
intended to be a smart thing; “if he had had the presence of mind of a little 
boy ten years old, he would have ventured to draw the bottom of the paint- 
ing a few inches out from the wall.” Such minute points as a change of din- 
ner-hour, and of wine, are dwelt on as an evidence of inaccuracy. Whereas, a 
person designing a deception would have been more careful of details, and 
refreshed himself with “ files of newspapers,” &c., as this writer says he has done. 
The chain of testimony cannot be broken by such arguments. The Romanists 
must have deemed his statements worth reply, or why get so excited about it ? 
If he be a mere inventor, the best way is to consign him to oblivion by contempt, 
instead of arraying against him the ablest Roman Catholic writers in the country, 
and thus conceding the force of his statements. 

We have no occasion to indorse Dr. Keatinge, nor have we yet seen the con- 
clusiveness of the positions taken by the Papal press against him. Our criticisms 
have a broader bearing than mere personality. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 
1870. 


ANITA, Io., April 12, 19 members. 

AVOCA, Io., June 12, 9 members. 

BAXTER SPRINGS, Kan. 

BUFFALO, Io., May 1, 16 members. 

CROMWELL, Io., March 23, 12 members. 

DELAWARE, Il., , April 12. 

ELK RIVER, Kan. , April 23. 

ELMWOOD, Mo. , 8 members. 

GLENBEULAH, Wis., April 24, 9 members. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 2d Gong’l, May 22, 8 
members. 

HALE, Wis., 6 members. 

JALAPA, Neb., March 23. 

LEBANON, Mo. , June 10 (colored), 6 members. 

LYNDONVILLE, Vt. 

MIDDLEFIELD, "Io., March 2' 

MONT-CLAIR. N. Ei , June 8, "ie vudiiias, 

NORFOLK, Neb., 10 ‘members. 

OATLAND, Kan. 

ORANGE, N. J., May 4. 

POMONA, Kan., 17 members. 

SEATTLE, W.T 

SEWARD, "Til. , 

8T. MARY’S, ‘Kan. , 8 members, 

TALLEYRAND, To. "June 8. 

VISTA, Kan., June 1. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1870. 


BLACK, J.8., over the Olive St. Ch. in Nashua, 
N. i, March 81. Sermon by Rev. Hugh 
Elder, of Salem,Mass. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. William L: Gaylord, of Nashua. 

BINGHAM, Charles M., over the Ch. in Udina, Ill. 
June Sermon by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, 


of Chicago. 
DEMERITT, oXOHN P., Fg the work of the Minis- 


try in Albany May 31. Sermon by 
ev. ‘William i, ca D. D., of Montpelier. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Edward P. Wild, 
of Craftsbury. 

DICKINSON, SAMUEL F., to the work of the 
Ministry in Elgin, Ill., June 9. Sermon by 
Rev. Samuel CU. Bartlett, p.p., of Chicago 
Seminary. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Simon 
J. Humphrey, of Chicago. 

DOUGHERTY, JAMES G., over the Ch. in Chilli- 
a. Mo. , June 3. ” Sermon by Rev. Minot 

J. Savage, of Hannibal. 

FICKE, HERMANN, over the German Cong’! Ch. 
in Dubuque, lo., April 14. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry Hess, of Fort Atkinson. 

GULICK, THOMAS M., to the work of the Minis- 
try in North Manchester, Conn., May 15. 
Sermon by Rev. Theodore J. Holmes, of East 
Hartford. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Reu- 
ben S. Kendall, of Vernon. 

JOHNSON, H. C., to the work of the Ministry in 
Berea, 0. , May 2. Sermon by Rev. Thomas 
K. Noble, of Gpvdand. 

LADD, Rev. GEORGE T., to the work of the Min- 

istry, May 26. 

PARK, CHARLES W. , to the work of the Ministry 

in Amherst, Mass., June 15. Sermon by 


Rev. Egbert C. Smythe, p.p., of Andover 
Seminary. Ordaining Prayer ‘by Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Stearns, D. D., of Amherst College. 

PATTERSON, WEBSTER, "to the work of the 
Ministry in Lynn Mass. , April 28. Sermon 
by Rey. Charles R. Palmer, of Salem. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, 

D.D., of Marblehead. 

PIERSON, "ISAAC, to the work of the Ministry 
in ford, Conn., March 30. Sermon by 
Rev. Egbert C. Smythe, p.p., of Andover 
Seminary. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Hor- 
ace Bushnell, p. D., of Hartford. 

ROSE, HENRY T., over ‘the Ist Oh. in Lombard, 

May 29.’ Sermon by Rev. Franklin Ww. 
Fiske, D.D., of Chicago Seminary. Ordain- 
ing Prayer’ by Rey. John C. Webster, of 
Wheaton College. 

SNELL, M. PORTER, to the work of the Ministry 
in North Brookfield, Mass., May 10. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. Halsted Carroll, D.D., of 
Sati, N.Y. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 

m. A. Stearns, D.D., of Amherst College. 

snow. t BENJAMIN P., to the work of the Ministry 
in North Yarmouth, Me , May 10. Sermon 
by Rev. Jacob J. Abbott,” of Yarmouth. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. George A. Putnam, ot 
Yarmouth. 

STIMSON, HENRY A., over the Ch. in Minneapo 
lis, Minn., May 26. Sermon by Rev. James 
W. Strong, of Faribault. 

TREAT, CHARLES R., over the Union Ch. 
Marlborough, Mass. » March 30. Sermon te 
Rev. Selah B. Treat, of Boston. Ordaining 
— by Rey. William A. Houghton, of 


woLcort. ‘WILLIAM H., to the work of the 
Ministry in Shoreham, Vt., May 11. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Willard Child, p. p., of Crown 
Point, N. Y. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 
1870, 


ADAMS, Rev. FRANKLIN W., over the Plymouth 
Ch. in Lathrop, Mo. , May 24. Sermon by 
Rev. L. F. Kenyon, of St. Joseph. 

ALDRICH, Rev. JEREMIAH K., over the Union 
Cong’l Ch. in Groton, Mass., June l. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.p., of 
Boston. Installing Prayer by Rev. Elihu 
Loomis, of Littleton. 

AYER, Rev. JOSEPH, over the Ch. in Voluntown 
and Sterling, Conn., May 11. Sermon by 
Rev. Thomas J. Shipman, of Jewett City. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Bennet F. North- 
rop, of Griswold. 

BALDWIN, Rev. DAVID J., over the Ch. in Ko- 
komo, Ind., June 4. Sermon by Rev. E 
Frank Howe, of Terre Haute. 

BELDEN, Rev. WILLIAM W., over the Ch. 

ristol, Conn., June 1. Sermon by Rev 
Nathaniel J. Burton, of Hartford. 

BRIGHAM, .* LEVI, over the Ch. in Troy 
N. H., May 4. Sermon by Rev. William 
Dilghton s oF Wellfleet, Mass. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Zedekiah 8. Barstow, D.D., 
of Keene. 
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BURTON, Rev. NATHANIEL J., over the Park Ch. 
in Hartford, Coun., March Sermon by 
Rev. L. Clark Seelye, of Amherst College. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Robert G. Ver- 
mnilye, D. D., of Hartford Seminary. 

CARTER, Rev. CLARK, over the Ch. in Great 
Falls, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass. 

COOK, Rev. SILAS P., over the Ch. in Windsor, 
Vt. , March 23. Sermon by Rev. Joseph A 
Leac h, of Keene, N. H. 

DICKINSON, Rev. WILLIAM E. , over the Ch. in 
Walpole, N. H., June 2. Sermon by Rev. 
William 8. Karr, of Keene. 

FAIRFIELD, Rev. E. B., p. p., over the Ch. in 
Mansfield, O., May 19. Sermon by Rev. 
James H. Fairchild, of Oberlin College. 

HAINES, Rev. T. V., over the Ch. in North Hamp- 
ton, N. H, April 27. Sermon by Rev. 
George M. Adams, of Portsmouth. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Erasmus D. Eldridge, 
of Kensington. 

HILL, Rev. GEORGE E., over the Ch. in South- 
port, Conn., March 22. Sermon by Rev. 
David Murdoch, D D., of New Haven. 

HOOKER, Rev. EDWARD C., over the Ch. in 
Stockbridge, Mass., June 10. Sermon by 
Rev. Mark Hopkins, p.pD., of Wiiliams Col- 
lege. Ingtalling Prayer by Rev. Gabriel H. 
De Bevoise, of North Brookfield. 

HOWE, Rev. E. FRANK, over the Church in Terre 
Haute, Ind., May 4. Sermon by Rev. Sam- 
uel C. ‘Bartlett, p.D., of Chicago Seminary. 
RY ling Prayer by Rev. Merrick A. Jewett, 

, of ‘Terre ‘Haute. 

JOHNSON’ Rev. JAMES G., over the Ch. in Rut- 
land, Vt , April 21. "Sermon by Rev L. P. 
Hickok, of Schenectady, N. Y. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Matthew H. Buckham, of 
Burlington. 

KITCHEL, Rey. CORNELIUS L., over the Ch. in 
Guilford, Conn., April 13. 

LAIRD, Rev. JAMES, over the Church in Hollis, 

H., May 25. Sermon by Rev. Horace 
James, of Lowell, Mass. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. 8. Leroy Blake, of Concord. 

LEAVITT, Rev. GEORGE K., over the Stearns 
Chapel in Cambridgeport, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Kinsley ‘wining, of Cambridge. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Daniel R. Cady, 
of Arlington. 

LOUNSBURY, Rev. HENRY A., over the Ch. in 
Shirley Village, Mass., April 20. Sermon 
by Rev. William J. Batt, of Leominster. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Daniel Phillips, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

MARTYN, Rev. SANDFORD S§., over the Ch. in 
New Hartford, Conn., June 9. Sermon by 
Rev. George H. Gould, of Hartford. 

McNEILLE, Rev. ROBERT 8., over the East 
Cong’! Ch. in New Haven, Conn., May 12. 
Sermon by Rev. Oliver E. Daggett, p.D., of 
Yale College. 

MILLER, Rev. SIMEON, over the Ch. in South 

rfield, Mass., April 13. Sermon by Rev. 
John M. Greene, of South Hadley. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. John W. Lane, of Whately. 

PAINE, Rev. John C., over the Ch. in Groveland, 
Mass., April 20. Sermon by Rev. Eden B. 

, Foster, D. D., of Lowell. 

PELTON, Rev. GEORGE A., over the Ch. in Can- 

or, N. Y., May 19. Sermon by Rev. Ste- 
phen 8. N. Greeley, of Oswego. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of El- 


mira. 

RANKIN, Rev. JEREMIAH E., p.p., over the 1st 
Cong’! Ch. in Washington, D. C., April 20. 
Sermon by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, p.p., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, pD. D., of Worcester, Mass. 

REED, Rev. MYRON W., over the Ist Ch. in New 
Orleans, La., March 28. 
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ROGERS, Rev. HENRY M., over the Ch. in South 
Glastenbury, Conn., April 28. Sermon by 
Rev. Theodore J. Holmes, of East Hartford. 

SKEELE, Rev. JOHN K., over the Ch. in Hatfield, 
Mass., May 4. Sermon by Rev. Edward §. 
Dwight, of Hadley. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Charles H. Bullard, of Hartford, Conn. 

TELLER, Rev. HENRY W., over the Ch. in Had- 
lyme, Conn., April 19. — by Rey. 
Enoch F. Burr, D.D., of Lym 

TEWKSBOURY, Rev. GEORGE x * ae the Ch. of 
the Pilgrimage in Plymouth, Mass., April 
10. Sermon by Rev. James H. Means, of 
Boston. Installing Prayer by Rev. Asa 
Bullard, of Cambridgeport. 

WHITE, Rev. JAMES C., over the Oakland Ch. in 
Chicago, Ill, May 17. Sermon by Rev. 
Aaron L. Chapin, of Beloit College, Wis. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1870. 


ABBE, Rev. FREDERICK R., from the Ist Ch. in 
‘Abington, Mass., June 14. 

—— agai v8. H., from the Ch. in Alstead, N. 

i. 

ANGTER? = MARSHALL B., from the Ch. in 
Haydenville, Mass., June 

ATWATER, Rev. EDW. ARD E., ‘from the Daven- 
port Cong’l Ch. in New Haven, Conn., June 


BARNARD, Rev. PLINY F., from the Ch. in Wil- 
lia umstown, Vt 

BOYNTON, Rev. CHARLES R., from the Ist 
Con gl Ch. in Washington, D.C. , April 20. 

DE FOREST, Rev. HENRY 8., from the Ch. in Des 
Moines, Io., July 1. 

DICKERSON, Rev. ORSON C., from the Ch. in 
Boonsborough, lo., March 7 

DORMAN, Rev. LESTER M. in the Ist Ch. in 
Manchester, Conn. , May 10. 

FOX, Rev. DANIEL W., from the Ch. in South 
Royalton, Vt. 

GLEASON, Rev. Mg H., from the Ch. in 
Hebron, Conn., May 8. 

GRANT, Rev. HENRY M, from the Ch. in Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., June 

GREEN, Rev JOHN M., from the Ch. in South 

Hadley, Mass. , May 25. 

HIDDEN, Rev. EPHRAIM M. "aan the Ch. 
Great Falls, N. H., April 27 

HOLIDAY, Rev. HENRY M., teal the Ch. in Tol- 
land, Conn., May 31. 

HYDE, Rev. CHARLES M., from the Ch. in Brim- 
field, Mass. , May 81. 

JESSUP, Rey. LEWIS , from the Ch. in South Ad- 
ams, Mass. , June 7 i. 

LAIRD, Rev. JAMES, from the Ch. in Guildhall, 
Vt., April 18. 

LANE, Rev. JAMES P., from the Free Ch. in An- 
dover, Mass., April 9. 

LIGGETT, Rev. JAMES D., from the Ch. in Leay- 
enworth, Kan. , May,’ 29. 

LIGHTBODY, Rev. THOMAS, from the Ch. in 
Milburn, Ill., March 22. 

MANWELL, Rev. BENJAMIN F , from the Ch. in 
Mattap oisett, Mass., May y 

MARTYN, dev. SANDFORD 8., from the Ch. in 
Newington, Conn., Apri ril 27. 

McARTHUR, Rev. HENRY G., from the Ch. in 
Griggsville, Tll., May 1. 

MERRILL, Rev. GrokcE R., from the Ist Ch. in 
Henrietta, N 

MERRILL, Rev. ORVILLE W., from the Ch. in 
Anamosa, Io., April 4. 


say 4, * Rev. - OvRUS P, , from the Ch. in Bris- 


tol, 
PICKET? aes CYRUS, from the Ch. in Enfield, 
Conn., April 26. 
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RICH, Rev. A. JUDSON, from the Ch. in West- 
minster, Mass., May 4. 

a Rey. ELI N., p.D., from the Ch. in 

toga rie oy N.Y., June 7. 

STONE. Rey. TIMOTH ¥ D. b., from the Ch. in 
Assabe t, Mass., May 

= _ EDWARD G., from the Ch, in 

Walpole, Mass., May 3. 
THURSTON Rev. JOHN 7 , from the Ch. in New- 


bury, Mass 
TILLOTSON, Rey. GEORGE J -, from the Ch. in 
utnam, Conn., July 1. 
TOLMAN, Rev. SAMUEL, from the Ch. in Wil- 
mington, Mass., June 1. 
WINES, Rev. C. MAURICE, from the Harvard 
Ch. in Brookline, Mass , April 27. 
WOOD, Rev. in” from the Ch. in Lanesville, 


Mass., May 17. 
WOODWORTH, Rev. WILLIAM W., from the Ch. 
in Belchertown, Mass., May 4. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1870. 


BROWN — PAGE. In Johnson, Vt., Rev. W. D. 

—_ of Gilbertville, Mass., to Miss Mattie 
J. Page, of Johnson. 

CARTER — PEASE. In Boston, Mass., May 19, 
Rev. Clark Carter, of Great Falls, N. H., to 
Miss Emma H. Pease, of Boston. 

anes gg — MERRILL. In Pembroke, N. H., 

Rev. J. Fisher Crossette, Missionary to 
China, to Miss Mary Merrill, of Pembroke. 

FULLER — JONES. In Fredonia, N. Y., June 
15, Rev. Homer T. Fuller, of Peshtigo, Wis., 
to Miss Ameretta Jones, of Fredonia. 

NASH — HUBBARD. In Amherst, Mass., May 
11, Rev. Frank L. Nash, of Sacramento, Cal., 
to Miss Mattie G. Hubbard. 

PARK — BALLANTINE In Amherst, Mass., 
June 16, Rev. Charles W. Park, of the Mab-. 
ratta Mission, to Miss Anna M. Ballantine. 

POST — HOLMES. In Janesville, Wis , June 1, 
— B. Post, to Miss Adelaide he 


SLY — WOOLWORTH. In Plainfield, Ill., June 
1, Rev. W. S. Sly, of Edwardsville, Ill., to 
Miss Maggie 8. Woolworth, of Plainfield. 

TERRY — HITCHCOCK. In Boston, Mass., May 
18, Rev. Cassius M. Terry, of New Bedford, 
to Miss Emily Hitchcock, of Amherst. 
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eee 4 BURGESS. In Dedham, Mass. , 
June 1, Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., 
of Boston Highlands, to Miss Miriam M ason 
Burgess, of Dedham. 

ian: F ROGERS. In Plymouth, N. H., 
June 22, Rev. William J. Tucker, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Charlotte H. Rogers, of 
Plymouth. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


1870. 


BALDWIN, Rev. THERON, D.D., in Orange, N. J., 
April 10, aged 68 years. 

BECKWITH, Rev. GEORGE C., D.D., in Boston, 
Mass., May 12, aged 70 years. 

CLARK, Rev. G. H. ,in Saratoga, Minn., March 18. 

DAVENPORT, Rev. WILLIAM, in Pau, France, 


May 20. 

— Rev. beeen! se ae in a aaa, 

on., March 29, aged 81 

FOSTER, Rev. AARON, in Guan, N.Y. , April 
14, aged 76 years. 

HAWKS, Rev. ROSWELL, in Goshen, Mass., April 
10, ag ed 82 years. 

—. iter, GILMAN A., in Hiawatha, Kan., 


ne 3. 
MITCHEL. Rey. _: in Stratford, Conn., April 
, aged 75 
PIERCE, Rev. R., in in Coolbu rgh, 0. 
PORTER, Eng CHARLES 8, jn Boston, Mass 
il 10, aged 65 yea: 
WHITON, Rey. SAMUEL I, yin Westford, Conn., 
May 22. 


? 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
1870. 


MERRILL, Mrs. ELEANOR, wife of A late Rev. 
Josep h, in Boston, Mass. , Apri 

PARSONS, "ie. ELIZA 8. , Wife of aa. ‘John U., 
in Portland, Me., May 6. 

PIERCE, Mrs. ALLIED. , Wife of Rev. George, in 
Patterson, N.J., March 20. 

TITCOMB, Mrs. "ELIZA W. , Wife of Rev. Philip, in 
Plympton, Mass., June 9, aged 46 years. 

WHITNEY, Mrs. ABBY A. , Wife of Rev. C. H., in 
Cambridgeport, Mass. -) aged 47 years. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Congregational As- 
sociation (agreeably to notice in the Congregationalist and Recorder) was 
held May 24, 1870, at 12 M., in their rooms, No. 40 Winter Street. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Hon. E. S. Tobey, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. Francis Horton, of Barrington, R. I. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and approved. 

The Annual Reports of the Directors, of the Library Committee, and 
the Treasurer were read and referred to the Board of Directors for publi- 
cation. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year :— 


President. 
Hon. EDWARD S. TOBEY, Boston. 


Vice-Presidents. 


. GeorcEe E. ApaAms, p.D., Brunswick, Me. 

. Witt1AmM W. Tuomas, Portland, Me. 

. NATHANIEL Bourton, p. D., Concord, N. H. 

. Witt1am C. CLARKE, Manchester, N. H. 

. Harvey D. Kircuet, p. p., Middlebury, Vt. 
. JACOB IDE, D. D., Medway, Mass. 

. SetH SWEETSER, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 

. SAMUEL WILLIsTON, Easthampton, Mass. 

. THOMAS SHEPARD, D. D., Bristol, R. I. 

. Amos C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 

. LEONARD Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

. Witt1am A. Bucxineuam, Norwich, Conn. 

. JosepH P. THompson, D. D., New York City. 
. Ray Pawmer, D.D., New York City. 

. Wa. Ives BupiInGTOoN, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. IsraEL W. ANDREWS, D. D., Marietta, O. 

. SamveL Wo cort, D. p., Cleveland, O. 

. NatHanteL A. Hype, Indianapolis, Ind. 

. JULIAN M. SturTEvAnNT, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
. Samuet C. Barrett, D.pD., Chicago, IIl. 

. JoHN J. Miter, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

. Truman M. Post, p.p., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rev. Jesse GUERNSEY, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Hon. Cuartes G. Hammonp, Omaha, Neb. 
Rev. Grorce Mooar, D. pD., Oakland, Cal. 
Rev. Henry WILKES, D. D., Montreal, Que. 


Directors. 


Hon. Epwarp §S. Tosey, Boston. 

GARDINER GREENE HvBBARD, 
Esq., Boston. 

Rev. Rurus’ ANDERSON, D.D., Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. Avucustus C. THOMPSON, 
D. D., Boston. 

Joun Fiexp, Esq., Boston. 

Rev. Atonzo H. Quint, D. D., 
New Bedford. 


Ezra Farnsworth, Esq., Boston. 

Samvet D. Warren, Esq., Boston. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Esq., Boston. 

Rev. Epwin. B. WEss, pD. D., Bos 
ton. 

Hon. Rurvus S. Frost, Boston. 

J. Russe_t Braprorp, Esq., Bos 
ton. 

Wm. C. Srrone, Esgq., Brighton. 

Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., Boston. 


Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 
Rey. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Boston. 


Recording Secretary. 
Rev. DANIEL P. NOYES, Boston. 


Treasurer. 


JAMES P. MELLEDGE, Esg., Boston. 


Auditor. - 
JULIUS A. PALMER, EsqQ., Boston. 


On motion of Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, the following Resolutions were 
moved, and after free and earnest remarks they were unanimously adopted. 

1. Resolved, That this Association recognizes with gratitude the interest 
so warmly manifested by both clergymen and laymen of all parts of the 
country, in the erection, during this Jubilee year, of a Congregational 
House in Boston. 

2. Resolved, That we are profoundly impressed with the conviction that, 
in connection with the indispensable gifts of the wealthier members of ou 
parishes, it is the duty and privilege of every Congregationalist to bear a 
part in this work, and that earnest efforts should be made by the pastors, 
deacons, and other influential members of our churches, to secure some con- 
tribution to this object — be it ever so small — from every member of their 
congregations, old and young, and that the names of all such givers should 
be entered upon a permanent record, to be kept forever in the archives of 


the Association. 
DANIEL P. NOYES, 
Recording Secretar 


Adjourned. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 


Tue Directors of the American Congregational Association, in present- 
ing their SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL Report, congratulate their friends upon 
the pleasing fact that from all sides the word is, “ Rise up and build.” So 
general and so strong is this feeling that it seems to be no longer an open 
question. The conclusion is foregone. The alternative is not now or never, 
but Now. Postponements to give place to other and pressing calls are 
no longer deemed admissible. 

The preliminary Convention of March 2, at New York, indorsed the 
plan of building a Congregational House at Boston as one of the three 
great objects for Memorial offerings this Jubilee year. But leading men of 
that Convention, out of New England, in the discussions, pronounced it THE 
object above all others as coming naturally and necessarily into the fore- 
ground, and as demanding liberal gifts. The great Memorial Convention 
at Chicago took similar ground, and unanimously commended the object as 
of great national importance ; and the Triennial Convention, consisting of 
pastors and delegates from the Congregational churches in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas, recom- 
mended, unanimously, that the churches represented in that Convention 
raise this year the sum of Firry THousanp Do .tars in aid of this 
object. Pastors, intelligent members of the churches, and many others, 
near and afar off, are urgent for the immediate erection of the Congrega- 
tional House. The Directors neither ask, nor can they expect, a more cor- 
dial indorsement of the great object they have in view, or more frequent or 
hearty words of encouragement. 

To aid in creating, fostering, and rightly directing this favorable public sen- 
timent has occupied very much of the time of the Corresponding Secretary 
for the year now closing. To help make this favoring sentiment available 
for practical purposes, small but neat certificates of life-membership have 
been prepared, and a copy — with a printed circular explaining the same, 
and urging their acceptance at a sum of not less than one dollar each, to con- 
stitute the giver a life-member of this Association — has been sent to the 
Congregational churches throughout the United States, and favorable re- 
sponses are beginning to reach the Secretary’s desk. 

Contemporaneously with this service, the Library has received from him 
and his devoted assistant much attention. The accompanying report of the 
Library Committee will give all needed particulars on this topic. 

There has been considerable delay in issuing the circulars above referred 
to, for the purpose of adjusting some very important questions arising out 
of the connection or grouping under one roof all our affiliated Congrega- 
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tional benevolent societies having offices in this city. Some earnest friends 
of the Library have urged the purchase of a site a little one side of the cen- 
tre, where it could be secured at less cost, and aim to bring together only 
those organizations which do not need to be on a thoroughfare for their busi- 
ness purposes, and this chiefly because of supposed economy and a more 
quiet and retired position for the Library. The question is a grave one, 
and has been long considered and much discussed by the Directors. They 
have reached the unanimous conclusion that a reasonably central site and 
a structure that will accommodate all our own benevolent organizations 
will Be the most easily secured, on the whole the most economical, and 
altogether best meet the wishes of those who feel a personal interest in the 
Congregational House, for many reasons, a very few of which are here 
named : — 

Ist. Because it was the original idea of the founders of this organization. 
Hence the name they meant to take, “The American Congregational 
Union,” and were prevented only by the fact, that an organization in New 
York, which antedated this Association only a few days, had already taken 
that name. In carrying out this original idea, every reasonable effort was 
made to bring all our Congregational societies into the building in Chauncey 
Street, after it was purchased, and this purpose was defeated only by the 
unfavorable locality of the building. ; 

2d. It is found that the outlay in the two methods will not be very dif- 
ferent. On the first method proposed, there cannot be such rents as will 
secure an adequate income for the Library and general purposes, and this 
would necessitate a separate Library fund of no inconsiderable amount, 
nearly or quite covering the extra cost of a more central site, where rents 
would be reasonably sure and amply sufficient for all working purposes. 
The cost of the Library part of the building would be essentially the same. 
The mercantile part of the building for the Congregational Board of Publi- 
cation, and the Massachusetts Bible Society, and such-like, would cost no 
more than other similar buildings, and all above them would afford ample 
and inviting rooms for other societies. 

3d. It is known that the principal interest felt, in this enterprise at all, 
outside of a somewhat limited circle, is in the grand idea of a “ Congrega- 
tional Hovusr,’— where all our working forces shall have their head- 
quarters, and thus create a social and moral centre for the denomination. 
Indeed, it may be seriously questioned whether more than a few thousands 
of dollars could be raised outside of Boston and immediate vicinity were 
this idea abandoned. It would be generally considered a failure. Our build- 
ing will have value in the eyes of lookers-on just in proportion as it has scope 
and value within its walls. It will have power with the denomination just 
so far as it can do the work or accommodate the workers of the denomina- 
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tion, and no farther. The Library, — important, essential, and grand as it 
is, — with a few secretary’s desks, will not meet the public expectations nor 
the public wants. 

And then there might be added the example of other branches of the 
Christian family, also the value of the mere proximity of these organizations 
to inspire confidence in each other and the public; also, the removal of a 
groundless prejudice of rivalry between different societies, &c., &c. It is 
firmly believed that there is but one course open to this Board that prom- 
ises creditable success, and that is to secure at the earliest possible date a 
suitable site, fairly central on some business street, and then in the shortest 
time rear a superstructure which will amply meet the wants of all Bos- 
ton Christian Boards, through which the Congregational churches of this 
country do their Christian work. Much time has already been spent 
in canvassing different parts of the city, and two locations are being 
worked up with some hope that one or the other of the two may be se- 
cured. 

. But the gréat question now before this Board is that of funds. 

As Boston is pointed out by Providence and by the united voice of the 
Congregational brotherhood as the place, and the only fitting place, for the 
denominational House, it follows naturally and necessarily that the larger 
proportionate share of the expenses of this building must be borne by Bos- 
ton givers; and this not only because the building is to be in Boston, but 
because these Boston givers have a world-wide reputation for princely 
donations to religious and literary objects in other places, where denomi- 
national considerations are wholly discarded. The inference is legitimate 
and necessary, that, if they can and will give so nobly where the call is only 
general and appeals to others as powerfully as to themselves, they will 
regard with especial favor this call which lies at their very door, which is 
from their own household, and which embraces an object so vital to the 
Congregational churches of Boston ; involving not only the interests of 
Christ's kingdom at large, but especially of the Congregational churches of 
this city and vicinity, — their growth and extension, the perpetuity of their 
influence in the denomination, and their retention of our National Boards of 
Christian Benevolence. And while it is entirely true that this proposed 
structure is not for Boston, though in it, it is as true that, since it is to be in 
Boston, Boston will have its largest share of social and general benefits, — 
its benefits in a strictly religious and literary, and scarcely less in a com- 
mercial sense. It is confidently believed that the one hundred thousand 
dollars asked from Boston givers to lay the foundation of this denomina- 
tional House would be a good pecuniary investment for the merchants and 
artisans of this city. But it would at once afford the long-needed accom- 
modations for the so frequent meetings of associations, pastors, conferences, 
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clubs, trustees of colleges and theological seminaries, and “the thousand 
and one” smaller gatherings of this sort, for which there are now no suit- 
able provisions; and for these purposes alone this object appeals especially 
to Boston givers. , 

Not only does Providence mark this city as the spot where the Congre- 
gational House should stand because it was the early home of the Pilgrims, 
and is confessedly the place whence have gone forth the principles of Chris- 
tian and civil liberty as from no other in the wide world, but the same Prov- 
idence plainly indicates this FIFTH JUBILEE YEAR of the landing of the Pil- 
grims as the time when this proposed monument to their memory should be 
reared, and when those who live within easy reach, and many in plain sight, 
of the same should make immediate, and, if need be, self-sacrificing efforts 
to lead the way by most liberal memorial offerings. 

But this object appeals to all our Congregational churches, as a common 
interest centres in it. The strengthening of our own churches in this city, 
the perpetuity and extension of our polity here, the increase of our moral 
and Christian forces at this focal point of the denomination, is of incalcula- 
ble worth to all lesser centres, whither the lines of Christian influence run 
hence. Raising the fountain at all gives necessarily increased power to all 
the outflowing streams. Every substantial good to the metropolis of New 
England is a substantial good to all New England, and so to all our churches 
wherever found. Every added element of Christian power to this Home of 
the Pilgrims will give increased power to every Congregational church in 
the land. In some respects the nearer, geographically, the outlying churches 
are, the more immediately they will share the benefits of the Congregational 
House at Boston. But the difference is hardly more than appreciable. 
For distances that once seemed impassable are now reckoned of little mo- 
ment. Indeed, so conscious of this fact are our remotest churches, that the 
most urgent calls for the Congregational House come from them. One of 
the very first contributions our present Secretary received was from a Con- 
gregational missionary in India; another was from a Congregational mis- 
sionary in Colorado. The call for a “ Home,” a place to which interested 
inquirers may be directed to find the principles and history of Congrega- 
tionalism, and to which all Congregationalists shall belong, comes from Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and the Pacific coast with more importunity than from any 
other part of our great field. However long the lines out upon which these 
pioneer brethren may run, they want to be sure that the other end has 
a firm hold upon a fixed centre; that, when asked where they came 
from, or to what they belong, or where Congregationalism is, they shall no, 
longer be embarrassed for a specific and satisfactory answer. The contem- 
plated Congregational House, with its Library, for their purposes the com- 
pletest in the world, with the offices of all the benevolent societies which. 
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sustain them in their varied services and wants, will afford instruction when 
called for, sympathy and encouragement always, and will afford a satisfac- 
tory reply to all inquirers. 

Again, when New England embraced all our Congregational churches, a 
neighborhood feeling created a sort of a tie, though there was really not much 
fraternal intercourse between the remotest churches. Now there are more 
Congregational churches out of New England than init. And already they 
are found, not only at the far South, but on the Pacific coast; and in Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea they will be found ; and it is too obvious 
to need argument, that, if they are held in fellowship, in the absence of all 
organic bands there must be a centre of correspondence, there must be 
moral and social bonds, made stronger and stronger, as they will be by 
intercourse through this Congregational House. Besides, we are in a con- 
structive age, when great objects or purposes are being represented and 
symbolized by fitting monuments or structures, and all leading Christian 
denominations and associations are erecting their large and imposing 
edifices, each for its own benefit. If Congregationalists alone should fail 
to meet this acknowledged want of all, and of themselves particularly, 
would it not become a serious question whether they can keep themselves 
in the foreground of Christian workers as in the past, and as the good of the 
world demands. This object appeals with peculiar significance, therefore, 
to every Congregationalist wherever found, as every one is interested in the 
perpetuity and enlargement of his own denominational forces. All see that 
if there be weakness or indifference at the centre, the circumference 
quickly and keenly feels the deficiency. So, on the other hand, vigor 
and energy and new impulses and united action at the old Homestead, 
towards which all eyes are turned for signals of progress, enterprise, and 
zeal, will fly with lightning speed to the extremes, carrying moral and 
Christian impulses that will be every way helpful and inspiring. Hence the 
responsibility of aiding in this great work of erecting the Congregational 
House is upon all our churches, upon all the lineal and ecclesiastical de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims, wherever found. 

It will at once be seen, that, to realize the object herein named, generous 
contributions must be received. Our Treasury now has sixty-six thousand 
seven hundred and forty-four dollars and twenty-nine cents at command or 
reliably pledged. It will be passing strange if a goodly number of the 
highly favored of Boston and of Massachusetts do not make princely dona- 
tions this Jubilee year, another of which they can never expect to see, — gifts 
in amount not less, surely, than they have made to other objects having no 
stronger claims, nor promising greater immediate or permanent usefulness. 
These large donations are indispensable as the initial point of success, as 
evidence of the appreciation of the object by those who will have the larger 
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share of its benefits. And then there are numbers in Boston and New 
England, and not a few out of New England, who will want to give not 
less than one thousand dollars each. One hundred such, it would seem, 
could readily be found. Out of a membership of three hundred thousand, 
it would be strange if every three hundred did not furnish at least one who 
would love to honor his Master in a gift to the amount of one thousand dollars 
to rear this lasting memorial structure during this Jubilee year. 

Then the lesser sums, ranging from one dollar to hundreds, if only they 
can come from the many, as well as these larger sums from the few, will 
quickly make up the sum-total, and no one will be oppressed, and then very 
quickly the work of our hands will “ be established upon us,” and the Con- 
gregational churches will have a name and a place never before enjoyed. 

For a gift of ten thousand dollars and upwards the name of the donor, at 
his option, or that of any other one he may select, —a deceased companion, 
child, or parent, — will be placed at the head of an alcove with his likeness, 
if it can be secured, for the sake, not only of perpetuating his memory, but 
to show to posterity his appreciation of the principles and polity the founders 
of our civil and religious institutions suffered so much to establish. 

For a gift of one thousand dollars, and less than ten thousand, the name 
of the donor will be placed at the head of a section, or sweeping over as 
many sections as he gives thousands. 

For a gift of one hundred dollars, and less than one thousand, the name 
of the donor will be duly honored. 

To every person giving not less than twenty-five dollars, a certificate of 
Honorary Life-Directorship will be given, entitling the holder to all the 
privileges of the Library for life, and access to all the meetings for discus- 
sion and business, and participation in the same, together with the privilege 
of voting, if a member of a Congregational church. 

To every donor of a sum of not less than one dollar, a little certificate of 
Life-Membership will be given, as a pleasant souvenir of this Jubilee year, 
having a small engraving of the Mayflower at its start and landing. This 
gives the holder all the privileges of the Library ror Lir8, and of all the 
public meetings of the Association, together with that of voting, if a member 
of a Congregational church. And the same certificate will be given to any 
person, not a member of a Congregational church, who gives a sum not less 
than one dollar, entitling the holder to all the privileges named above, 
except that of voting. 

Now, while the larger gifts are indispensable, and are confidently looked 
for, and will be eagerly sought, the smaller are in like manner indispensable ; 
and that not only for their aggregate amount, but also for the value of the 
names of the givers upon our books. This Jubilee year must bring us many 
thousands of them. Why may we not have the entire membership of every 
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Congregational church and congregation? There are some, quite likely, 
in every congregation, who would feel a gift of one dollar a burden, but in 
every church there are some, and in most churches a goodly number, of per- 
sons who could and would give three, five, ten, or even fifty dollars to secure 
a life-membership of the Association to every member of their own church. 
The number of the givers is important to create a universal interest in the 
denominational House, — where our principles, polity, and history are re- 
corded and garnered; whence our Sabbath-school books and papers are issued, 
and our great benevolent societies do the work the churches employ them to 
doin their name. All thus giving will feel more at their ease in visiting this 
Homestead of the denomination, and will be conscious of a right to the 
privileges they there enjoy. 

To secure this result, so desirable and important, the Directors must ear- 
nestly solicit the hearty co-operation of the pastors of our churches. It is 
taken for granted that they are interested in this object, as they will the 
most enjoy its benefits directly, and can best appreciate its provisions. It is 
well enough known here that neither the larger nor the smaller donations 
will come unsought. To send agents through all the churches would be 
both tedious and expensive. If, therefore, each pastor will give his people 
the leading facts in the case, appoint a suitable canvassing committee, and 
request them to return the names of the donors, designating which are 
honorary and which life members, enclosing the money in draft or postal 
order to the undersigned, the certificates will be at once filled out and 
returned, and the names will all be duly recorded. Such a presentation as 
each pastor can readily make on the many topics that both the object 
herein named and this Jubilee year suggest, and the canvassing of the 
parish for subscriptions, and the distribution of the suggestive certificates 
of life-membership, will awaken new interest in the principles and polity 
of the Pilgrims, and secure their more just appreciation. 

That pastors and others may see at a glance some of the more impor- 
tant objects to be accomplished by the Congregational House, the Direc- 
tors will here repeat in a few words what has been before named, and may 
be found substantially in their Fifteenth Report. They wish to erect a good, 
fire-proof structure, large, accessible, and central, in this home of Congrega- 
tionalism, to accomplish these among many other important objects, namely, 
to gather within its walls all the books, pamphlets, engravings, prints, manu- 
scripts, and other mementos of the Pilgrim and Puritan Fathers, that will 
illustrate their principles and polity, together with anything and everything 
that will make this the best biblical, theological, exegetical, ecclesiastical, and 
historical library in the world ; to furnish commodious rooms, now very much 
needed, for the officers of affiliated benevolent societies, at reasonable rents, 
all under the same roof, both for their own convenience and that of those who 
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bring in their annual contributions, thus securing a better mutual understand- 
ing, heartier co-operation, and economy in working; to create a centre of 
denominational and Christian correspondence with every part of the world 
such as now nowhere exists, and for which there would be then here peculiar 
facilities ; to make a “ Home” for three thousand Congregational minis- 
ters and three hundred thousand Congregational Christians, who have not, 
and never had, a place on earth they could call Home, where brother can 
meet brother, where laborers upon the extreme frontiers, coming from their 
wide fields, can meet, take each other by the hand, look each other in the 
face, report success, compare views, give and receive suggestions, learn 
each other’s trials and wants, and go again, quickened and refreshed, to 
their chosen toil; to arrange for and help on in the great work of giving a 
Christian literature to Sabbath schools and the entire world, especially as 
Congregationalists can so much more fittingly do this than any other one 
branch of the great Christian family ; to collect, adjust, and spread before 
the public such facts and statistics as shall reveal more fully and satisfac- 
torily than has ever yet been done the moral wants of our own country 
and of the world, and what has been done and is doing to meet them; to 
cultivate and develop the forces of the Congregational churches, aiming to 
direct them more and more in the channels best adapted to the highest 
usefulness; to give larger and better opportunities for social and Christian 
intercourse in circumstances adapted to harmonize conflicting views, unify 
and strengthen the ministry, and thus the churches, creating more denomi- 
national self-respect, and in this way more fully securing the respect of 
others ; and thus awaken a deeper interest in the great principles of Chris- 
tian and civil liberty, which underlie all our free institutions. All the con- 
siderations which have given importance to this subject in former days are 
now pressing the more urgently year by year as our denominational lines 
are going forth unto the'ends of the earth, and centrifugal forces are rap- 
idly increasing. What can be done to multiply and strengthen the moral 
ties that can alone unite us should be speedily done, and no reasonable 
outlay can be counted dear that will accomplish an object so inestimably 
desirable. The deeds and principles of the founders of our churches are 
before the public, and as a denomination we must declare ourselves for or 
against them this year. To be silent is to betray indifference. And they 
are not mere words and professions, but deeds, that are now called for; 
not good cheer, but generous gifts. Let them come from every quarter, 
God grant they may come! To Boston, New England, American Con- 
gregationalists the Directors of the American Congregational Association 
make this earnest and affectionate appeal. Let the love they bear toa 
redeeming Saviour, let the respect with which they cherish the memories 
of the noblest, grandest ancestry that ever left so rich a heritage to their 
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descendants, let the desire they have, as strong as life itself, that these 
institutions, unimpaired, may be given to their children and their children’s 
‘children to the latest generation, constrain them to make immediate and 
generous memorial offerings to this true, living Pilgrim monument, the 
Congregational House, to be consecrated to Christ and his Church for all 
coming time! 


The following is the Report of the Library Committee. 

The Committee on the Library respectfully presents the following Report : — 

The By-Laws direct that the Library Committee shall, previous to each annual 
meeting, examine the Library and all the property of the Association, and report 
its condition to the Board. This Report will, therefore, embrace the general 
facts relating to the Library. 

1. As to size. An actual count of the bound volumes in the Library, made last 
week, as they now are upon the shelves, gave the following numbers : — 

Regular series, 11,047. 

Duplicates additional, 1,481. 

The numbers one year ago were as follows : — 

Regular series, 9,607. 

Duplicates additional, 1,132. 

Showing an increase of 1,440 volumes in the regular series, and of 349 dupli- 
cates. 

As to pamphlets, unbound. 

There have been received during the year, by donation, 5,902. This does not 
refer to pamphlets received by exchange; the number of duplicates disposed of 
and other pamphlets received therefor being about equal; although, of course, 
greatly to the advantage of the Library, as well as to those with whom the ex- 
change is made. 

The number of pamphlets in the Library is not accurately known, no count 
having been made at this time. But an estimate, based upon a partial count, 
gives over 35,000, not including duplicates. The duplicates, by similar estimate, 
number 15,000 more. 

These large additions to the Library have come without cost of a dollar, except 
for express charges. The largest single donation was from the heirs of Mrs. Sam- 
uel Hubbard, being 672 bound volumes, including biblical, exegetical, historical, 
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Vaill, Mrs. Joseph, Palmer 

Vinton, Rev. John A, South Boston 

Ward, Thomas W., Shrewsbury 

Wardwell, W. H., Boston 

Warren, Rev. I. P,, D. D., Newton Centre . 

Wells, Walter, Portland, "Me. . 

Wiggin, John K., Boston . . ‘ : . ‘ é ‘ 

Winthrop, Hon. R. C., Boston ‘ . . : ‘ 3 2 

Wood, Bartholomew, Newton Centre Arion Ws ee 10 


2. The process of cataloguing the bound volumes has gone on as fast as the 
various duties of the Assistant Librarian have allowed, and considerable progress 
has been made. Nearly all the bound volumes are now catalogued, and a begin- 
ning has been made upon the pamphlets, taking first. those most nearly allied to 
various sets in the list of bound volumes. Another year will doubtless complete 
the work as to the volumes; a longer time will be requisite for the pamphlets. 

8. The system of exchanges is fully established by the Librarian with other 
libraries; — the Boston City, Athenzeum, Massachusetts Historical Society, Har- 
vard College, Antiquarian, Essex Institute, New Bedford City, Yale College, 
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Pennsylvania Historical Society, Brown University, and Presbyterian Historical 
Society have been in this connection the past year. The indefatigable labor of 
the Librarian in this particular deserves mention. 

4. Needs. It is hardly worth while to say that the first need is a suitable Li- 
brary Building. This is so fully understood, for the general prosperity of the 
Association, that its mention here is sufficient. 

The Library, as a special need, wants money to be used in binding. Donations 
for this purpose would make available much that is now hidden. Not a volume 
has been bound the past year. 

Money is more imperatively demanded to enable the Librerian to avail himself 
of opportunities to purchase works, such as local and denominational histories, as 
they are offered for sale. These opportunities are rare, and such works drop out 
of sight. The already very valuable collection of the writings of the early New 
England fathers, such as the Mathers (of which the Library has forty-four bound, 
without reckoning the unbound), needs to be increased whenever the coveted 
books are available. 

The Library is already very creditable. In certain departments it is very 
valuable. It is rich in denominational history, American: and especially New 
England periodicals, ecclesiastical minutes (in which this library is unequalled), 
denominational newspapers, and local history. 

The Committee refers with pleasure to the known efficiency and ability of the 
Librarian and Assistant Librarian. The Librarian is remarkably successful in 
efforts to increase the Library, and has that thorough knowledge of bibliog- 
raphy essential to this position. The Assistant Librarian is well known to every 
regular visitant of the rooms as thoroughly conversant with all parts of the 
Library, and thoroughly qualified in her department. The rooms, it is well 
known, are open every day, and all parts of the day, and the Committee is glad 
to testify the perfect order and system which the Library displays, and the good 
condition in which this property is now found. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. H. QUINT, : ; 
DANIEL P. NOYES, } Committee on the Library. 


Boston, Mass., May 24, 1870. 


For the Treasurer’s Report see page 448. Donations of books have been 
frequent and generous. See List of Donors on pages 457 — 459. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
In behalf of the Directors, 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Business Meeting of the American Congre- 
gational Union was held at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Thursday, May 12, at half-past three o’clock, P. m. 

Alfred S. Barnes, Esq., Vice-President of the Society, occupied the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. C. Cushing, of Boston. The Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees was presented by the Rev. Ray Palmer, 
p.D., Corresponding Secretary. The Treasurer read a summary of his 
Annual Report for the year ending May 1, 1870. On motion, it was 

Voted, That the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, and of the 
Treasurer, be accepted and published under the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. 

On motion, the President appointed a committee to nominate officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year. 

The committee reported the following-named gentlemen for the several 
offices of President, Vice-Presidents, and Trustees, all of whom were duly 
elected : — 


OFFICERS FOR 1870-71. 


President. 
Rev. LEONARD BACON, pb. p., New Haven, Conn. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. JosepH P. THompson, D. D., New York. 
Atrrep S. Barnes, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rey. Ricnarp S. Srorrs, Jr., D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, p. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hon. Braprorp R. Woop, Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. THomas WICKES, D. D., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rey. O. E. DacGeett, p. p., New Haven, Conn. 
Hon. Wm. A. BuckineHam, Norwich, Conn. 
Rev. Epwarps A. Park, D. p., Andover, Mass. 
Rev. Marx Hopkins, D.D., Williamstown, Mass. 
Rev. Isaac P. Lanawortuy, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. J. M. MANNING, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
SECOND SERIES. — VOL. II. NO. 3. 31 
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Hon. Emory WasHBvRN, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Reusen A. CHAPMAN, LL. D., Monson, Mass. 
. JOHN O. Fiske, D. D., Bath, Maine. 
. B. P. Strong, p. p., Concord, N. H. 
. H. D. Kircnet, p. p., Middlebury, Vt. 
Hon. Joun B. Paae, Rutland, Vt. 
Hon. Amos C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. J. M. SturTEVANT, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
S. B. Gooxins, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Jutius A. Reep, Davenport, Iowa. 
Rev. GrorGe F. Macoon, p. p., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Rev. Truman M. Post, p. p., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. ANDREW L. STONE, D. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Trustees. 


Rev. Wm. Ives Bup1neéTON, D. D. 
Rev. Mitton BaDGER, D. D. 
Rev. Ray PALMER, D. D. 
Rev. CurisTOPHER CUSHING. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq. 
Arrep S. Barnes, Esq. 
James W. ELwWELt, Esq. 

N. A. Carxins, Esq. 
Witiiam ALLEN, Esq. 
SamveL Homes, Esq. 
Rosert D. Benepict, Esq. 


Rev. Grorce B. Bacon. 
Rev. J. CLEMENT FRENCH. 
Rev. C. H. Everest. 

S. Netson Davis, Esq. 
Cuar_Les GouLp, Esq. 
A. S. Hatcn, Esq. 
JAMES H. Storrs, Esq. 
Wm. Henry Suita, Esq. 
H. H. Van Dyke, Esq. 
Dwicut Jounson, Esq. 
Rey. G. B. Witcox. 


Officers appointed by the Board of Trustees : — 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


Rev. RAY PALMER, p. p., 49 Bible House, New York. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, 16 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Treasurer and Recording Secretary. 
N. A. CALKINS, 146 Grand Street, New York. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


N. A. CALKINS, 
Recording Secretary. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue Trustees of the American Congregational Union, in presenting a 
summary of the work of another year, congratulate its friends on the 
steadily growing efficiency and usefulness of this important and justly 
favorite Association. The results which they are permitted to lay before 
the co-operating churches are such as may well afford encouragement as 
regards the future, while they awaken thankfulness for what has already 
been accomplished. The last year has certainly been, all things con- 
sidered, one of the best in the history of this institution, which is at once 
the outgrowth and the instrument of Congregational enlargement. Its in- 
fluence has been widely felt. The contributions to its treasury have been 
larger than in any former year in which no special appeal has urged into 
transient excitement the natural and healthful action of the churches. It 
has moved steadily on, accomplishing more and more fully its original de- 
sign of promoting in many ways the unity, strength, and co-operative Chris- 
tian activity of the Congregational churches. There have been many indi- 
cations of a growing appreciation of its influence, and of its vital relation to 
the right working of our entire system of effort for the dissemination of the 
principles of the Pilgrims, and the thorough evangelization of our country. 

In our last Annual Report we referred in some detail to the original 
reasons for the organization of the Congregational Union, the necessity 
there was and is that New York should be its seat, and the methods in 
which it seeks to fulfil its end. With what faithful care and severe econ- 
omy its affairs are managed was then particularly explained. It may safely. 
be taken for granted, therefore, that these things are now sufficiently under- 
stood. We propose accordingly, at present, to state briefly the doings of 
the year, and a few of the happy results that have revealed themselves ; 
and then to make some suggestions which seem to the Board important in 
reference to the present responsibilities and future prospects of the Congre- 
gational churches throughout the country. 


GENERAL WORK OF THE UNION. 


As the Congregational Union was organized for the purpose of furnish- 
ing to our widely scattered churches a central point of intelligence and 
intercommunication, its general work each year includes much that it is not 
possible to embody in any report, and especially much that is in no wise 
represented by the mere amount of money that is raised. As, in many 
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cases, it is not the greater and more conspicuous acts of an individual 
Christian, so much as the lesser and hardly noticed useful words and deeds 
of every day, that give its chief value to his life, so it is, to a very consider- 
able extent, by unimposing and often not widely known good offices on be- 
half of ministers, churches, and the common Christian cause, that the Union 
fulfils its end. It seeks to lose no opportunity of strengthening the hands 
of pastors, especially in the missionary fields, and of helping forward the 
plans and efforts of those who are laboring to build up our institutions of 
Christian learning. As in former years, it has rendered valuable aid to 
churches in want of suitable pastors, and to ministers. desiring to find 
churches in which their services are needed; this both in the East and 
in the West. Through its extensive correspondence it has done not a 
little, it is believed, to develop and sustain fraternal feeling between breth- 
ren in the widely separated sections of our country by giving to those sta- 
tioned in each more or less intelligence as to what has been projected or 
accomplished in the others. A very considerable amount of this sort of 
work needs constantly to be done. 

More than in any former year the rooms of the Union at the Bible 
House in New York have been visited by those representing our churches 
and interested in their growth. Our table is furnished with some of the 
best of the religious journals that circulate among the Congregational 
ministers and churches. <A brother visiting the city can here enjoy a 
quiet hour in reading, or, if he chooses, in writing his letters home. In 
the room No. 49 the Clerical Union of Congregational ministers of New 
York and vicinity has continued to meet on the second Monday of each 
month, and the attendance has been uniformly good, and the exercises rich 
in interest. This meeting furnishes opportunity for the interchange of 
brotherly greetings and the discussion of such important practical questions 
as the exigencies of the hour press on the attention of those whose vocation 
it is to give direction to popular thought. During the last year a movement 
looking to a closer sympathy in Christian work originated in this fraternal 
circle, which has resulted in the establishment of a social conference of 
churches in this neighborhood at regular intervals. The meetings already 
held have been eminently successful ; and this gathering of ministers and 
delegates from the churches for consultation and fellowship is likely to be 
fruitful of good in many ways, as it is designed to be a permanent arrange- 
ment. The sooner such conferences are organized among neighboring Con- 
gregational churches all over our country, the better. The closer the con- 
tact and sympathy between the several bodies of believers, the more orderly 
and effective will be their working for the common ends. 

« As it was one of the original objects of the Union, specified in its constitu- 
tion, to provide “ parochial and pastoral libraries,” a little has been done the 
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past year in the way of contribution to the libraries of home missionaries and 
other pastors of feeble churches. One hundred and fifty copies of the Con- 
gregationa! Quarterly for 1869, and nearly one hundred of the same for 1870, 
furnished by the publishers at a reduced price, were paid for by the Union 
and given to such ministers. As it is the aim of the Union to further, as 
far as it may have the power, all the interests of our denomination, and as 
the liberal support and effective working of our chief religious quarterlies 
must have a most important bearing on these interests, a plan has been 
projected, and will soon, it is hoped, be consummated, by which a larger 
circulation of these valuable journals may be attained, to the great enrich- 
ing of the ministry and churches, and in a way to add also to the resources 
of the Union. The details of this arrangement will be announced at an - 
early day, if no unforeseen obstacle arises. 

Some progress has been made during the year as regards the securing of 
lots on which churches may be built on the great railroad thoroughfares of 
the West. <A very liberal spirit has been manifested by those who have 
the management of these lines of travel, so far as they have been conferred 
with on the subject. It is not deemed desirable to take up lots beforehand, 
to be held in trust till they are needed, for this reason, among others, that 
it is not possible to tell, at the very beginning of new towns, where it may 
be desirable to place the church when the time to build actually arrives. 
A lot chosen long beforehand might be found, when wanted, to be in a 
position altogether unsuitable. It is, however, a great thing to have the 
pledge of the directors of important roads that good lots for churches 
shall be freely given when they are actually needed. As the building of 
churches is sure to be of great advantage to these corporations in vari- 
ous ways, it may be pretty certainly anticipated that their pledge will be 
made good. 


CHURCH-BUILDING. 


Every year’s experience renders more manifest and urgent the duty of 
aiding the new churches in the vast regions that are so rapidly becoming 
' settled, as well as weak churches in some of the older States, in erecting 
houses of worship. The waste of labor and expense incurred when minis- 
ters are sent as pastors to church organizations that have no places of wor- 
ship is painful to contemplate. Years of weakness, and often the total loss 
of the opportunity when success was possible, are in many cases the inevi- 
table result of such a state of things. On the other hand, given a dozen or 
two faithful Christian men and women at any important point, together with 
a sanctuary, and it is nearly certain that the influence of the gospel of 
Christ will soon become effective, and will permanently pervade and fash- 
ion the community. a 
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A noble work in this department has been accomplished the past year. 
Not only is the number of churches that have been assisted large, but an 
unusual number of these are churches located at specially important points. 
Some of these have received grants larger than the ordinary amount. This, 
however, has been because, in those cases, individual friends or churches 
have given us the extra sums with instructions to make them special 
grants. While it is not possible for the Union, in view of the great num- 
ber of present and prospective applications, to adopt a higher scale in the 
amount of its appropriations, until the contributions for this purpose are 
much more liberal than at present, there are in some positions churches 
whose relative importance is so great, and their need of ample church 
accommodations so immediate and pressing, that the Board esteem it 
most fortunate when personal friends or interested churches give for 
their benefit special additional sums. These are always applied accord- 
ing to instructions, the Union giving at the same time its ordinary amount 
of aid. 

The entire number of applications on the table of the Board during the 
year has been over one hundred. 

The whole number of churches to which grants have been paid within 
the year is sixty-six. 

The number of churches to which the Union stands pledged by vote, at 
the commencement of another year, is thirty-four. 

The churches to which grants have been paid as above are distributed 
among the States as follows : — 


Maine " 
New Hampshire 
Vermont . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 
New York 

New Jersey 
Ohio 

Tllinois 
Michigan . 


Wisconsin 
Towa 

Missouri . 
Kansas 
Nebraska . 
Colorado Ter. 
Wyoming Ter. 
Dacotah Ter. 
California 
Louisiana 


HON NK OK NOK SK 
s | = 
alnnrmrreNNWOOD 


The Board are glad to have it in their power to state that up to the 
present time no church applying whose case was such as to make it fairly 
a candidate for aid, according to our fixed principles of action, has been 
turned away without assistance. It has, however, been found necessary 
in many cases to grant sums less than those asked for and really needed. 
The past year has been one in which the raising of money at the East, for 
religious and educational purposes, generally has been very difficult; and 
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at the same time it has been one in which the settlers in the Western 
States have been peculiarly straitened because of the very low price of 
wheat. Yet we have been able to go through the year without serious 
embarrassment. The generous offer of Mr. Henry C. Bowen, of New 
York, to give five thousand dollars, if at the end of the year fifty thousand 
should be made up, had doubtless not a little influence in stimulating the 
liberality of the churches ; and it is a great encouragement to the Board to 
have reached, the last year, the sum of over fifty thousand dollars without 
any extraordinary appeals or agencies. 

What is most of all needed to the effective action of the Union in aiding 
our rising churches, and the practical development of the Congregational 
system throughout the whole country, is a habit of regular, steady, and gen- 
erous contribution to its funds by all the Congregational churches, such as an 
intelligent conviction of the vital importance of its work must prompt. We 
are glad to be able to state that the number of churches which give the 
Congregational Union a prominent place on their list of objects, for which 
collections are to be annually taken, is steadily increasing. Pastors and 
leading laymen are coming more and more fully to comprehend what a - 
grand work is accomplished in planting, literally by the hundred, Congre- 
gational churches, with an educated ministry, and with a New England 
atmosphere about them, in all the new regions of our country. We have 
but to follow up this work with vigor, for a few generations, to see results 
over which heaven and earth will unitedly rejoice. 


RESPONSES FROM CHURCHES AIDED. 


A distinguished Western minister writes as follows : — 


‘“‘T came here yesterday to preach the sermon at the dedication of the Congre- 
gational church in this new town. The place is so recent that I did not know its 
locality on the Des Moines Valley Railroad. It is twenty-two miles from Des 
Moines, a village of nine hundred people, most of whom have been here but a 
few months. One citizen told me that he came here four months since, and dur- 
ing that time about seventy-five buildings have been erected. More business is 
done here than at any other point between Des Moines and Keokuk. The Con- 
gregational church is the best in the town, a very neat and convenient house, — 
82 feet by 54 in size, — with a tower and spire; the whole planned by the min- 
ister, who has done considerable work with his own hands. 'The spire he framed, 
and it does credit to him. He has also advanced funds for the expenses of build- 
ing, out of the proceeds of his own property, to the amount of something over 
$400. It was found to-day that about $450 was needed, in addition to all sub- 
scriptions, to meet all bills and leave the house free of debt. It was very bad 
weather, and all were not present who were relied upon to give; but those who 
were lifted the amount, subscribing most of it and assuming the balance. So 
after a sermon on Our Privileges, from the words ‘ We are His people, the sheep 
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of His pasture,’ the house was dedicated to the worship of God, to the joy of 
the people. It has cost them about $ 3,000, including the $500 pledged by the 
Union. They are not many,— twenty-eight members in all; but now having 
‘a local habitation’ as well as ‘a name’ will grow and do great good in this 
thriving town. 

“ We can but feel the deepest interest in such a struggling and deserving peo- 
ple, and rejoice that there is a Society which can help them in their time of need, 
and give them a chance to grow and do their Master’s work. Your benefactions 
in this case were well bestowed.” 


The pastor of another church writes us these earnest words : — 


“The response to the ‘ Application’ from us for help in our church enterprise 
has come, all satisfactory. Thank you and the Committee over and over again 
for the favor; and above all we thank God for the existence of such a Society as 
the Congregational Union, and that the hearts of his people sustain it. This 
church-building work never will be fully appreciated until in heaven we count 
the number saved through its instrumentality.” 


From another letter: — 


“The Congregational Society in Woodville, to which I have ministered the 
past two years with the aid which the Congregational Union was pleased to be- 
stow, have succeeded in completing their house of worship. It is a beautiful 
edifice, plain, neat, and commodious. But for the aid of your Society, I do not 
think they would have accomplished the undertaking. It cost a great effort; 
but it has placed them upon a living basis. During my labors with them their 
membership has more than doubled, and they design henceforth to be self-sustain- 
ing. A thousand thanks to your Society for the aid granted.” 

€ . 

Still another voice : — 


“T have received from N. A. Calkins, treasurer, $ 500, which has been paid over 
for the debt of our beautiful little church, and we are now going on finely with 
our new and young pastor. He takes hold of the work well, and seems to like 
it much, and believes he is in the place where his Master wants him to work. 
There is great interest in the church. The Lord is with us, and he is blessing 
us. Those who were hostile look on with wonder and amazement. They don’t 
see how this isdone. But by the grace of God we will go forward. We know 
the way will open when we get to the edge of the sea. I am now convinced, 
and can’t help believing, that the Home Missionary Society and the Congre- 
gational Union are dojng more good than any other benevolent societies I know 
of.” 


And another : — 


“You can hardly have any idea of the power there is in $ 500 to lift up a 
little church and set it upon a hill where its light will be seen. This church 
was organized three years ago with eight members, — two on profession, — with- 
out any minister,—here where the devastations of war had been most com- 
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plete, and where the elements around were very unpromising. But, by the bless- 
ing of God, the church now numbers forty-three, most of whom have been added 
by profession. Since I came here last April, seventeen have united; only one 
by letter; and with our new church, the first built since the war and the best in 
the county, we have a prominent position. It has looked pretty dark some of 
the, time, but in every emergency the Lord has raised up help for us.” 


More to the same effect : — 


“T send you a draft of $20, to aid in the work of church-building in the West. 
This is from a lady who does not wish her name to appear. I am glad thus to be 
able to encourage you in your labors, which seem to grow with the growth of our 
ever-expanding country. The Congregational Union and the American Home 
Missionary Society must gird themselves for a vigorous advance upon the rising 
West, for there is no time to be lost. It seems to me all-important that the treas- 
uries of these societies should be replenished at this time when such momentous 
interests are trembling in the balance. The work already done by the Union is 
one that Eternity alone will reveal to us in all its bearings; and multitudes of 
newly gathered churches will reach out their hands for your encouragement as 
years roll around. May your heart rejoice in the glorious results of a work so 
auspiciously begun.” 


Such a minister as the following extract presents is sure to work well on 
the spiritual temple : — 


“We received your letter announcing to us the action of the Trustees of the 
Congregational Union in granting us $400 to finish our meeting-house. 

“The church accepts, with grateful feelings, the donation, and will try to meet 
the conditions. We have just finished plastering the house, and are making 
preparations to seat and paint it. We hope, by God’s blessing, to have it done 
by the first of March next. The church-members have done nobly so far, and 
many in the community are kindly disposed towards us. There is a real neces- 
sity for a house. Now we can worship in it this winter. I saw the necessity, 
and I took my hoe and made mortar and carried it, for twenty days, and now 
may God make it a blessing to us, and a place where many souls shall be turned 
to him. May God give us wisdom and his spirit to direct, and may his blessing 
rest richly upon the Congregational Union.” 


We will quote one more letter : — 


“We have seemed to be long about our work. Almost a year is gone since 
the little dash of sunlight over your signature gave us heart to undertake in 
good earnest our task of building a meeting-house. Still we have not been idle ; 
we have worked hard, and feel that the restilt achieved at last is no slight one. 
We have a good building, and are thankful, more than we can say, to all our 
friends who have helped us, and especially to Him without whose aid we feel sure 
we never should have surmounted one in a hundred of our difficulties. We feel 
sure the Lord has been on our side, all along through, and we believe as ‘ The 
Lord hath been mindful of us, he will bless us. To his name be all praise.’” 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


It cannot be expected that the Congregational churches will thoroughly 
fulfil their mission until their ministers and members clearly understand 
the special work to which God providentially has called them. The Pil- 
grim Fathers represented certain views of Christian truth and of church or- 
ganization and life. They went back through the corruptions of ages to 
the apostolic idea of a Christian church. They held that according to 
primitive thought and practice such a church was constituted wherever any 
company of believers associated themselves in an orderly manner for fellow- 
ship, edification, co-operative Christian work, and. the maintenance of the 
peculiar Christian ordinances ; and that each local church so formed was 
complete in itself and free to administer its own affairs. Our Congrega- 
tionalism is the legitimate development of this conception with due provis- 
ion made for maintaining confidence and communion among the ministers 
and members of these separate organizations, so as through a certain comity, 
established by common consent, to give them all needful collective unity. 

What, then, is the significance of Congregationalism ? What things do 
the Congregational churches represent to Christendom? They represent 
spiritual Christianity and wholesome Christian liberty. They stand a liv- 
ing protest against the substitution of forms and rites for the simple truths 
of the New Testament, as the means of recovering men to God; and 
against tyranny over the conscience, whether ecclesiastical or secular, under 
any pretence whatever. Positively, it is their mission to maintain and teach 
sound Christian doctrine as set forth in the gospel, and to vindicate a Chris- 
tian liberty free from all trammels and all restraints, except such as are de- 
manded by the spirit of Christianity itself, and a wise discretion directed in 
its exercise by the law of love. To propagate a Christianity at once evan- 
gelical and free, — this is the high calling of every Congregational church, 
and of our whole family of churches collectively considered. It is indeed a 
noble calling. and one that brings with it most solemn obligations. To reach 
the high position now occupied by the Congregational churches — in which 
with an open Bible, they have a thoroughly educated ministry, collegiate and 
theological institutions of a high order, a traditional catholicity, an impulse 
towards healthful progress, and freedom to advance in all directions whither 
the discovered paths of truth may lead — has cost generations of self-sacri- 
ficing effort and even abundant tears and blood. It is not a matter of course, 
by any means, that these things because they have been once secured will 
not be lost again. All history shows that great organic churches, possessing 
as they do vast power, tend steadily towards the assertion and exercise of 
ecclesiastical dominion over individual faith and practice ; so that while they 
may be admitted to have some important advantages, they still involve not 
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a little peril to those rights of free thought and action, the full and explicit 
recognition of which is essential to the most effective and salutary influence 
of Christianity on the world. They can only exist and work with safety to 
the common Christian cause, under the force of a public opinion that shall 
hold their dangerous tendencies in check, and help to keep them pervaded by 
a truly liberal spirit. Justin proportion as the Congregational churches are 
true to their historic development, to the general spirit of the fathers of New 
England, and to the great principles of Christian truth and liberty to which 
these churches owe their origin and moral power, they help to perpetuate 
such a public opinion. Who can doubt that the great organic Presbyterian 
church in this country — one of the most liberal and efficient branches of 
the Church catholic — is to-day freer, purer, more flexible and progressive, 
and every way richer and better, for the very large infusion of Congrega- 
tional blood which as a body she has received? Does not the emphasis with 
which the Congregational churches maintain the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the sensuous and esthetic in Christianity and the priesthood, and the 
essential equality of all true believers in Christ, render it more difficult, in 
the yet more compact and stringent Episcopal organization, to gain ascen- 
dency for ritualism, or to exercise ecclesiastical authority in an arbitrary 
manner? Similar questions may be asked in relation to other justly hon- 
ored Christian churches, such as the Methodist, the Reformed, and the Lu- 
theran, the answer to which would be equally obvious to all. No candid 
person will deny that the influence of Congregational New England has 
been felt, and is now felt, as a modifying force to a greater or less extent, in 
all the organically compacted evangelical churches. Nor has it been less 
influential in the State, as stimulating effectively the love of civil freedom 
and of absolute equality as regards the rights of citizenship. 

If such are the facts of the case, what can be plainer than that the Con- 
gregational churches owe it to their Christian brethren of other commun- 
ions, to their country, and to Christ, to do their utmost to aid their brethren 
and children in carrying with them and establishing permanently, wherever 
they make their habitations, the religious institutions which embody and rep- 
resent the evangelical doctrines and spirit and the large-minded catholicity 
of their fathers? Is there not need of a more definite purpose and of a 
closer co-operation in the prosecution of this work? Is it not a great prac- 
tical mistake to scatter our efforts, and expend our strength and resources 
in a random and desultory way, instead of seeking the energy to be found 
in concentration, method, and sympathetic combination ? 

It is sometimes said by some of our friends of other names, that our lack 
of organization into one compact ecclesiastical body is necessarily unfavora- 
ble toour success. We think they are mistaken. Without a real interest, 
a true enthusiasm in the work of covering the face of our country with 
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sound and healthy Christian churches, and carrying a pure Christianity 
to all the people, no ecclesiastical machinery could make us effective 
workers. With warm hearts, an earnest purpose, and a genuine ardor, no 
want of such machinery will be felt. There is no unity so real, none that 
gives such moral power, as the unity of souls inspired by love to Christ, 
and glowing with a common earnestness in the one great purpose to help 
forward his holy kingdom among men. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes objected among ourselves that to urge 
the Congregational churches to greater zeal in the planting of new religious 
institutions of their own faith and polity all over the opening States and 
Territories of our country, is to stimulate a sectarian spirit, to do just that 
which we have been educated to condemn in others. But this objection 
evinces a great want of clear ideas as to the principles of vur churches, 
and the results produced by the healthful dissemination of them. An open 
Bible ; an educated ministry ; freedom of thought under responsibility to God 
alone ; churches subject to no ecclesiastical domination, but at liberty to man- 
age their own affairs, and each allied to others only in the comities of Chris- 
tian love and the preservation of fraternal fellowship ; a catholicity that ac- 
knowledges as brethren all of every name that are vitally in Christ ; a gospel 
of spiritual truth and life, and not of sensuous ritualism, — these are the 
things for which the Pilgrim Fathers deemed it worth the while to sacrifice 
and suffer, — these are the constitutive principles and views of the Congre- 
gational churches. Are these good things? Have the churches framed in 
accordance with these conceptions practically demonstrated their value ? 
Has New England been made by them the mother of strong Christian men 
and women, of truly liberal ideas, of thorough education, of salutary progress ? 
If so, then it is clearly the solemn Christian duty of those who have received 
such benefits, as a rich inheritance from godly ancestors, to repay the debt 
they owe by extending them to the utmost of their power. There need be 
nothing sectarian in this. The obvious truth is that it is impossible, in the 
nature of the case, to compact Congregational churches into a sect ; just as 
impossible as it is to make a cable by linking together grains of sand. Indi- 
vidual Congregationalists may doubtless imbibe a sectarian spirit, and, con- 
trary to the principles which they avow, may act in a sectarian way. But 
no Congregational church, remaining such, can become an integral part of a 
sect, the very notion of which is that of a body, or association, in which 
many local churches are more or less closely compacted by acknowledged 
organic ties, which unite them for governmental ends. A Congregational 
sect is a plain contradiction in terms. 

The danger of Congregational churches, in fact, lies all the other way. 
Christian liberty has its perils as well as ecclestastical and spiritual bond- 
age. 
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Churches counted by thousands and scattered over a country so vast as 
ours, which hold themselves bound to assert and vindicate their indepen- 
dence as local organizations, will be nearly certain to lose their interest in 
each other, to imbibe sectional prejudices, to fall into dissimilar ecclesiasti- 
cal usages, to become in many cases estranged from one another, and to 
grow weak for want of the power which depends on combination, unless ap- 
propriate means are used to counteract the natural tendency to such results. 
But if ancestral and historic associations be fostered among these churches 
from generation to generation; if the sympathies which should be engen- 
dered by a common faith and a common love of Christian liberty be cher- 
ished ; if acquaintance with each other, and a recognition of each other as 
one in the fellowship of Christ and in devotion to spiritual Christianity and 
simplicity of worship be maintained ; and especially if the habit of co-oper- 
ating with each other in all forms of mutual helpfulness and in all labors for 
the advancement of Christ’s cause and glory be established and made per- 
manent, we believe there will certainly be realized not only an enduring 
Christian unity, but also a denominational power for good such as no ec- 
clesiastical compactness could bestow. This is what we are to desire and 
seek, — Christian liberty, with purity, unity, and strength. 

Whether the time has not arrived when some new provision should be 
made by which mutual acquaintance, common counsels, and fraternal con- 
ference and discussion may be secured in relation to the great interests of 
our churches and the Master’s cause, is a question which it may be well to 
raise. If there was ever any danger that a triennial national conference, 
constituted so as fairly to represent the churches of all sections, together 
with the religious organizations which are the immediate and special chan- 
nels of our own benevolent activities, might usurp authority over the 
churches, that day has now certainly gone by. The several States are 
adopting, one after another, the conference system, and find that it is work- 
ing admirably. May. it not now be well to look the matter of a national 
conference to be held statedly, at intervals of say two, three or five years, 
directly in the face? We suggest the matter to the wise thought of 


ministers and churches. 











































CONCLUDING REMARKS. 






It only remains that we commend once more, and with renewed earnest- 
ness, the general work of the American Congregational Union, and espe- 
cially its greatest and most pressing work, at the present moment, of aiding 
the new and feeble churches in providing themselves with houses of Chris- 
tian worship, to all who bear the name and honor the memory and love the 
spirit and the principles of the Pilgrims. 

We desire to fix the attention of intelligent and wealthy men and women 
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in the churches on the fact that, by the giving of so small a sum of money 
as five hundred dollars to the Treasury of the Union, any person may be 
instrumental in establishing a Christian sanctuary, in which the pure gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ will be preached to the saving and the spiritual training 
and comfort of many souls through coming generations. Who, in the 
bestowment of money for the good of the country and the promotion of 
Christ’s cause during his or her own life ; who, in the final disposition of 
his or her property, so that it may perpetuate a good name and influence 
when earth has been left behind, can do anything better than to provide a 
place where the words of eternal life shall perpetually be spoken to weary 
and heavy-laden souls, and the high praises of God shall be sung joyfully 
by old and young on each returning Sabbath-day ? 

On this memorial year, when with special rites and generous offerings it 
is proposed to honor the memories of the Pilgrim Fathers, and to kindle in 
all our churches a new enthusiasm for their faith and their noble aims, we 
trust that their care for the house of God will be specially borne in mind ; 
and that the Treasury of the Union will receive from individuals and 
churches more liberal gifts than in any former year. Let the Congrega- 
tional Union, as an association working especially for the extension of our 
own churches, and the complete development of our own liberal and liber- 
alizing church polity, have a very prominent place in the thoughts, the 
prayers, and the contributions of Congregationalists everywhere. At least 
seventy-five thousand dollars should come into the Treasury before the 
close of this commemorative year. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 


RAY PALMER, 
CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, } Secretaries. 
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May 1. 


1. To Appropriations paid to Congregational Churches 


American Congregational Union. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 
The American Congregational Union in Account with N. A. Calkins, 


Treasurer. 


Cr. 


By Balance in Treasury May 1, 1869 
** Contributions received during th the year ending May 1, 1870: _ 


At 
“ 


From 


“ 
“ 


Maine . 

New Hampshire . . ° . . 
Vermont . . 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode Island . 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey . 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland . 

Virginia . 

Ohio 

Indiana . 

Illinois 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

Kansas . ° 

Nebraska . ° 

California . 

Oregon . . 

Tennessee . 

Interest on Balance in ‘Treasury 
Year Books aole, . . 


Total Resources for me year 


follows :— 


Wilton 
oe 


Dr. 


Maine 
“ 


South Seabrook New Hampshire 
“ ‘ ‘ 


Ripton 
it 


Vermont 
“ 


Tyngsborough Massachusetts 


Packardville 
Woonsocket 


Brooklyn 


“ 


Rhode Island 


New York Puritan Church 
se Park Cong. Church 


East New Y ork - 


Napoli 
Woodville 
Smyrna 


Jersey City 


Springfield 
Thompson 


Algonquin 
Chicago 
Earlville 
Greenville 
Ludlow 
Odell 
Wyanet 


“ 
“ 
“ 


New Jersey 2d Cong. Church 
Ohio 
“ 


Illinois 
= Park Church 


$500.00 
(Special) 750.00 


(Loan) 500.00 
(Special) 3,631.09 


500.00 
(Special) 1,500.00 
500.00 
(Special) 1,827.44 
(Special) 2,333.02 
400.00 


| 


| 


(Special 
(Special 


5 g20888 
| EEESEE 


(Special) 525.29 29 
850.00 
($100 Special) 460.00 


(Loan) 500. 00 
450.00 


(4 Special, Loan) 1,000.00 


Amount carried forward 


$15,217.90 


50,624.98 
$ 65,842.88 


to aid in building Houses of Worship, as 


$1,250.00 


4,181.09 


2,000.00 


4,160.46 
400.00 


8,850.00 
$19,655.39 
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Amount brought forward. . ° ° : be eis $ 19,655.39 
To Hubbardston Michigan (Loan) $500.00 
* Clio * 200.00 700.00 
“* Menasha Wisconsin (Special, Balance) 150.00 
“ Mi. Sterling “4 400.00 
“  Plattville = 500.00 
“ Sharon me 500.00 
“* Stockbridge 6 450.00 
“Tomah a 350.00 2,350.00 
“ Atlantic Iowa 400.00 
** Big Rock id 400.00 
“* Dubuque ™ German Church (Balance) 200.00 
“Durant cts 800.00 
«¢ Jamestown me 400.00 
** Mt. Pleasant * Hickory Grove Church 200 00 
“Prairie City 3 500.00 
“ Shell Rock Falls “ 400.00 
“ Exira “ (Special) 618.50 . 8,418.50 
“* Breckenridge Missouri 300.00 
“ Dawn - 200.00 
“*  Elleardville wd ($1,270 Special) 1,770.00 
“ Hamilton a 400.00 
“* Lebanon °46 ($100 Special) 600.00 
“¢ La Grange sa 400.00 
“Neosho “ 500.00 
‘¢ Pleasant Mount se (Balance) 100.00 
“St. Joseph “ (Loan) 1,000.00 
“« Windsor * 400.00 5,670.00 
“* Burlington Kansas 350 00 
** Olathe “ 500.00 
“ Oswego “ 500.00 1,850.00 
Lincoln Nebraska 400.00 
“* Milford a4 400.00 800.00 
“« Denver Colorado Territory (4 Loan) 1,000.00 
‘« Boulder City “ v4 (Special) 558.21 1,558.21 
“« Cheyenne Wyoming Territory (4 Loan) 1,000.00 1,000.00 
“ Yankton Dacotah Territory (Special) 295.09 295.09 
“ Antioch California 400.00 
“ €loverdale = 500.00 
“© Eden Plain ” 800.00 
** Lockeford - 400.00 
** Rio Vista 4 450.00 
“ Stockton ad 600.00 2,550.00 
“ Algiers Louisiana 400.00 
* Gretna ¥ 500.00 900.00 
Total Amount paid to 66 Churches . . ° 5 ale - 7 . ° ; $ 40,247.19 
To Amount paid en account of Pastors’ Libraries . * ° a) ae 800.00 
“ Salaries of officers and Clerk . ° " . . ° ° $ 7,850.00 . 
** Rent of Rooms in New York and Boston for offices . é : ° 856.00 
“ Travelling Expenses of Secretaries : . . ar cunt 622.08 
“« Printing Annual Reports, Circulars,and Blanks. " . . 435.96 
*« Postage, Telegrams, Revenue Stamps, Stationery, and Expressage 215 06 
“ Engraving Steel Plate for Life-Members’ Certificate. . . . 850.00 
“ Filling out Life-Members’ Certificates, and Mailing . 44.92 
‘« Office Expenses for Furniture, Repairs, etc. . ° ° . . 80 25 
sot tee se 6 Fe we ef 15.24 
*“* Anniversary Meeting in Boston . . ° ° ‘ . ° ° 17.50 10,487.01 
«Amount pledged to 34 Churches 4 % ; ‘ ae + 18,275.00 
«* Balance in Treasury, not appropriated . * ; lea ‘ 1,533.68 14,808.68 
$ 65,842.85 
Examined and found correct, 





A. 8. BaRnes, } Auditing Committee. 
? 


New York, May 12, 1870. James W. ELWELL. 
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